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TOOWHAT EXTENT IS [ft PROFITABLE: TO 
RECOGNIZE GEOGRAPHICAL FORMS 
AMONG NORTH AMERICAN 
BIRDS ?* 


BY Uj. A. (ALLEN, 


In THE early days of natural history minute differences of struc- 
ture, size or color received little attention, and the groups looked 
upon in early times as species now take, in not a few instances, 
the rank of a genus, the one wide-ranging species of the early 
authors having been found to include several species, each with 
its own circumscribed habitat. Buffon, for example, considered 
the exotic forms of life which closely resembled European types 
either as being degenerate forms of the latter, or as slight modifi- 
cations of them, due to climatic influences, differences of food, etc. 
Even the species of Linnaeus, and of his contemporaries and 
immediate followers, were often groups of a highly composite 
character. It was not till much later that the importance of nicer 
discriminations became apparent. 

By the middle of the present century the smallest appreciable 
deviations-became of specific import, and even a difference of 
habitat was not unfrequently thought to be sufficient ground for 
the presumption of specific diversity. Consequently individual 
variations were unwittingly made the basis of specific distinctions. 


* Read at the Seventh Congress of the American Ornithologists’ Union, Nov. 15, 1889. 
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In the progress of descriptive zodlogy the quest for new species 
and new genera became rampant. ‘The distinction of imposing a 
new name, to be followed by zodzs or mzhz, led always to a search 
for differences. It was natural, in such a scramble, that resem- 
blances should be overlooked, and that the study of individual 
variation should receive little attention. The synonyms that form 
such an array in our modern systematic treatises on zodlogy attest 
the result. 

But not all descriptive naturalists erred equally or in the same 
way. There always have been, of course, both splitters and lum- 
pers, the one class more or less at arms with the other, the one 
holding the other more or less in contempt. But aside from this 
individual diversity among naturalists there have been periodic 

_pnases of change in the matter of excessive splitting and the re- 
verse, which may be likened to the oscillations of a pendulum. 
This is especially true in respect to our own country, and notably 
in regard to North American ornithology during the last half 
century. Within this period there have been at least three well- 
defined oscillations of the ornithological pendulum. The first, in 
the direction of excessive subdivision, reached its culmination 
about the year 1870. A reverse oscillation immediately followed, 
sweeping in character, and of strong and sudden impetus. It 
gradually spent itself during the latter part of the following decade. 
A third oscillation, in the direction of the first, feebly set in soon 
after, and, slowly acquiring momentum, now seems to have 
reached a degree of force that challenges candid consideration. 

In this connection a brief review of the progress of our science 
during the last fifty years may not be out of place. 

Fifty years ago there were no large collections of birds, either 
in public museums or in private cabinets, anywhere in America 
About this time the Government instituted a series of transcon- 
tinental surveys, extending in nearly parallel lines across the con- 
tinent from about the goth meridian westward to the Pacific coast, 
these lines being run at rather wide intervals from the Mexican 
border on the south to the British boundary on the north. These 
several military surveying parties were usually accompanied by 
good field naturalists and collectors. Also at about the same time 
the Smithsonian Institution, through the influence and direction 
of the late Professor Baird, secured correspondents and collectors 
at many points in British America. All of the collections thus 
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made were deposited in the National Museum, then commonly 
known as ‘The Smithsonian.’ Ina few years a large amount of 
new material was thus brought together from the far West and 
the remote North. These were the first collections of any magnitude 
ever received from trans-Mississippian North America. Material 
from east of the Mississippi River was still scanty, and hence the 
proper means for careful comparison of eastern and western forms 
was often lacking. 

During the elaboration of this material, derived from hundreds 
of isolated localities, the discovery of new forms, both generic and 
specific, was the paramount incentive in the investigation. Not 
till some years later did the subject of climatic influences upon 
animals, in other words the evolution of species by environment, 
receive much consideration. | Nor could it have been otherwise. 
We have first to gather our facts before we can generalize. By 
these seeming strictures no discredit is intended to the naturalists 
of that period, nor any condemnation of their methods. They 
were the pioneers, conducting a careful reconnaissance, and pre- 
paring the way for the occupation of the field by the grand 
army of workers who followed later. 

Variations, even when slight, are facts of great import, whether 
they be individual, climatic, or specific, in the usually accepted 
sense of this last term; and when, except in the case of purely 
individual variation, they are made the basis of a name their avail- 
ability in the discussion of profounder questions is thereby greatly 
enhanced. Down to as late as 1865, a collection of individuals 
indicated by a binomial name was a species, theoretically, at 
least, distinct and definable from any other similar group. An 
occasional intermediate, when found, was a great stumbling block, 
usually to be accounted for on the theory of hybridization. Vari- 
eties, in the geographical sense of today, were rare indeed, and 
the term subspecies was aimost unknown in zodlogy. 

Between the years 1865 and 1870 the question of what was 
a species had already become a very troublesome one. Many of 
the then~currently recognized species were found to be as elu- 
sive as the proverbial flea. The increase of material and better 
opportunities for investigation showed that the range of individual 
variation had been underrated, and that many of the alleged differ- 
ences on which species had been founded were of little or no 
value, while in many other cases closely allied so-called species 
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were merely local, intergrading, geographical forms, correlated 
with special features or conditions of environment. 

During the three years including and following the year 1871 
ornithological opinion on the subject of species and subspecies, 
or respecting the status of a large proportion of the birds of North 
America, experienced a radical disruption. The first great wave, 
which for generations had been increasing in volume and force, 
met a barrier against which it recoiled and subsided with phe- 
nomenal suddenness, giving place to a strong and sweeping 
counter current. The key-note to the situation had been struck, 
and after a brief period of wavering a happy medium course was 
hit upon, which seemed to solve most of the difficulties that had 
beset the general subject of species. This was no less than the 
reduction of numerous so-called species to the rank of geographi- 
cal races or subspecies, namely such as were found to intergrade 
with other forms, or which it seemed probable, on general princi- 
ples, might so intergrade. Immediately inveterate splitters became 
bold lumpers, and the ornithological pendulum swung quickly 
back with a momentum sufficient to carry it somewhat beyond 
the vertical. The term ‘var’ interposed between the name of 
the original species (in the sense of the earliest described species) 
and its various local offshoots was the magic link which was to 
connect and duly correlate the discordant bird elements of our 
North American fauna. This, of course, was the origin and first 
phase of our present trinomial system of nomenclature, which ten 
years later was formally endorsed and adopted by the American 
Ornithologists’ Union. 

While this great step — little less than a revolution in its results 
— was in the main in the right direction, it led to some rash con- 
clusions, theoretical reasoning now and then overstepping the 
hard line of facts. Consequently in a few instances species were 
unduly merged, and it has been necessary to reconsider these hasty 
rulings. The oscillation in the direction of unwarrantable lump- 
ing, however, soon reached its extreme limit ; the pendulum settled 
back, and for a time remained at what we may consider as very 
near its normal point of equilibrium. For nearly a decade, dating 
from 1875, the deflections were slight and variable, now to one , 
side, and now slightly to the other. This period of comparative 
stability includes the work of the A. O. U. Committee, in the 
years 1883-84, on the statys of the described forms of North 
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American birds. As some hard-and-fast line in respect to sub- 
species was necessary it was very properly agreed by the Com- 
mittee that no species should be reduced to a subspecies except 
on proof of intergradation. This kind of proof is sometimes 
lacking where its existence is a theoretical certainty. Yet it 
seemed better to leave such questions open to be settled by a 
later increase of material. 

The work of the A. O. U. Committee on the momenclature 
and status of North American birds yielded as satisfactory results 
as could have been anticipated, nearly nine-tenths of its de- 
cisions being reached by practically unanimous consent. The 
outcome of its deliberations, as embodied in the A. O. U. Code 
and Check-List, has well stood the test of time, there having 
been found thus far very few cases where subsequent discoveries 
have necessitated any revision of the Committee’s decisions. A 
few forms then considered as ineligible to subspecific rank, and 
therefore rejected, have since been admitted, in consequence of 
the acquisition of material from new localities rendering their 
proper status more evident; while others have been described 
and added to the list. Some of these later discoveries have proved, 
indeed, little less than startling. These facts, and the very great 
increase of material during the last five years, have had possi- 
bly a too stimulating effect ; they have unquestionably started the 
pendulum again in the direction of finer discriminations and exces- 
sive splitting. The majority of the old A. O. U. Committee, the 
authors of the Check-List, will doubtless now admit forms to sub- 
specific rank they would not have admitted in 1884, had they 
been then placed before them. They certainly know much more 
about North American birds at present than they did five years ago, 
but is their judgment as sound and are their tendencies as ration- 
aily conservative ? 

If any be without sin, let him cast the first stone. Conscious of 
my own changed tendencies, it has seemed to me well to raise the 
above question for brief consideration, since it can do no harm to 
survey tite field calmly and take note of the present drift in respect 
to a very important subject. 

Recent investigations have taken me over fields I worked, with 
some care, ten to fifteen years ago. In the meantime material 
has greatly increased; series of specimens have been obtained 
from localities then unknown; thus I find myself looking at 
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things in a new light, but from, I trust, a more advanced posi- 
tion. My former tendencies, in common with those of others at 
that time were in the direction of reducing doubtful forms to 
synonyms, and closely related species to geographical forms. 
Now, with much additional experience, some increase of knowl- 
edge in respect to particular points at issue, and much more 
abundant material, some of my former conclusions seem open to 
revision, as I now realize that the resources then at command 
were far less adequate for the settlement of questions at issue than 
I then supposed them to be. 

The discoveries made during the last five years show that the 
subject of North American ornithology is far from. exhausted, 
even in respect to the cataloguing of its numerous forms of bird 
life, and especially as regards their distribution. To show how 
much we did not know five years ago of the birds of even our 
long-settled southeastern States, I have but to instance five or six 
species—namely, Swainson’s Warbler, Bachman’s Warbler, Le- 
conte’s Sparrow, the Raven, and the Seaside Finches. Add to 
this the new forms recently brought to light in this supposed 
well-known area, and we must conclude that we are still only on 
the threshold of a thorough knowledge of the birds of our South 
Atlantic and Gulf States. What do we as yet know of the distri- 
bution of many of the southern subspecies of this area, and of 
their lines of inosculation with the northern forms? Nothing, 
with exactness. What do we yet know of the breeding ranges of 
the summer birds south of the Ohio Valley? Practically nothing. 
To how slight an extent are we able to unravel the many per- 
plexing problems of the bird fauna of the great State of Texas, 
so peculiarly situated in relation to the East and the West, the 
North and the South, as regards North America at large. The 
great Southwest and the great Northwest, with their opposite ex- 
tremes of climatic conditions and peculiarities of environment, as 
compared with the region to the eastward, still present to us 
many perplexing problems. 

Under such a condition it is no wonder that the pendulum 
again tends in the direction of refined subdivision. We are alert 
for differences, with our wits sharpened to recognize slight varia- 
tions in size, in form, and in tones of color. Our material is con- 
stantly becoming more ample, and the meaning of slight variations 
is tus more apparent than it otherwise would be. When large 
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series of specimens of any species from distant points are com- 
pared, in cases where the environment is more or less diverse, 
we are accustomed to find appreciable differences— in some cases 
slight, in others so well-marked as to be obvious at a glance. In 
many instances, however, the differences are apparent only when 
large series are available for comparison; the differences being 
merely average differences; a greater or less proportion of the 
specimens of the two series are practically indistinguishable, 
the range of individual variation in either series overlapping 
the difference characterizing the two slightly differentiated forms. 
In other cases the occurrence of specimens that cannot be easily 
referred, without knowing their origin, to one or to the other, is 
exceptional. 

These being the general facts in the case we are at once con- 
fronted with a serious question and a grave danger. ‘The splitters 
of an earlier time regarded every form, however slightly differ- 
entiated, asa species. We arbitrarily define a species as a group of 
individuals standing out distinct and disconnected from any similar 
group, within which, though occupying different parts of a com- 
mon habitat, we recognize other forms characteristic of, and re- 
stricted to particular areas. These reach a maximum degree of 
differentiation at some point in the habitat, and thence gradually 
shade into other conspecific forms geographically contiguous. 

The distinction we thus make between species and subspecies, 
though a purely conventional one, forms an indispensable basis 
for the convenient recognition of the various minor stages in the 
evolution of organized beings. The serious question is where to 
draw the line in recognizing local forms in nomenclature. While 
it is important to discover, and in some way record, even the very 
slight differences due to peculiarities of environment, there is ob- 
viously a reasonable limit to the naming of such forms by the use 
of the trinominal system of nomenclature. How well-marked 
then, must be a set of intergrades to entitle them to recognitions 
On this point no arbitrary hard-and-fast line can be laid down. 
Much, at least for the present, must be left to the discretion of the 
investigator. We are still groping in the dark; our steps are, in 
the main, tentative and provisional. We cannot act decisively in 
respect to the bird life of North America, or of any large area, 
till we know thoroughly the phases of variation throughout every 
nook and corner of the area in question. At present new forms 
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are coming to light, often where least expected; every consider- 
able series of specimens from any locality previously known only 
superficially presents us with, if not new nameable forms, at least 
a new set of puzzling intergrades, tending to unsettle opinions we 
thought were safely grounded, and showing that every question 
touching the status of species and subspecies is still more or less 
open to revision. 

Unquestionably the tendency at present is to name forms which 
six years ago would have been considered too slightly differen- 
tiated to require such recognition. On the other hand, differences 
long since noticed, have but recently come to be properly under- 
stood. In the light of new material they prove to have a signifi- 
cance previously unappreciated, owing to the absence of the 
requisite data. 

It is still evident, however, that great caution should be exer- 
cised in bestowing trinomials, in order to guard against drawing 
too fine distinctions. Very little is gained by naming races dis- 
tinguishable only by experts, aided by a large amount of material, 
or where the differentiation is largely a matter of a slight average 
difference between forms contiguous in habitat—forms which nine 
out of ten ornithologists of average acuteness and experience, and 
with only ordinary resources, will be more or less unable to satis- 
factorily distinguish. In fact, a form based on a certain series of 
specimens may seem to any investigator of this same material 
well founded, but when judged by other material not unfrequent- 
ly loses much of the distinctness it seemed to present when 
tested by the first set of specimens. 

There are necessarily, in cases of wide-ranging - species which 
run into well-marked geographical forms, numerous connectent 
series, made up of intergrades of all degrees of relationship to the 
more extreme phases. Some of these intergrades may seem dif- 
ferent enough from either extreme to warrant recognition as an 
additional subspecies. | By such a course what do we gain? 
We bridge the difficulty by doubling it; we get rid of one set of 
of troublesome intergrades by creating two others; leading the 
way to further subdivision of like character, and increasing the 
difficulties. Obviously the situation is not in this way improved. 
Yet the tendency to this sort of division is evidently increasing, 
each step in this direction making the next one easier. Only the 
exercis® Of due discretion can prevent the reduction of ‘tour bene- 
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ficent system of trinomials” to an absurdity. It is much easier to 
name a dozen new species or subspecies than to get rid of one, 
though erected on a false basis. Let us then weave our 
ornithological net so open-meshed that the undesirable small 
fry of incipient local forms may readily pass through and escape till 
further differentiation, in future ages, shall render them desirable 
captures.* 


ON THE EASTERN FORMS OF GEZOTAHLY?PIS 
TRICHAS. 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


THREE years ago I obtained in Florida several Maryland Yellow- 
‘throats which apparently differed from northern specimens of 
this bird. During succeeding winters additional examples were 
secured, but being unable to obtain summer specimens, which 
without fear of error could be considered resident birds, I was 
unwilling to call attention to what I supposed was an undescribed 
form of this species resident in Florida. Thus the matter rested 
until recently, when Mr. W. E. D. Scott very courteously placed 
at my disposal his entire series of Florida specimens. In attempt- 
ing now with the aid of this additional material to determine the 
status of the Florida bird, I found it would also be necessary to 
ascertain the relationships of the Mississippi Valley bird, to which 
the Audubonian name roscoe has recently been applied. To this 
end, therefore, through the kind offices of fellow naturalists, I have 
accumulated a large amount of material, in all somewhat over 
three hundred specimens. 

The relationships of the Mississippi Valley bird.— From 
this region I have a series of some sixty specimens, of which 
thirty-eight are adult males in breeding plumage; with these I 
shall make my comparisons. Occupying an intermediate geograph- 
ical position between the true Jatrz@ of both the eastern and the 


* In this connection I would call attention to the sagacious note of warning sounded 
by Dr. Coues in 1884, in the Preface to his ‘Key to North American Birds’ (p. xxvii, 
second paragraph). 
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western forms, the birds themselves are in a degree intermediate, 
as Mr. Ridgway has already shown.* In the extent of the 
yellow markings of the underparts, they approach occzdentalis ; 
in the restriction and coloration of the ashy band bordering the 
black facial mask, and in measurements, they agree with true 
trichas. In order to express the approximate degree of relation- 
ship they bear to each form, I have adopted the following method : 
Selecting from the Mississippi Valley lot two series, each of five 
specimens, representing respectively the extremes of coloration 
of both upper and under surface with their connecting stages, I 
have given to each stage a purely nominal, but relative, value. 
Thus the most highly colored specimen in either series I. have 
rated at five, the next at four, and so on. These representative 
series I have used as a standard of comparison for (1) a series of 
true ¢rzchas from the Atlantic States, for (2) the Mississippi 
Valley series, and for (3) a small but representative series of 
occtdentalés, taken throughout its range. In the appended table I 
present an average of the results obtained, including also the 
average measurements of these specimens, all of which are adult 
males in breeding plumage. 


Exposed } Extent of 
Wing Tail Tarsus Culmen Yellow  Ashy border 


20 specimens 


from Atlantic States 2.20 2.04 77 42 2.65 3°22 
38 specimens 

from Mississippi Valley 2.20 2.02 ahr -42 3.93 3.36 
IO specimens 

of occtdentalis QD") 2h TA a hy] 42 4.60 4.60 


An examination of this table shows how well it sustains the 
previous conclusion that the Mississippi Valley birds, as a whole, 
are nearer the eastern than the western form. Considering them 
now individually, I find there is not a specimen in the series of 
thirty-eight males which I cannot match in the series from the 
Atlantic States, nor is there a specimen in this latter series which 
does not find its counterpart among the birds from the Mississippi 
Valley. In neither series do I find a specimen as highly colored 
as are the extreme examples of occ¢dentalzs. 1 think, therefore, 
we may safely refer the Mississippi Valley bird to Geothlypis 


trichas verus. 


*Manual N.A. Birds, p. 523, foot-note. 
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The Sylvia ( Geothlypis) roscoe of Audubon, based on an zmma- 
ture male specimen taken in Mississippi in September, I do not 
consider identifiable ; if the description does refer to the Mississ- 
ippi Valley bird, 1 am at a loss to see on what characters its sepa- 
ration can be urged, and'I do not, therefore, consider it worthy of 
recognition. The Geothlypis trichas roscoe of Hasbrouck, the 
types of which I have examined, based on winter specimens from 
Florida, I hope to show is referable to the resident Florida form, 
and not to the bird occupying the Mississippi Valley. 

On the relationships of the Florida bird. — For the resident 
Florida bird, which I consider worthy of recognition, I propose the 
name 


Geothlypis trichasignota, swdsp. mov. FLorRipa 
Y ELLOW-THROAT. 


Geothlypis trichas roscoe HAsBRoucK, Auk, VI, 1888, p. 167 (in part; 
not Sylvia roscoe AupD. Orn. Biog., I, 1831, p. 124, Pl. xxix). 

Sussp. CHar. — Similar to Geothlyfis trichas (Linn.), but with longer 
tarsus, tail, and bill; yellow of underparts of a deeper shade and greater 
extent; flanks of a much darker color; the upper parts browner; the facial 
mask wider, with its ashy border (in summer specimens) slightly paler 
and of greater extent. First primary shorter, equalling the eighth instead 
of the sixth, as in Geothlyfis trichas. 

Adult male in breeding plumage.—Type No. 3982, Coll. W. E. D. Scott, 
Tarpon Springs, Florida, May 19, 1887. Above olive green with a slight 
rusty tinge, soniewhat lighter on the rump and tail; wings brownish, the 
feathers edged with the color of the back, the outer web of the first primary 
whitish, the carpal bend yellow. A broad black facial mask includes later- 
ally the eyes, auriculars, and sides of the throat, reaching on the forehead to 

“near the posterior margin of the eyes, and is bordered by a band of hoary 
ash, which has no abrupt posterior termination but, suffusing the crown, 
changes gradually into the color of the back. Under parts rich yellow, 
whitish on the centre of the abdomen; flanks rich ochraceous brown, the 
sides of the breast slightly washed with the same color. Measurements : 
Wing, 2.26; tail, 2.32; tarsus, .84; exposed culmen, .50 inch. 

Remarks. — \nthis plumage I have three specimens : No. 6070, 
in Mr. Scott’s collection, taken at Tarpon Springs, June 12, 1888, 
is in verysworn plumage, and largely for this reason differs from the 
type in having much less ashy color on the crown, in being 
greener above and in having the flanks paler, the yellow, how- 
ever, being of about equal extent. No. 61,135 of the U.S. 


National Museum, taken by Prof. Leconte in Liberty County, on 
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the coast of middle Georgia, is without date of capture, but is 
evidently a spring bird. It differs from the type in the greater 
extent of the ashy border which, mixed with yellowish, reaches 
to the nape. 

Adult female in breeding plumage. — Type No. 3462, Coll. W. E. D. 
Scott, Tarpon Springs, Florida, May 27, 1887. Similar in color to the, 
male, but without the black mask and ashy border, the crown being rusty 
brownish, paler on the forehead. The under surface is very similar to that 
of the average spring male specimen of Geothlypis trichas, but the yellow 
is of a deeper shade. Measurements: Wing, 2.14; tail, 2.15; tarsus, .84; 
exposed culmen, .48 inch. 

First plumage.—No. 3844, Coll. W. E. D. Scott, Tarpon Springs, Florida, 
July 16, 1886. Similar to young of Geothlypis trichkas in same stage of 
plumage, but throat, breast, and upper parts of a darker color. 

Adult male in winter. Similar to adult male in the spring but darker _ 
above, the ashy band bordering the black mask restricted to a narrow 
line; crown rich rusty brown, brighter anteriorly, where also the feathers 
have more or less ashy and yellowish bases,—and fading gradually into the 
color of the back; abdomen somewhat paler. MJeasurements,—average 
of fourteen specimens: wing, 2.20; tail, 2.23; tarsus, .82; exposed cul- 
men, .47 inch. 


Remarks. — An examination of the types Geothlypis trichas 
roscoe Hasbrouck, kindly loaned me for examination by Mr. 
Hasbrouck, shows that it is based on a bird in winter plumage. 
That this is not the northern bird in winter plumage is apparent- 
ly evident on comparing it with adult fall specimens of ¢rzchas 
from the northern States, from which it may be distinguished 
(1) by its size and much browner color above, particularly on the 
crown; (2) by the somewhat greater width of the black mask, 
and restriction and slightly deeper shade of its bordering ashy 
band; (3) by the extent and greater intensity of the colors of the 
underparts ; and by the wing formula, the first primary equalling 
the eighth, and not the sixth as in ¢véchas. 

A specimen from Liberty County, Georgia (U.S. Natl. Mus., 
No. 32,232, Leconte) resembles the Florida birds in coloration 
but has the first primary somewhat longer than the average. A 
specimen from New Orleans, Louisiana, (U. S. Natl. Mus. No. 
90,665, Nov. 26, Shufeldt) is fully as dark above as the Florida 
bird, but differs in having the ashy border to the black mask wider, 
with the yellow of the underparts somewhat lighter in color and- 
of less extent, there being consequently more white on the abdo- 
men, and the wing formula does not agree with that of Florida 
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specimens. A second specimen from New Orleans (Coll. Gus- 
tave Kohn, Oct. 30, 1889) is very similar to the bird just men- 
tioned. Two adult males in the collection of Dr. A. K. Fisher 
(Nos. 2585 and 2586, June 1, 1886), from the same locality, 
agree in coloration with typical eastern specimens of ¢y¢chas ; No. 
2585 has the abdomen lightly washed with yellow, but in No. 
2586, this color is restricted to the throat. breast and crissum. 
The measurement of wing and tail correspond with those of 
northern examples, but the bill is nearly as large as any Florida 
specimen I have examined. These Louisiana specimens are very 
puzzling, and without the aid of further material it will be impos- 
sible to accurately determine the exact relationships of birds from 
this region. 

Mr. Hasbrouck’s collection contains examples of /gxota from 
Palatka and Big Lake George, Florida; I have taken specimens 
at Gainesville, finding also as late as April 29 typical specimens of 
trichas. Six birds taken on the east peninsula opposite Micco, 
Brevard County, are apparently all referable to the northern 
form, though several are intermediate. They were, however, 
taken in a heavy growth of ‘sedge’ (Borrichia frutescens), while 
the resident bird, [ think, favors the low growth of scrub-pal- 
mettos (Chamerops serrulata) which affords it excellent oppor- 
tunities for concealment. Mr. Scott’s collection contains nine 
adult winter males, six of which are referable to ¢gnota, while 
the others are apparently more northern wintering birds. These 
six specimens, four taken in October and two in February, agree 
very closely among themselves, having the ashy crown band 
much restricted, the tail as long or longer than the wing, and 
tarsus .So0 inch or more. 


Adult female in winter.—Similar to adult fall specimens of ¢rzchas, but 
darker above, with the yellow of the breast and underparts washed with 
brownish. 

Immature birds.—\Immature birds of both sexes are not readilv distin- 
guishable from wintering northern specimens. and from the nature of the 
case there are at this season specimens showing every degree of inter- 
gradation, both as regards size and coloration. Generally speaking the 
resident birds are slightly darker above, with the marking of the under- 
surface deeper in color and of greater extent. 


I am so deeply indebted for the loan of material that it is diffi- 
cult for me to adequately express my thanks. Mr. Scott’s splen- 
did series of some sixty Florida specimens alone made this paper 
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possible ; Mr. Ridgway sent me from the U.S. National Museum 
a large number of Mississippi Valley birds, and from the same 
region I also received specimens from Mr. Ruthven Deane, Mr. 
Gustave Kohn, Dr. A. K. Fisher, and Dr. F. W. Langdon. Mr. 
E. M. Hasbrouck permitted me to examine his types of roscoe ; 
I had access to a large series of ¢rzchas containing many fall 
specimens, in the collection of Mr. J. Dwight, Jr., and have also 
examined the collections of Mr. George B. Sennett and Dr. E. A. 
Mearns. To all these gentlemen I return my most grateful thanks ; 
their uniform courtesy in complying with my request has made 
the gathering of material a pleasure rather than a task. 


A SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIRDS 
OF THE GULF. COAST, OF, FLORIDA. 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 


( Continued from Vol. VI, p. 252.) 


Lanius ludovicianus. LOGGERHEAD SHRIKE.—A common resident 
species at all points visited on the Gulf Coast. In the vicinity of Tarpon 
Springs they begin to breed by the last of March. They were commonand 
bred at Punta Rassa, but Mr. Atkins has no records of the species at Key 
West. , 

Vireo altiloquus barbatulus. BLACK-WHISKERED VIREO.—A regular 
and common migrant, breeding on the Gulf coast of Florida at least as 
far north as Anclote Keys, where the birds are common during the summer 
months. They arrive at this point from the south about the last of any of 
the birds, not appearing till May 18, which is the earliest record, and not 
becoming common until the first week in June. The species seems to 
be confined to the low mangrove keys at this point, and rarely visits the 
main land. Yetit has been taken at Tampa, and and I have observed it 
on two occasions in the town of Tarpon Springs, both times late in the 
summer of 1886. 

Mr. Atkins has observed and taken the birds at both Punta Rassa 
and Key West, where it is by no means uncommon. He says: ‘Arrived 
at Punta Rassa about May 18, 1886. Breeds in low thick growths of man- 
grove, both on the main land and on outlying keys. Last noted Sep- 
tember 5, 1886. Taken at Key West, April 10 and 26, 1887, and observed 
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throughout June, 1888, and in the summer. Taken on September 5, 1888, 
and several times after, the latest being September 13.” The birds havea 
song not unlike Vireo ol/vaceus, but usually delivered even more deliber- 
ately than the song of that species. 

Vireo olivaceus. ReED-EYED ViREO. —In the region about Tarpon 
Springs this is a common spring and fall migrant, arriving from the 
middle to last of March, and a number find a summer home at this point. 
Observed and taken throughout the summer of 1886. Took a young 
female, No. 5877, full-grown, June 3, 1888. Mr. Atkins says it is a 
common migrant both at Punta Rassa and at Key West, often being asso- 
ciated with Vzreo altcloguus barbatulus. 

Vireo gilvus. WaArRBLING VirREO. — Apparently a rare spring migrant 
in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. Not observed in the fall. Mr. Atkins 
has not met with it at Punta Rassa or at Key West. 

Vireo flavifrons. YELLOW-THROATED VirREO.— A rare migrant. At 
Tarpon Springs, April 26, 1887, 1 took an adult female, No. 3926. This is 
my only record. Mr. Atkins took it at Punta Rassa on April 5, 1886, 
and at Key West on April 1 and October 5, 1887. 

Vireo solitarius. BLUE-HEADED VirREO.—A not uncommon migrant, and 
remains throughout the winter in small numbers in the vicinity of 
Tarpon Springs. The only point where Mr. Atkins has met with the 
species is Key West where he took a single bird on February 3, 1888. 

Vireo noveboracensis. WHITE-EYED ViIREO.—This bird appears to be, 
in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, a rather rare migrant and winter resi- 
dent. I have before me eight representatives taken, four in April and 
four in October, which are identical with White-eyed Vireos in my col- 
lection taken near Washington, D. C. These are all the Vireos that I 
have collected in this region which I can refer to true noveboracensis. 
They are about equally divided as to sex. Of the spring specimens two 
are males and two females, and the latter had not yet laid nor would they 
have laid for several weeks. It seems proper from these facts and those 
about to be presented in regard to V. noveboracensts maynard?, to con- 
sider true zoveboracensts as a migrant and not as the form breeding in 
this part of Floriaa. 

Vireo noveboracensis maynardi. Kry West VirEo.—Mr. Atkins has 
kindly sent me from the Island of Key West twenty-two representatives 
of this subspecies. Of these all but two were taken in April and May, 
and are doubtless all breeding birds. The other two specimens were 
taken in January and February and are very typical of this subspecies. 
Mr. Atkins finds the birds common, resident, and breeding in numbers. 
He has also sent me four White-eyed Vireos from Punta Rassa which 
match iirall particulars the series of Vireo noveboracensis maynard? taken 
at Key West. I have before me twelve White-eyed Vireos taken at Tarpon 
Springs in the months of April, May, June, July, and September that so 
nearly match in all particulars the Key West birds of Mr. Atkins that 
they can only be looked upon as representatives of this subspecies. 
Three of these birds are fully fledged young birds of the year. The ear- 
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liest taken is No. 3370, 2 Fuv., May 5, 1887. This bird, though only 
just fully grown, is quite recognizable as the subspecies in question, 
having the much more robust bill conspicuously developed. This and 
other characteristics of the subspecies are also clearly to be seen in the 
two other young birds, taken on June 12 and July 26 respectively. From 
the foregoing data it would seem probable that the breeding White-eyed 
Vireos of the Gulf coast, at least from Tarpon Springs south, are more 
properly referable to the subspecies maynard than to the true zovebora- 
censis. : 

Mniotilta varia. BLACK-AND-WHITE WARBLER. — This is a common 
migrant, but has not been observed in winter at Tarpon Springs. In the 
spring the birds arrive at this point about the Jast of March and are com- 
mon until early in May, when for a short time they disappear. I have 
notes of their common occurrence in the third week of July, so they 
probably find a breeding ground at no very great distance. 

Mr. Atkins has found the species to be common at both Punta Rassa 
and Key West at:all times of the year except from May 2, when the last 
migrants to the north were noted, until July 13-16, when the birds 
returned in large numbers — both adults and young birds of the year. 

Protonotaria citrea. PROTHONOTARY WARBLER. — During the spring 
migration, from March 30 until the latter part of April, and again from 
the last of July to the 20th of September, I have taken and observed this 
species in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, but at no time can it be deemed 
a common bird at this point. Mr. Atkins has found it sparingly both at 
Punta Rassa and at Key West on the following dates: ‘‘ Punta Rassa — 
August 28 and 29, 1886, and September 13 and 17 of the same year; Key 
West — April 6 and 11, and July 28, 1888; August 8, 1889, a single bird 
seen.” These are all of his records. 

Helinaia swainsonii. SWAINSON’s WARBLER. —I have been unable 
to detect the presence of Swainson’s Warbler at or near Tarpon Springs 
at any time of the year. Mr. Atkins considers the species as very rare at 
Punta Rassa. At Key West on September 18 and 20, 1888, two birds 
were taken by him on each date, and during the present season, 1889, he 
writes of meeting with the birds but once, about the middle of September. 

Helmitherus vermivorus. WoRM-EATING WARBLER. —A rather un- 
common migrant in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. Appears about the 
25th of March, remaining till late in April. I have not met with it at 
this point in the fall. 

At Punta Rassa, Mr. Atkins found it a rather common migrant in the 
spring, and much rarer in the fall, when it appeared September 15 and 
remained but a few days. At Key West, he says: ‘1887, April 11, noted. 
Again on April 18. Returning, arrived August 30, and are more or less 
common until October 1.” It is probable that a few individuals winter 
at Key West. 

Helminthophila bachmani. BACHMAN’s WARBLER. — This bird has ~- 
not been observed as yet on the Gulf coast in the vicinity of Tarpon 


Springs. 
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For records of its occurrence and capture by Mr. Atkins, on the Island 
of Key West during the seasons of 1887 and 1888, the reader is referred to 
‘The Auk,’ VolIV, p. 348, and Vol. V, pp. 428-430. During the sea- 
son of 1889 Mr. Atkins has again had the opportunity to study this little- 
known and rare species, and has kindly sent me the following notes to be 
used in this connection: ‘‘ Key West, Florida, 1889. First arrival from 
north, July 17, one adult male and one young female. Next observed 
July 23, three birds. Not seen again until July 31, though I was watching 
for them almost continually; three birds again on this date. August 4, 
found them more common, perhaps a dozen birds in all were seen. From 
this time till August 25 inclusive, I found them regularly in small num- 
bers. On August 8, 11, and 25 they were most abundant, particularly so 
on the first-named date, when as many as twenty-five or thirty birds were 
seen. After the 11th there was a decline in the numbers until the 25th, 
when they were again almost as numerous as on the 8th, but none were 
observed after the 25th.” 

The following biographical notes, also made by Mr. Atkins, are sub- 
mitted. ‘‘Bachman’s Warbler in its habits is very much like the Parula 
Warbler (Compsothlypis americana). The resemblance is more notice- 
able when feeding and in search of food. The birds will then penetrate 
a thick bunch of leaves and go through, over and all around in the most 
thorough manner in their exploration after insects that appeal to their 
taste. They are very active, and constantly in motion. They are also 
quarrelsome, and resent the intrusion of other species. Frequently I 
have noticed them fighting away the White-eyed Vireo, and where two or 
more Bachman’s Warblers are observed together, one is pretty sure to see 
them chasing and fighting among themselves. When disturbed or 
alarmed they are at once alert; a sharp alarm note, something like that 
of a Yellow-throated Warbler (D2. domznzca), is uttered, but more forci- 
ble and clear cutin its delivery. This is accompanied with a few jerks of 
the tail, and the birdis off toa neighboring tree. They are found alike 
in the trees, low bushes, and shrubbery, sometimes on or quite near 
the ground, and seem to prefer the heavy and more thickly grown woods 
to trees or bushes more in the open. Young birds were quite tame, but 
the adults as a rule were very shy and difficult to approach after having 
been once disturbed.” 

Mr. Atkins secured a series of some forty odd of these interesting birds 
during the fall migration above alluded to, z. e., during July and August, 
1889. 

During the season of 1888 the birds remained at Key West somewhat 
later, the last observed being on September 5. 

Helminthophila pinus. BLUE-wInGeD WARBLER. — Apparently rare 
on the Gulf coast of Florida. I have been unable to detect its presence in 
the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. Mr. Atkins did not meet with it at 
Punta Rassa, and has only found it on a single occasion at Key West, 
August 30, 1887, when he secured a single bird and saw no others. 

Helminthophila chrysoptera. GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER. — Another 
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rare migrant on the Gulf coast. Not met with in the vicinity of Tarpon 
Springs, nor at Punta Rassa. Mr. Atkins secured an adult female bird 
at Key West, August 25, 1889. This is the only time he has met with 
the species at this point. 

Helminthophila celata. ORANGE-CROWNED WARBLER. — Not observed 
at Tarpon Springs, but Mr. Atkins has found it at Key West, asa not 
Uncommon fall migrant. ‘‘Common at Key West on October 5, 1887, 
and for a few days after.” ‘‘ First arrival, Key West, September 8, 1889.” 
—J. W. Atkins. 

Helminthophila peregrina. TENNESSEE WARBLER. — Not common as 
a migrant in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. Mr. Atkins took examples 
at Punta Rassa on April 10, 1886, but says ‘‘ the birds were rare.” Again 
he found them at Key West in October, 1887, associated with ZH. celata, 
though not nearly as common as that species. 

Compsothlypis americana. PARULA WARBLER.—A rather common 
migrant in the spring and fall on the Gulf coast of Florida. Spring arri- 
val at Tarpon Springs late March and early April, remaining about a 
month. Returns in late August or the first week of September. No 
noted in the winter. Mr. Atkins noted the bird as a migrant at Puntat 
Rassa at approximately the same dates, and did not observe it there dur- 
ing the winter. He also finds the species at Key West, and remarks as 
follows: ‘‘ Found more or less all winter at Key West, but migrants begin 
to arrive from the south by the middle of March, and all have passed by 
May 1. Returned July 30, 1888, and soon became very common. First 
seen returning from north on August 4, 1889.” 

Dendroica tigrina. CAPE May WarsBLER. — Not an uncommon 
migrant in spring in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, but not so common 

.in the fall. Records for three years at this point give the extremes of 
dates on which this species was taken or notedas from April 17 to May 4. 

At Punta Rassa Mr. Atkins did not find it at all common, and I append 
his notes from that point. ‘‘ First spring arrival April 16, 1886. Return- 
ing in fall, first seen October 5, 1886.” The following observations made 
at Key West, by the same gentleman are of interest. ‘‘ At Key West the 
birds appeared April 11, 1887, and were observed till May 4. They 
returned October 14 and were here till about November 1. Were com- 
mon; on October 23, 1887, I took eight specimens without moving from 
my position. Last year (1888) they arrived and departed about the same 
time.” 

Dendroica zstiva. YELLOW WARBLER. — Not common as spring 
migrants in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, but a few remain to breed in 
the neighborhood. After July 20 they become more abundant, the repre- 
sentatives being mostly young birds of the year. After September 15 I 
have not observed them. Mr. Atkins says: ‘‘They are very common fall 
migrants at both Punta Rassa and Key West, but not noted in either 
place in the spring, First noted at Key West on July 26, 1889.” 

Dendroica czrulescens. BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER. —A 
rather rare spring migrant in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs where I have 
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observed it sparingly from the 2d to the roth of May in different years. 
Most of the individuals noted have been males. Not observed in the fall. 
Mr. Atkins says of the species : ‘‘ Rare migrant in spring at Punta Rassa, 
recorded but once, on May 4, 1886; but in fall itis common at this point, 
and at Key West it is very common on both migrations and is sometimes 
to be found in the winter.” 

Dendroica coronata. MyrtTcte WARBLER. — Abundant migrant and 
common winter resident at all points on the Gulf coast of Florida. The 
capture of an adult female in worn breeding plumage at Key West, July 
28, 1888, by Mr. J. W. Atkins, is of interest and has been, recorded in 
‘The Auk,’ Vol. V, p. 430. 

Dendroica maculosa. MAGNOLIA WARBLER. — This species is appar- 
ently a very rare spring migrant along the Gulf coast of Florida, and 
though not common in fall is of regular occurrence at thatseason. Mr. 
Atkins did not find the species at Punta Rassa, but has detected it at Key 
West twice in the spring, May 17, 1887, and April 27, 1889, a single bird 
being taken on each occasion. He sends me no records of it from Key 
West in the fall. 

Dendroica cerulea. CERULEAN WARBLER. —I have not detected the 
presence of this species at Tarpon Springs or at other points that have 
been visited on the Gulf coast. Mr. Atkins did not find the bird at Punta 
Rassa, but took one at Key West, April 16, 1887, and another on April 
29, 1889, these being all of his records. 

Dendroica striata. BLACK-POLL WARBLER.— A common migrant in 
both spring and fall on the Gulf coast in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs 
and at other points where investigations have been carried on. At Tar- 
pon Springs they arrive in spring about the last week in April and remain 
till about May 12-15. 

In this connection it is of interest to record a great mortality among the 
representatives of this species, during the spring migration of 1888. It is 
so rare that one finds any birds dying or dead from other than accidental 
causes, generally connected in some way with innovations caused by 
the settlement of a country, as telegraph wires, light-houses, and the like, 
that it seems worth while to give the following details of the epidemic. 
It was apparently confined, so far as I am aware, to representatives of this 
species alone, and only to those individuals which visited the Anclote 
Keys and Hog Island. These Keys are four in number, and are four 
miles from the main land, in the Gulf, and extend in a north and south 
line for about twenty-five miles. I found in late April and early May 
many D. striata dead, and others apparently ill unto death on these 
islands, and though there was an infinite variety of other bird-life repre- 
sented atthe same points, yet no other species seemed to be suffering or 
was found dead. Of Dendroica striata I picked up dead on April 29, 
1888, in ashort walk on South Anclote Key, upwards of twenty-five. 

In the fall the birds pass late in September and during October in 
numbers. 

Mr. Atkirs considers the birds as rare spring migrants at Punta Rassa, 
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but common in the fall, and at Key West they are very common on both 
migrations. 

Dendroica blackburniz. BLACKBURNIAN WARBLER. —I have but few 
records of the occurrence of the Blackburnian Warbler at Tarpon Springs 
and these are subjoined. No. 3847, 2, ad., September 1, 1886; No. 3704, 
¢, ad., October 1, 1886; No. 3705, g, young of year, October 1, 1886; © 
No. 3934, d, ad., October 15, 1886. Mr. Atkins did not get the birds 
at Punta Rassa, but has taken them twice at Key West, a single bird 
on October 21, 1887, and a second on July 29, 1889. 

Dendroica dominica. YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER. —A rather com- 
mon resident bird in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, and breeds in num- 
bers. Young birds of the year are fully fledged by June 7, No. 6050 of my 
collection being a male young of the year, taken on this date, and very 
like an old bird in appearance. Mr. Atkins says the species is a common 
resident at Punta Rassa and at Key West, particularly in winter. At Key 
West they do not apparently breed, as they are absent for a short time 
in early summer returning again about July 25. 

Dendroica dominica albilora.—Sycamore Warbler.—At Key West on 
March 27, 1888, Mr. Atkins secured an adult male of this subspecies 
which he has kindly sent to me and which is No. 5457 of my collection. 
This is the only record that I am aware of from the region under consid- 
eration. 

Dendroica virens. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER. — A rare 
migrant in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. My only record is No. 3919, 
male young of year, October 15, 1886. Mr. Atkins did not méet with 
it at Punta Rassa and gives it as rare at Key West, where he secured 
single birds on October 14, 1887, and on January 28 and April 1, 1888. 

Dendroica vigorsii. PINE WARBLER. — A common resident in the 
vicinity of Tarpon Springs, breeding very abundantly. Young female 
birds of the year in fresh unworn plumage, taken at Tarpon Springs, 
have the buff shade of the underparts particularly pronounced. | This 
phase seems quite transient, as by the middle of October, or by November 1 
at latest, the color has faded very decidedly, and a yellowish wash, before 
this time not apparent, appears on the throat and fore part of the breast 
of most individuals of the sex and age refered to. 

Dendroica palmarum. PALM WARBLER.—Common migrant and winter 
resident in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, and at both Punta Rassa and 
Key West Mr. Atkins’s experience is of a like nature. In the vicinity of 
Tarpon Springs the first arrivals in fall are about the 22d of September, 
and in a few days the birds are common. ‘They remain at this point in 
numbers till from the 5th to 18th of April. 

Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea. YELLOW PALM WARBLER.—The © 
examples of this subspecies that I have met with in the vicinity of Tarpon 
Springs are of rare occurrence, but they regularly appear in small numbers 
late in March and early in April, remaining but a few days. I have no 
fall records. Mr. Atkins has sent me notes regarding these birds from 
both Punta Rassa and Key West, that are of similar import to the above 
conclusion. 
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Dendroica discolor. PRAIRIE WARBLER—An abundant migrant, and 
many breed, in the neighborhood of Tarpon Springs. At this point I have 
no records of the species in winter, and it is most common in August and 
September. At Punta Rassa and at Key West it isabundant asa migrant, 
and it breeds sparingly at the former point. It winters at both places. This 
information is kindly furnished me by Mr. Atkins. For further remarks 
on this species, see Auk, Vol. IV, pp. 134-135. 

Seiurus aurocapillus. Oven-Birp. — A rather common spring and fall 
migrant about Tarpon Springs, appearing in late March andearly April 
and in September. Mr. Atkins, speaking of the species at Punta Rassa 
and at Key West, says: ‘‘ Winters more or less commonly at both places, 
and is anabundant migrant, especially at Key West in fall. First arrivals 
at this latter point, August 19, 1889, several birds.” 

Seiurus noveboracensis. WATER-THRUSH. — A not common migrant 
in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, where it occurs in April and in Septem- 
ber and October. Mr. Atkins says: “It is one of the most abundant mi- 
grants at both Punta Rassa and Key West, but is represented in larger 
numbers at the latter than at the former point, and the fall migration 
is greatly in excess of the spring flight. First migrants return to Key 
West from the north about August 16, 1889.” 

Seiurus motacilla. LouIsiANA WATER-THRUSH.—I have not met 
with this species in Florida. Mr. Atkins regards it as rare at Key West, 
and he did not secure it at Punta Rassa. Key West records are July 16, 
1888; April 6, 1889. ‘‘ Returned from north July 16, and after this time 
I met with from one to four specimens, but never more than four, and 
that on but one occasion, every time I collected up to the latter part of 
August.” 

Geothlypis formosa. KrnTuCcKy WARBLER. —A rare migrant on the 
Gulf coast of Florida. The only record I have is of an adult male taken 
at Tarpon Springs, April 6, 1886. Mr. Atkins has not met with the 
species. 

Geothlypis agilis.s CoNNEcTICUT WARBLER. —A rare migrant. The 
only record that I am aware of from the Gulf coast of Florida is that of an 
adult female, No. 3443, taken at Anclote Keys, May 24, 1887. See Auk, 
Vola p: 187- 

Geothlypis trichas. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT.— A common resi- 
dent species on the Gulf coast of Florida [G. ¢. ¢gnota Chapman], supple- 
mented during the migrations by many individuals on their way north and 
south. Itis, Mr. Atkins says, a migrant at Key West and Punta Rassa, 
remaining in the winter, but probably does not breed at these points. 

My friend, Mr. Chapman of the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York, has been studying the geographical variations of this species 
for some time, and to aid him in his investigations I have placed all the 
material which I have collected in Florida pertaining to the matter at his 
disposal. He promises an early report which will doubtless be novel, 
exhaustive, and of great interest. 

Since the above was written, Mr. Chapman has concluded his investiga- 
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tions, which are published in this number of ‘The Auk.’ See antfea, 
PP- 9-14- 

Icteria virens. YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT. — The evidence of the occur- 
rence of the Yellow-breasted Chat on the Gulf coast of Florida is so far of 
a negative character. I have been unable to detect its presence nor has 
Mr. Atkins found out anything with regard to its occurence at either of 
the points where he has so carefully collected. It is not a little remarka- 
ble that so conspicuous a species. which breeds but little to the north of 
the region under consideration, and which apparently winters to the 
south of the United States, should be unknown at these points as a 
migrant. 

Sylvania mitrata. HooprED WARBLER.—A rather common spring 
migrant in and about Tarpon Springs, but rare in the fall. It appears 
here late in March or early in April and remains about three weeks. 
I have'no record of its breeding in the area under consideration. The 
latest fall date is on September 17, 1886. At Punta Rassa Mr. Atkins 
did not meet with this species, nor has he found it at all common at Key 
West. Atthat point his records are March 18, April 1 and 3, August 
30, and September 13, 1887, a single bird on each day. ‘* 1889, arrived 
from north August 19, two or three seen later.” 

Setophaga ruticilla. RepsTrartT.—A not very common spring and fall 
migrant in the country about Tarpon Springs. In the spring it passes 
through here during the first two weeks in May, and appears again return- 
ing about August 5 to 10 and remains till the first of November. Mr. 
Atkins gives it as a rare spring and common fall migrant at Punta Rassa 
and as equally common both spring and fall at Key West. His notes in 
regard to the latter point are: ‘‘ Last migrants northward May 21, 1887. 
Returned August 9, 1887; young birds of year, both sexes, taken. 1889, 
July 22, young of year and adult female; July 30, adult male.” | 


( Tobe continued.) 


NOTES ON PYPIZLO- FUSCOS MESOLEUCUS 
AND PIPILO ABERTYT, THEIR HABITS, 
NESTS AND EGGS. 


BY CAPT. CHARLES E. BENDIRE. 


Tue Canon ToOWHEE is a common resident throughout the 
year, in the southern portions of Arizona at least, and I found 
it especially abundant during the breeding season in 1872 in the . 
vicinity of the present site of Camp Lowell, near Tucson, the 
principal town in the Territory at the time. The bird was first 
obtained by Dr, Kennerly, the naturalist of the Pacific Rail- 
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road expedition along the 35th Parallel, on Bill Williams Fork, 
Arizona, February 5, 1854, and was shortly afterwards described 
by Prof. Spencer F. Baird, as P¢pzlo mesoleucus. Inthe A. O. 
U. Code and Check-List it is placed as one of the races of the 
Brown Towhee ( Pzpzlo fuscus). These, besides the bird in ques- 
tion, are P¢pzlo fuscus albigula, found in Lower California, and 
Pipilo fuscus cr¢ssalis in California proper. 

If eggs counted for anything in the relationship of birds, P2Az/o 
fuscus mesoleucus then would certainly have to be classed as a 
distinct ‘species from the other two forms, and I always held that 
it should till recently, after examining a series of skins of these 
three forms in the National Museum collection, I found that 
the California race, P. fuscus crissalés, was the darkest colored, as 
well as the largest in size, showing more of a rufous tint generally. 
P. fuscus mesoleucus comes next in size, but is much paler than 
the former, especially about the throat, and has a distinct reddish 
capon the head. P. fuscus albigula is the smallest of the three, 
has the reddish cap also, and is generally still paler colored 
throughout than P. fascus mesoleucus, but comes very close to 
this in general appearance, and if a number of unmarked skins of 
these two forms were mixed together, it would certainly be difficult 
to tell where one race began and the otherended. Now one might 
reasonably presume that the eggs of the last two races at least 
would resemble each other closely, but they do not. 

The eggs of P. fuscus crissalis and P. fuscus albigula re- 
semble each other both in their ground color and in markings. 
The ground color is a light greenish blue, very similar to that of 
the eggs of Agelatus phaniceus. They are sparsely spotted or 
blotched with a very dark brown, almost a black, the markings 
being principally confined to the larger end of the eggs; occa- 
sionally these spots are connected with fine hair-like lines; there 
are also a few lighter colored shell markings of lavender and 
purple to be found in most of the specimens. Their shape varies 
from ovate to elliptical ovate. The average measurement of fifty 
specimens of P. fuscus créssal’s is .g8 X .72 inch, the largest 
egg measuring 1.03 X .78 inch, the smallest .gt x .7o inch. 
The average measurements of twenty-three specimens of P7fz/o 
fuscus albigula are as follows: average size .go X_ .66, largest 
egg .98 X .69, smallest .80 x .64 inch. In the eggs of the 
Saint Lucas Towhee, the ground color is a trifle paler also, due 
no doubt to fading out by age. For the purpose of better com- 
parison I gave the description of the above races, although not 
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strictly within the scope of this paper. It will be seen that the 
eges of P. fuscus mesoleucus are entirely different, both in 
ground color and in the amount of markings, from the other two 
races. Similar cases occur in the genera SAzxzus, Aphelocoma, 
Har porhynchus, as well as others, showing conclusively that the 
egg alone cannot always be relied upon, to point out the relation- 
ship of species. 

But to come back to the subject proper. No mention, as far as 
I am aware, has been made of the eggs of this subspecies by the 
earlier ornithological writers, excepting Dr. J. G. Cooper who 
says in his ‘Ornithology of California,’ page 248, as follows: 
‘*This species is very abundant in southern Arizona, where its 
habits are much like those of P. abertzz. The eggs resemble 
those of P. fusca,” The late Dr. T. M. Brewer published the 
’ first correct description of these eggs on page 516, Appendix to 
Vol. III, ‘History of North American Birds’ by Baird, Brewer 
and Ridgway, from specimens collected by the writer in 1872, in 
the vicinity of the present site of Camp Lowell, about seven miles 
northeast of Tucson, Arizona. Here I found the Cation Towhee 
nesting quite abundantly on the more or less open plains im- 
mediately back from the Rillitto Creek bottom, which are here 
covered with straggling mesquite trees and bushes of various 
kinds, some of them attaining a height of ten or twelve feet, inter- 
spersed here and there with cacti and yuccas of different species, 
the cholla cactus predominating. The nests were usually found 
from one to two hundred yards distant from the creek bottom and 
scarcely ever more than a mile away from this, but never in the 
bottom proper, the chosen home of PZz/o aberti. According to 
Mr. W. E. D. Scott, who has done so much excellent work in 
Arizona in more recent years, the Canon Towhee is equally abun- 
dant in the neighboring mountains and ranges well up to the 
pine forests. He found his first nests in the Catalina Mountains 
at an altitude of 3500 feet, about the middle of March, and ac- 
cording to him the breeding period extended well into July.* To 
explore the same localities that Mr. Scott did in 1883, would 
have been exceedingly unwholesome in 1872, on my second visit 
to Arizona, and still more so in previous years, The chances 
would have been more than even, that an inquisitive naturalist, 
venturing into the recesses of the Catalina Mountains, even 


* Auk, Vol. IV, No. 3, July 1887, p. 204. 
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with a fair-sized and well-armed party, would have been himself 
collected sooner or later by one of Chief Cachise’s enterprising 
cut-throats who then roamed over these mountain ranges more 
or less at their own sweet will. The ornithologist collecting 
in Arizona at the present day cannot imagine the changes that 
twenty years have brought about in that country, and it is hard to 
realize the difficulties under which the earlier explorers labored. 
It would take too much space to enumerate even a few of these 
here, but having entered Arizona myself as early as 1857, although 
I had no means to collect anything then, I am quite competent 
to judge what risks and discomforts the pioneer naturalists of 
Arizona, Drs. Coues, Cooper, and Palmer, underwent in the 
interests of science. Only on my second visit to the Territory 
in 1872 was I enabled to add a little to our knowledge of the 
avifauna of that even then still little known region. Fortunately 
there was a cessation of hostilities on our part, only, however, 
against the hostile Apaches, for a portion of the year, as peace 
commissioners had been sent out from Washington to make 
terms with the hostiles, which enabled me to make a few interest- 
ing discoveries which I could not have done otherwise. 

I found my first nest of Pzpzlo fuscus mesoleucus on June 4, 
1872; it contained two fresh eggs, and was placed in a mesquite 
bush about four feet from the ground and not particularly well 
concealed. According to my observations (I examined some 
seventy nests) by far the greater majority were placed in low mes- 
quite trees, sometimes close to the trunk, in the forks of limbs, and 
again well out on a branch, rarely more than eight feet from the 
ground. An occasional nest was placed in a cholla cactus. 
None were found directly on the ground. The nest is a large 
one for the size of the bird, loosely constructed externally. It is 
composed of weed stalks and coarse, dry grasses, and is lined with 
fine thread-like rootlets and horse-hair, when the latter is obtain- 
able. It is an unusually deep nest. One collected by Lieut. 
H.C. Benson, 4th Cav., U. S. Army, at Fort Huachuca, Ari- 
zona, April 9, 1887, and now before me, measures outwardly 
5 inches across, inner diameter 3 inches, outer depth 34 inches, 
inner 2 inches. Externally it is principally constructed of the 
stems and dry blossoms ofa species of Gvaphalium, small twigs, 
leaves, etc. The inner lining consists of the seed-tops of grasses 
belonging to the genus /7stwca and hemp-like plant fibres. 
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The eggs are usually three in number; about one nest in ten 
contains four ; occasionally I have found the bird sitting hard on 
but two, probably a second or third brood. On comparing notes 
with Mr. Herbert Brown of Tucson, an enthusiastic naturalist, 
who has made careful and extended observations over pretty 
much the same ground I did in 1872, I found the nesting season 
_ of 1872 must have been an unusually late one, as he has since then 
found many species breeding there fully two months earlier than I 
did. Nests of this species with perfectly fresh eggs were found by 
meas late as Sept. 11, and it is reasonable to presume that as many 
as three broods are raised by some of these birds at least. 

The ground color of the eggs of the Canon Towhee is a very 
pale bluish white, or very light pearl gray, scarcely an egg in a 
series of one hundred and three specimens can be called pure 
white. As far as markings are concerned, these eggs can be 
divided into two types. In one the spots are sharp, well defined, 
occasionally connected with each other by lines and scrawls, and 
principally concentrated about the larger end. Their color is a 
very deep brown, almost a black. This pattern includes the less 
heavily marked specimens. In the second type, the markings 
are less clearly defined, more irregular in shape, mere blotches, 
and much more profuse. The color is less deep, more of a 
claret brown or vinaceous rufous, In addition fine shell markings 
of lavender and heliotrope purple are scattered more or less 
profusely over the entire egg in both types. The eggs bear a 
certain resemblance to those of S¢arnella, especially to heavily 
marked specimens of the western race, Sturnella magna neglecta. 
Nearly all the eggs of Ppzlo fuscus mesoleucus are much 
more heavily marked than those of the other two races, aside 
from the radical difference of the ground color, which is also 
more lustrous. In aseries of one hundred and three specimens 
before me, all but eleven collected by myself, there is considerable 
difference both in size and shape. The eggs are mostly ovate, 
some elliptical ovate. The average size of the series before me is 
.92 X .69 inch. The largest egg measures 1.04 XX .71, the 
smallest .81 X .66 inch, and a runt egg ofthis species in the collec- 
tion measures but .7o X .56 inch. 

In its habits and its call notes the Cafion Towhee does not 
differ materially from P¢pzlo aberti. Neither can be called a 
songster. It is more or less terrestrial at all times, rather shy, 
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sticking close to the underbrush, but not nearly as much so as 
Pipilo aberti. It is much more easily obtained, as the localities 
frequented by it during the breeding season are much more open 
and free from undergrowth and creeping vines than the bottoms 
where the former lives. During winter I have noticed it fre- 
quently associated with other ground-feeding species like Zozo- 
trichia leucophrys and intermedia, Melospiza fasciata fal- 
lax, Calamospiza melanocorys, Peucea carpalis and arizone, 
and Amphispiza btlineata, as well as others. Large flocks 
composed principally of the species mentioned would _ fre- 
quently alight on the open ground about my camp, especially 
about the picket line where the cavalry horses were tied up at 
night and fed, and at such times they would allow themselves 
to be approached rather closely, and it was generally an easy 
matter to select such specimens as one wanted while they 
were searching for food. 
Pipilio aberti. 

The life history of Abert’s Towhee seems to be much better 
known than that of the Caton Towhee; a pretty full account of 
its habits is given in Vol. II, ‘History of North American Birds,’ 
Baird, Brewer and Ridgway, pp. 128-130. It appears that its 
nest and eggs were first discovered by Dr. J. G. Cooper, and 
described by him from specimens taken near Fort Mohave, Ari- 
zona, April 1, 1861. The types, Nos. 7275 and 7276, are stillin 
the National Museum collection, in a good state of preservation. 

Abert’s Towhee is the largest of the plain colored Pipilos of the 
Pacific coast, and a quite different looking bird from the Cafion 
Towhee, its most striking characters being its uniform pale cin- 
namon color, only relieved by a slight edging of black around the 
base of the bill, and its unusually long tail. I found it a quite 
common resident, and breeding abundantly, in the vicinity of my 
camp on Rillitto Creek, if possible even more common than the 
Canton Towhee. Inits habits it is one of the shyest birds I know, 
and although I could readily find one of its nests, every hundred 
feet, in a certain limited area, it was quite a different matter to 
secure the parent for identification. I wasted more than one hour 
in watching for these birds. Their loud alarm note of hzzt¢, 
hut, indicated their whereabouts readily enough, but getting a 
good view of them was another thing. Even during the winter 
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months they were hard to secure, and not by any means as social 
in their habits as the Cation Towhee. I found my first nest with 
eggs on May 13, 1872, placed in a willow thicket, about three anda 
half feet from the ground. Outwardly this was composed exclu- 
sively of the soft inner bark of the cottonwood, resting ona slight 
platform of small sticks and dry weed stalks. Inside the nest was 
lined with finer material of the same kind, and a few horse-hairs. 
This first nest was a rather flimsy affair; most of those found 
subsequently were much better constructed, principally dry weed 
stalks, the soft inner bark of dry cottonwood logs, swamp grasses, 
fibres of wild hemp, an occasional leaf, and fine roots, entering into 
the composition of the nests. A few only, were lined with horse- 
hair, a material probably furnished by my herd which grazed in 
the vicinity and was daily driven into the creek bottom to water. 
The measurements of a nest taken by myself are 54 inches 
across externally by 4 inches indepth. Inner diameter, 3 inches ; 
depth, 24. The inner cavity is very small for the size of this 
bird, scarcely large enough to accommodate the body. Its long 
tail sticks up out of the nest, when sitting on its eggs, at a per- 
fect right angle, and it certainly must be an uncomfortable 
position for the bird to stay in for any length of time. 
All the nests I have found, about eighty in number, were placed 
in the densest thickets in the creek bottom proper, with but one 
single exception. This I found in the forks of a mesquite bush 
about four feet from the ground, on the open plain fully four hun- 
dred yards from its customary breeding places, and as this nest 
contained the only set of four eggs I found of this species, I made 
certain of the perfect identity of the parent by shooting it finally, 
after a tedious wait of overan hour. Fully sixty of these nests 
were placed in willow thickets, or on willow stumps around the 
tops of which young green sprouts had grown out again, the top 
of the stump itself making an excellent base forthe nest. I found 
many such stumps in the creek bottom, cut off about three or 
three and a half feet from the ground. With the characteristic 
laziness of the native Arizonian, I presume, they found it easier to 
cut them at that height, as it obviated bending their backs to a cer- 
tain extent. These young willow trees were from five to six inches 
in diameter, and were used for stringers or rafters on their adobe 
huts, to support the heavy dirt-covered roofs, I did not find a 
single nest directly on the ground ; usually they were from two and 
a half to three and a half feet above it, and seldom more than five 
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feet up. After willows, a species of ash was the next favorite, 
and I found one nest in such a tree fully twenty-five feet from the 
ground, placed in a fork in its topmost branches. Now and then 
a nest was placed in a bushy mesquite tree, and a couple of nests 
I found in wild currant bushes. 

The usual number of eggs laid by Abert’s Towhee is three, 
sets of only two are by no means unusual, however ; in buta single 
instance, already mentioned, I found four. Their ground color is 
a pale clay-blue, paler than in the eggs of P¢fzlo_fuscus crissalis 
and P. f. albtgula. The markings, as in those, are sparse, 
sharp, and well defined, generally heaviest about the larger end, 
in color very dark brown, almost black in some, in others these 
dark spots are less intense and margined with vinaceous and 
rufous about the edges. In some specimens these spots are con- 
nected with each other by fine hair-like lines and tracings of dif- 
ferent shades of brown or vinaceous, giving a very pretty effect. 
There are also some paler shell markings of lavender and purple 
to be found on some specimens, but in a majority of eggs these 
are wanting. The shape of most of the eggs is ovate, a few are 
elliptical, others elongate ovate. The average size of eighty- 
three specimens, all but six collected by myself, is .94 x .70 
inch. The largest egg measures 1.08 X .70, the smallest .82 x .69 
inch. 

I believe fully three broods are raised during the season, as I 
found a perfectly fresh set of eggs on Sept. 10. Several other 
species also were laying then. Abert’s Towhee has many ene- 
mies to contend against during the breeding season, and it is 
questionable after all, if they ever succeed in raising more than a 
couple of full broods. Small parties of Arizona Jays, from the 
mountains in the vicinity, were more than once met with by me, 
evidently bent on an egg-hunting expedition themselves, and no 
doubt some of the numerous species of Hawks, Owls, squirrels, 
and snakes, especially some of the latter, destroy a good many 
of their young as well as the eggs. The shrill cry of alarm 
uttered hy these birds when in distress, was more than once heard 
by me, when still quite a distance from the nest, due no doubt to 
the presence of some other intruder than myself. I frequently 
found broken eggshells lying at the foot of the empty nest, where a 
day or two previously I had seen a single egg and had left it for 
the set to be completed. 
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OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE SUMMER 
BIRDS OF THE MOUNTAIN PORTIONS 
OF PICKENS COUNTY, SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


BY LEVERETT M. I.OOMIS. 


SoMEWHAT over a dozen years ago, having become interested 
in the birds of the neighborhood of my home, the plan was con- 
ceived of making an ornithological survey of the State —a sys- 
tematic study of the avifauna of the various sections exhibiting 
distinctive physical characteristics. With the progress of my 
researches in Chester County, it became evident that the Piedmont 
Belt was an exceptionally inviting field — a veritable terra zncog- 
nita of surprising richness, —and that years of continuous effort 
should be devoted to its investigation. In consequence all thought 
of work in the mountainous districts was deferred until the time 
when further observation appeared to warrant an enlargement of 
territory. Inthe early part of July, 1886, I made a reconnais- 
sance of the portions of the mountain region lying in Pickens 
County in the vicinage of Mt. Pinnacle — the highest point in the 
State — and the following season I made a second visit of a week 
beginning June 18, and on June 4, 1888, a third visit of three 
days. In 188g I again continued my investigations, but instead 
of proceeding, as on former occasions, by rail to the point most 


convenient to Mt. Pinnacle — Easley, seventeen miles distant — I 
travelled across the country with a team of mules and a heavy 
covered wagon. Accompanied by a young colored man as a 
helper, I set out from Chester, June 3, and accomplished the 
journey in four days and a half. The influence of the mountains 
became early apparent, as I advanced, in the diminishing abun- 
dance of Mimus polyglottos and in the increasing prominence 
of Turdus mustelinus, and also by the presence of P2pzlo 
erythrophthalmus near Spartanburgh. I began work on the 
afternoon of my arrival, June 7, and continued without interrup- 
tion until July 2, the time of my departure for home. The sec- 
ond day after reaching the scene of my labors a long drought 
which had been prevailing terminated, and, with but few excep- 
tions, rain fell in some part of every day during my entire stay. 
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But in spite of this drawback field-work was diligently pressed, 
though I was compelled to put up at the house of a friend at the 
foot of Mt. Pinnacle instead of camping out as I had intended. 
The mules I had with me, however, enabled me to reach the 
summits and other places more remote without great loss of time. 
The mountain region of South Carolina may be briefly defined 
as a wedge-shaped territory, about one hundred and fourteen 
miles in length and from eight to twenty-one miles in width, 
stretching along the North Carolina boundary from the vicinity 
of Henry’s Knob and the King’s Mountain chain on the east to 
the Georgia line on the west, traversing the counties of York, 
Spartanburgh, Greenville, Pickens, and Oconee. Within this 
region there are two distinct districts; an outer one characterized 
by widely isolated elevations arising from a country essentially 
similar in general aspect to the Piedmont section, and an inner 
one, truly mountainous and properly a part of the Blue Ridge 
system, extending in an irregular belt — nowhere, perhaps, ex- 
ceeding a dozen miles in width — along the border from the State 
of Georgia to the northwestern corner of Spartanburgh County. 
About Mt. Pinnacle the mountains assume the form of succes- 
sive ranges, broken up by gaps into numerous peaks, and separated 
from one another by narrow valleys. Mt. Pinnacle, proper, is 
but a single point, with lateral spurs, in a chain lying between the 
Oolenoy and the South Fork Saluda. Table Rock, several miles 
away, is at the eastern terminus, the general trend of the range 
being east and west. The sides, which are very steep, are broken 
up into narrow ridges and hollows; the numerous brooks flowing 
from the latter rendering the region one exceptionally well watered. 
The summits culminate in mere points and sharp roof-like 
ridges — the apex of Mt. Pinnacle tapering to a surface of only 
a few square rods in extent. As would naturally be inferred 
from the name, Table Rock furnishes a partial exception to this 
statement. Just below the highest portion, and at a spot where 
a fine spring issues from the soil, there is a wooded area, com- 
paratively level, of upwards of twenty-five acres. On the slopes, 
near thecrest of the range, a few acres of fairly even ground are 
a rarity. Such places, forming little ‘benches’ and coves, are 
always compensated for by sudden drop-ofts, crags and cliffs 
abounding. The most noteworthy precipice of the locality, as 
well as of the whole mountain region, is at Table Rock, where 
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there is a sheer descent, according to local measurement, of nine 
hundred feet. The other ranges of the immediate vicinity do not 
differ strikingly from the Mt. Pinnacle range, though some are 
less precipitous and offer more favorable opportunities for agricul- 
ture. The absence of plateaus and other extended levels adds 
greatly to the difficulty of studying the avian fauna of the moun- 
taintops. A few shots generally drive the birds to the steeper 
declivities where prolonged pursuit is not feasible. Often birds 
will be plentiful a few hundred feet below the station occupied, in 
situations practically inaccessible, or which can be reached only 
by long detours entailing exhausting exertion. 

The Oolenoy Valley (or Oolenoe as formerly spelled by some 
writers), so often referred to in the subjoined notes, is a fertile 
bottom following the Oolenoy Creek from its junction with the 
Saluda (a branch of the Broad) to the watershed separating its 
south fork from the headwaters of an affluent of the Savannah in 
Reedy Cove. The High-low Gap, also frequently mentioned, is 
a dividing ridge between the north prong of the Oolenoy and the 
south branch of the Saluda. 

It will be seen that the territory actually covered by my explor- 
ations is very limited; the whole tract, bounded by Table Rock 
on the east, Reedy Cove on the west, the High-low Gap on the 
north, and the Oolenoy Valley on the south, perhaps aggregating 
not above twenty-five square miles. 

Except where the ground is sterile or rocky, the mountains are 
covered with woods of hardwood growth. There are but. few 
clearings, the settlements being almost exclusively confined to 
Reedy Cove and the Oolenoy and Saluda Valleys. Mt. Pinnacle 
is wholly uninhabited, although there is a little ‘ deadening’ near 
the summit where a few acres of hillside were formerly cultivated. 
Though there are fine forests, as at the top of Mt. Pinnacle and on 
Rich Mountain at Reedy Cove, still the timber is not of great age. 
Men of advanced years can remember when ‘ Bald Knob’ (the 
local appellation of Mt. Pinnacle) was, in fact, truly bald. The 
name, ‘ Mt. Pinnacle,’ is of very recent origin, having been be-- 
stowed by the engineers of the United States Coast and Geodetic 
Survey. For fear of unduly extending these preliminary remarks, 
allusion is made only to such floral features as forcibly arrested an 
eye accustomed to the woodlands of the lower country. Of the de- 
ciduous trees — aside from the oaks and hickories — the chestnut is 
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the most conspicuous. On the higher elevations, in some places, 
it predominates over all other kinds of growth. Hemlocks, 
solitary or in small groups, occur at all altitudes in the ravines and 
coves, interspersed among the hardwood. Scattered through 
these hollows and on their sides, in smaller numbers, are white 
pines, while in the damper locations an occasional black spruce 
towers mast-like amid the other trees. On the poorer ridges the 
Jersey or scrub pine abounds. The rarer Table-Mountain pine is 
accounted among the wonders of Table Rock. Rhododendrons 
everywhere border the wooded streams. The last season the first 
blossoms were noticed June 15. 

Of the mammals, I have but little of pertinence to note. I did 
not meet with Sczurus hudsontus o1 Lynx borealis canadensts, 
but both species are probably present, as I was told that the 
‘boomer’ was found on the mountains west on the Big Estatoe, 
and that a large cat, differing distinctively from the common one, 
was sometimes taken about Mt. Pinnacle by the wild-cat hunters. 
The ground squirrel (Zamzas striatus) is abundant and the 
ground hog (Arctomys monax) common. 

Three avifaune meet in the South Carolina highlands — the 
Louisianian, Carolinian, and Alleghanian. The first-named is 
not prominent, the local ornis being characterized by species 
representative of the Carolinian and Alleghanian, those of the 
former preponderating. The general influence of the mountains 
is of a nature so potent as to preclude the division of the two 
thousand feet, more or less, arising above the Oolenoy Valley 
into distinct faunal zones— sharp distinctions of this kind not 
existing. In considering the relation between distribution and 
altitude, woodland birds alone are of significance, for these 
mountain slopes do not supply the conditions essential to birds 
inhabiting open situations—a modifying circumstance always 
to be kept in mind in the perusal of the statements that follow. 
However, irregular lines of limitation with abrupt sinuosities 
may be drawn for a few species, the Alleghanian being confined 
above 20co feet and the Carolinian chiefly below 2500 feet. 
While these boundaries appear to be well sustained locally, still 
a wider field would probably show, in some cases at least, a 
more general distribution. The universal dispersion of Den- 
droica virens in the vicinage of Mt. Pinnacle and its reported 
restriction to the Canadian fauna in the higher mountains of North 
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Carolina, give peculiar emphasis to the fact that a single locality 
cannot safely be accepted as a criterion in the determination of 
vertical distribution, local conditions—not always obvious — 
often exercising greater influence than does mere elevation. The 
rigid adherence of Sezurus aurocapillus to the belt above 2000 
feet — a circumstance naturally not to be expected, if altitude were 
absolutely paramount, of a species occurring within the bounds 
of the Carolinian Fauna — strongly contrasts with the wide ranging 
of Dendroica virens. The uniform allotment of Helmitherus 
vermtvorus, Seturus motacilla, Geothlypis formosa, Thryo- 
thorus ludovicitanus, Parus bicolor, Parus carolinensis, shows 
what little weight height actually has in these mountains in gov- 
erning the upward range of some of the characteristic components 
of the Carolinian fauna. Of species whose range seems definitely 
restrained by altitude, it would naturally be expected that there 
would be a gradual diminution in abundance in receding from 
base or summit, but this is not strictly the case — the highest and 
lowest points often exhibiting, in a given area, numbers not un- 
equal. The pushing up along the barren ridges of Sztta puszlla 
of the Louisianian fauna strikingly illustrates the force exerted by 
floral surroundings. It should be added, further, that the streams 
of larger size are apparently as influential in extending the altitu- 
dinal range, in certain instances, as are rivers the latitudinal. 
The north fork of the Oolenoy well exemplifies this, the extreme 
limits, so far as noted, of a number of species being attained on 
this water-course near the High-low Gap. 

To summarize, while the predominant factor in the constitution 
of the bird-fauna of these mountains is altitude, still it does not 
strictly control vertical distribution, its immediate force being 
modified, 

1. By the combined effect of the mountains, this collective in- 
fluence pervading the lower grounds to such a degree as to check 
the extension of the more susceptible Carolinian forms and to 

‘ncrease that of some Alleghanian. 

2. By the flora, conditions of this nature— often of great 
potency where local habitat is concerned — extending or curtailing 
the general range. 

3. By streams (natural highways encouraging extension of 


3 
range) and other surface features, upon which depends the pres- 
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ence or absence of certain species—local environment in some 
instances counterbalancing disadvantages of elevation. 

4. By artificial circumstances, such as are brought about 
through the agency of man. 

5. By influences not apparent, as manifested in the selection 
of one locality as a place of residence and the rejection of another, 
to all appearance not dissimilar. 

6. By inherent power of adaptation in certain Carolinian species, 
notably Parus bicolor and Parus carolinensis, to the conditions 
incident to altitude, irrespective of other modifying considerations. 


LIST OF ELEVATIONS. 


Mt. Pinnacle : 7 : . , : : . 3436 feet. 
Table Rock : - : ; : - c - sia dau mee 
Pickens Court House . : : : ‘ 3 ErGz. 
Spartanburgh Court House : : : Z : 887 « 
High-low Gap . c : : : : : : 25 0Ry 
Reedy Cove : : f : : : : - TOLO) “ 
Oolenoy at foot of Mt. Pinnacle : : 2 : qrzg 8 


I am indebted for the first four of the above measurements to 
the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey. The last three were kindly 
supplied by a friend who obtained them directly from the engi- 
neers engaged in making the preliminary surveys of the projected 
Carolina, Cumberland Gap, and Chicago Railroad. 

A few words of explanation are necessary to a proper under- 
standing of the appended notes. In general, when no year is 
given, 1889 is meant. Large birds, when spoken of as common, 
are not to be regarded so in the same sense as smaller ones. 


1. Ardeaherodias. GreaT BLUE HERON. ‘CRANE.’—July 1, one was 
seen in the Oolenoy Valley at the foot of Mt. Pinnacle. The day follow- 
ing another—perhaps the same bird—was observed lower down the valley 
opposite Table Rock. From what I learned by inquiry, I judge that this 
species is not as plentiful as in the Piedmont Region. It is said to occur 
chiefly during wet spells. 

2. Ardea virescens. GREEN HERoN.—This Heron was met with dur- 
ing June, 1887, and again in June, 1889, along the Oolenoy, where its 
presence appears to be not infrequent. 

3. Colinus virginianus. BosB-wHITE. ‘PARTRIDGE.’—While this bird 
is very common, especially about the settlements, still it is apparently 
not as abundant as in Chester County and other portions of the upper 
country away from the mountains. 
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4. Bonasaumbellus. Rurrep Grouse. ‘PHEASANT.’—The Pheasant 
is fairly entitled to be ranked as common in this section. It is not con- 
fined to the mountain tops during the month of June but is found from 
base to summit, and is not more numerous at the higher elevations than 
the lower. At this season the mulberry trees are in fruit, and are much 
resorted to. Two of these trees at the foot of Mt. Pinnacle were visited 
daily by Pheasants during my stay. At the base of Rich Mountain, in 
Reedy Cove, I rode up to three that were feeding on wild strawberries in 
a little cove on the edge of the woods. Huckleberries also form a part of 
their diet at this season, and dogwood berries are said to be a favorite 
addition to their fare in the autumn. From what I gleaned from hunters, 
it seems that the wild-cat is the great enemy of the Pheasant. I was in- 
formed that both old and young were preyed upon, and that a young 
brood was often totally destroyed. They suffer but little from the gun, 
as they are not regularly pursued as objects of sport. (For previous 
notice, see ‘The Auk,’ Vol. III, Oct., 1886, p. 483.) 

I did not meet with the Wild Turkey, and, from all accounts, I judge 
that it is not as abundant as in the lower country. Its increasing scarcity 
is attributed to the hunters and to the wild-cats. 

5. Zenaidura macroura. MOouRNING Dove. ‘Dove.’—Only tolerably 
common, and noted principally in the cultivated valleys. 

6. Cathartes aura. TuRKEY VULTURE. ‘BUZZARD.’—This species is 
independent of altitude, and is very common over the highest peaks as 
well as in the lowest valleys. . 

7. Catharista atrata. BLACK VULTURE. ‘CARRION Crow.’ — The 
Carrion Crow is well known throughout this region, but is not regarded 
as common. It is seen most frequently, I have been assured, about large 
carcases. The mountain sides and tops serve as a stock range for the 
settlements in the valleys, and it not infrequently happens that cattle ven- 
ture too near the cliffs and lose their footing and fall over, thus furnishing 
a continual source of supply to the carrion-feeding birds. I did not meet 
with this Vulture except on one occasion, June 22, when two individuals 
and a Turkey Buzzard were seen soaring over the valley of the Saluda, as 
I sat on the verge of the precipice at Table Rock. In their gyrations they 
finally drew near, and skirted along the face of the cliff on a level with the 
place where I was sitting. 

The Swallow-tailed Kite (Zlanotdes forficatus) is a summer visitant at 
times in the Oolenoy and other valleys. I did not ascertain, however, 
whether it was known to breed. Aug. 6, two were shot, a friend writes, 
on Little Estatoe Creek, three miles west of Mt. Pinnacle. The tail of one 
of the specimens was forwarded to me at Chester for examination. 

8. Accipiter cooperi. Cooper’s HAWK. ‘CHICKEN HAwkK.’ ‘BLUE- 
TAILED Hawxk.’—About the settlements, apparently as plentiful as else- 
where in the State. During the latter part of my last visit one harassed 
the chickens daily at the house where I was stopping. 

9g. Buteo borealis. Rep-rarLeED HAwK.—Rather common and gen- 
erally distributed. 
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10. Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawk. ‘SPARROW EAGLE.’— 
As my guide and myself were picking our way ina dense fog along the 
broken trail at the foot of the precipice at Table Rock on the 15th of June, 
three Duck Hawks with loud cries bore down upon us from the mist- 
hidden crag above. They flew about ina manner that plainly indicated 
that our presence filled them with anxiety. Occasionally one would 
alight for a few moments on a dead tree. Several shots were fired, but 
the towering cliff led me to miscalculate the distance, and the only effect 
produced was to frighten them away. In about half an hour they re- 
appeared, screaming as before. In the meantime the fog lifted and the sur- 
face of the cliff became distinctly visible. The object of their solicitude 
was soon apparent, for one of them, with a ground squirrel in its talons, 
alighted in a crevice in the massive wall of rock. Several unsuccessful 
attempts were made to obtain a specimen, which resulted finally in driv- 
ing them from the scene. Four days later I visited the spot a second 
time hoping to secure one witha rifle, but they had grown extremely shy, 
remaining out of sight at the top of the precipice. On the 22d I rode 
across the range from Mt. Pinnacle to Table Rock and, when the brink of 
the cliff was reached, the three Falcons were again encountered, but the 
efforts put forth to capture one were as unavailing as were those on the 
former occasions. I did not find this bird elsewhere in my excursions 
about the mountains. 

I was told that the Bald Eagle in the past bred at Table Rock. There 
is a great hole—affirmed to have been formerly a nesting site—in an in- 
- accessible part of the cliff which still bears the name of ‘the eagle hole.’ 
The presence of an Eagle now, at any season, is an exceptional occurrence, 
and is of sufficient interest to awaken general comment. The Golden 
Eagle probably occurs during winter, if not at other times of the year. 
The Eagle, however, spoken of by my mountain friends is asserted to be 
a white-headed one. 

11. Falco sparverius. AMERICAN SPARROW HAwK.—So far as my 
observation extended, the Sparrow Hawk was not numerous. 

12. Coccyzus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED Cuckoo. — Tolerably 
common. Familiarly known throughout the region as the ‘Rain Crow.’ 

13. Ceryle alcyon. BreLTED KINGFISHER: ‘KINGFISHER.’—One was 
seen July g, 1886, along the Oolenoy at the bottom of Mt. Pinnacle. 

14. Dryobates villosus audubonii. SourHeRN Hairy WoopPECKER. 
—Although the Hairy Woodpecker is common and generally dispersed, I 
did not satisfactorily ascertain whether other than the southern form was 
present. A female, shot June 6, 1888, at an altitude somewhat above 
3000 feet measured in length, g in., tail, 3.4 in., dimensions that are in- 
dicative of the typical D. véllosus, but the wing measurement (chord) of 
this example was only 4.6 inches. 

15. Dryobates pubescens. Downy WoopprecKEeR.— Observed from 
the valleys up the mountain sides to their summits ; moderately common. 

16. Ceophleus pileatus. PILEATED WoopPpECKER. ‘Woop Hen,’ 
etc.—For so large a bird, common. Generally distributed. Though ordi- 
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narily wary, sometimes they appear to lose their caution, I have been in- 
formed, and several, as if actuated by an overpowering curiosity, will 
follow a squirrel hunter about from place to place, keeping up such a 
clamor that he is compelled to resort to his gun to free himself from their 
annoying attentions. 

17. Melanerpes erythrocephalus. RED-HEADED WoOODPECKER. — A 
few were noticed in the Oolenoy Valley. They were more abundant in 
the lower part of the County away from the mountains. 

18. Melanerpes carolinus. RED-BELLIED WOODPECKER.—The lower 
elevations seemingly preferred; tolerably common. 

19. Colaptes auratus. FLICKER. ‘YELLOW-HAMMER.’—I found the 
Flicker common, ranging from the lower valleys over the mountain tops. 

20. Antrostomus vociferus. WHIP-POOR-WILL.—In the neighborhood 
of the house where I stayed the characteristic notes of the Whip-poor-will 
greeted the ear nightly. It did not appear to be a very common bird, 
however. 

The Chuck-will’s-widow was not heard, but of its occurrence I was. 
wellassured. It is known as ‘Dutch Whip-poor-will,’ and its notés were 
imitated in such a manner as to leave no doubt in my mind as to the relia- 
bility of the statements made concerning its presence. It was reported as 
being rare. 

21. Chordeiles virginianus. NIGHTHAWK. ‘BULL-BAT.’—Only seen 
in the lower part of the County. Said to visit the Oolenoy Valley at 
times. 

22. Chetura pelagica. CHIMNEY SWIFT. ‘CHIMNEY SWEEP.’ ‘CHIM- 
NEY SwALLow.’—Common; its distribution uninfluenced by elevation. 
According to local information, it breeds in chimneys about the settle- 
ments, and in hollow trees back in the mountains. I spent a day in 
making a trip to Reedy Cove, expressly to see one of these trees. The 
tree, a ‘poplar,’ was a mere living trunk, and stood in the edge of a field 
on a little brook at the foot of a wooded mountain. It inclined fully 30° 
from a perpendicular, and was about forty feet high and eleven feet in 
circumference and hollow from the ground upward. The top was broken 
off, affording an entrance to the hollow within. I learned that it was 
chiefly a roosting tree, and that the fall was the principal time of 
the year when it was occupied. Then, at the close of day, I was told, 
“<two or three hundred” would circle around and, at brief intervals, a few 
would detach themselves from the main body and enter the cavity. At 
last the whole fiock would be settled there for the night. J saw but a 
single Swift near the place during the time of my visit, midday. 

23. Trochilus colubris. RuBy-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD.— Equally 
common over the wooded mountains and in the open valleys below. I 
did not try the experiment, but it is averred that corn whiskey, with 
sugar dissolved in it, placed in flowers much affected by these little 
pygmies intoxicates them so effectually that their capture by the hand is 
rendered an easy matter. 

24. Tyrannus tyrannus. KINGBIRD. ‘BEE-BIRD.’—Not aaculle 
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common, and restricted to the cultivated valleys. Itis said to be most 
numerous about places where bees are kept. 

25. Myiarchus crinitus. CRESTED FLYCATCHER.—Of universal dis- 
persion throughout the region; common. 

26. Sayornis phoebe. PHa@BE.—About the town of Chester, I have 
never met with the Phcebe during the month of June. In my wagon tour 
across the country it was first encountered, June 5, at Fair Forest, five 
miles west of Spartanburgh. On the same day its loud cries were heard 
at the South Fork of Tiger River, also in Spartanburgh County. June 4, 
1888, a pair were found established at a small mill-pond midway between 
the villages of Easley and Pickens. At Mt. Pinnacle, it is common in the 
vicinage of water, ranging up to about 2500 feet. Back on the heights, 
sheltered situations in the walls of rock are frequently selected as nesting 
places. Young birds, just ready to leave the nest, were seen as late as 
June 23 in 1887. 

27. Contopus virens. Woop Pewee.-—Conspicuously common every- 
where in the woods. 

28. Empidonax acadicus. ACADIAN FLycATcHER.—Most widely dis- 
persed at the lower levels. Along the larger streams it reaches a higher 
elevation than elsewhere in the mountains. On the north fork of the 
Oolenoy, near the High-low Gap, it was common at 2500 feet, the highest 
point at which the species was observed. 


(Zo be continued.) 


ON THE WINTER DISTRIBUTION OF THE BOBO- 
LINK (DOLICHONYX ORYZIVORUS) WITH 
REMARKS ON ITS ROUTES OF MIGRATION. 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


AMONG our summer resident land birds the Bobolink is in its 
migrations remarkable for two things; first, the extent of 
its wanderings during the winter; second, the comparatively 
late date at which its spring migration is completed. These 
are both well-known facts, and I shall here simply endeavor 
to bring forward and arrange the records on which they are 
based, adding some new data furnished by an examination of 
the material in the American Museum of Natural History. It is 
to be regretted that a large proportion of the extra-limital records 
consist merely of mention of the bird’s name and the locality of its 
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capture without giving the data of its occurrence, thus rendering 
impossible a satisfactory study of its migration or an accurate 
knowledge of the area it inhabits during the winter. 

In the neighborhood of New York City the Bobolink com- 
mences its southern migration in July, great numbers flocking 
at this season in the wild rice (Z¢zanza aguatica) marshes, and 
here many remain until early October, at which date their less 
tardy comrades have already reached the island of Jamaica. 
From Dr. Merriam’s report* we learn that our bird, now a Rice- 
bird, appears in the rice fields of South Carolina and Georgia 
from August 15 to 21, and here, apparently content with their 
surroundings, they remain for several weeks without making 
further advance. In Cuba Gundlachf records their arrival in Sep- 
tember in immense flocks, which remain only for a short time 
and then continue their journey southward. 

Now appears an interesting question concerning their further 
line of flight. Three routes are open to them; (1 ) they may go 
to the westward, following the Cuban coast, thence, crossing to 
Cozumel and Yucatan, pursue their migration along the Central 
American coast to Panama, etc.; (2) they may go to the east- 
ward through Hayti, San Domingo, and Porto Rico, and thence 
southward through the Windward Islands; or (3) they may 
strike out boldly and take the more direct course, crossing the sea 
to Jamaica and then in one extended flight reach the mainland of 
northern South America. An examination of the published 
records of the bird’s occurrence shows that all three routes are 
followed to a greater or less extent, but it is apparent that com- 
paratively few birds go as far east as the Windward Chain, while 
perhaps as many go through Jamaica as pass down the Central 
American coast. The records, however, from the last-named 
region are too brief to permit of satisfactory conclusions being 
drawn from them, and I merely present them as they stand. 
From Cozumel the Bobolink is recorded by Salvin,{ who also 
states§ that many examples were taken by Gaumer in Yucatan 
and on the islands off the east coast of Honduras. From Hon- 


* Dept. of Agriculture, 1386. Report of the Ornithologist and Mammalogist, pp. 
248-249. 

+ Journal fiir Ornithologie, 1874, p. 129. 

+ Ibis, 1885, p. Igor. 

§ Biologia Centrali-Americana, Aves, p. 448. 
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duras we also have another record by the same author,* to 
which I will refer later, and we find the species included by 
Zeledonf in his list of the birds of Costa Rica. Swainson’st 
record from the highlands of Mexico, which probably refers to 
the western race, D. 0. albinucha, completes the Mexican and 
Central American records with which I am familiar. 

Turning now to the second route, leading through the Wind- 
ward Islands, we find that from Hayti, San Domingo, or Porto 
Rico we have as yet no notice of the bird’s appearance. Our 
first record, therefore, is from the small island of Sombrero in the 
Virgin group, where Lawrence§ records it, and in the Catalogue 
of the British Museum|| a specimen is cited from Nevis i both 
records are without data, but there is a specimen in the American 
Museum labelled, “* Sombrero, Sep. 17, 1862, Julien,” on which 
the first was probably based. From Guadeloupe and Martinique 
the bird is given by L’Herminier,§ and this completes the 
Windward Island records until we come to the last of the chain, 
Grenada. From this island we have some very welcome and 
valuable information by Wells,** who during three years’ obser- 
vations had met with the species on only one occasion, when he 
captured one from a flock of five birds. Reference to this speci- 
men in the American Museum collection shows it to have been 
taken October 1, 1885. 

Passing now to a consideration of the data from the third, or 
last route mentioned, we find that great numbers of birds select 
this more direct line of migration. After leaving the island of 
Cuba the birds’ first resting place would be the Caymans, distant 
about one hundred and seventy-five miles. - Mr. Cory writes me 
that his record of their occurrence on_Little Caymanff is based on 
two specimens, a male taken April 29, and a female taken April 
30, and while it is probable that they also visit these islands in 
the fall, we may presume that the greater numbers follow the 
Cuban coast to at least Cape Cruz, or to a point directly north of 


* Ibis, 1866, p. 194. 
— +t Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., VIII, 1885, p. 107. 
t Phil. Mag., New Ser., I, p. 435. 
§ Ann. N. Y. Lyc., 1864, p. gg. 
|| Cat. Brit. Mus., XI, p. 332. 
‘| Cf. Lawrence, Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., I, 1878, p. 450. 
** Tbid., [X, 1886, jw 616. 
tt Auk, VI, 1889, p. 31. 
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Tamaica, distant now only eighty miles, nearer indeed than are 
the Caymans from this island. 

_The Jamaican records are, in comparison to many of those 
already cited, detailed and exceedingly satisfactory; Gosse* 
reports the arrival in October of vast numbers of Bobolinks which 
remain until early November. They feed on the seeds of the 
‘ suinea grass,’ are called ‘ Butter-birds,’ and their flesh is 
highly esteemed. March’s ¢ notes coincide with those of Gosse, 
but he says the birds remain only for a few days. There is a 
specimen in the American Museum taken by this collector label- 
led ‘‘Spanish Town, g Sep. 25, 1865.” A further Jamaican 
record of a female taken in October, is given by Sclater.{ 

After leaving Jamaica the route, considered as a regular high- 
way of migration, is perhaps the most interesting and remarkable 
of any chosen by our migratory land birds, for at no other time 
during their entire journey from north to south, or vce versa, 
are they necessarily so far from land, unless driven from their 
course by storms or adverse winds. The South American coast 
is now distant four hundred miles, the way unmarked by islet, 
shoal, or reef. This is to the south; to the southwest, leading to 
the Costa Rican coast, are two or three small reefs or islands 
which may tempt some of our birds to follow this course while 
others take the more direct route to South America. Nor can 
we doubt their ability to perform without resting this more ex- 
tended flight, for Darwin§ found a Bobolink in the Galapagoes, 
distant nearly six hundred miles from the nearest mainland. 
Further, the records from northern South America apparently 
indicate that some birds appear directly upon the coast instead of 
entering this country by way of Panama or Trinidad. Com- 
mencing at the westward these records are as follows: In the 
British Museum Catalogue|| specimens are cited from Chepo and 
Paraiso on Panama; Sclater§— mentions a specimen from Sta. 
Martha, and referring again to the British Museum Catalogue, we 
find specimens mentioned from Caracas and Cayenne. Salvin** 


* Birds of Jamaica, 1847, p. 220. 
7 Proc. Phil. Acad. Sc., 1863, p. 299. 
= MP ZaS., Ler, pga- 
§ Voyage of the Beagle, 1841, Vol. III, p. 106. 
|| Cat. Brit. Mus., XT, p. 332. 
{1 Cat. Am. Birds, 1862, p. 134. 
** Tbis, 1885, p. 218. 
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gives the bird from British Guiana and this, with the Cayenne 
record, seems to form the eastern limit of its range, there being, as 
far as I know, no records for eastern Brazil or the lower Amazon, 
while Darwin’s record, already referred to, of a specimen taken 
in October, 1835, on James Island in the Galapagoes, is the only 
one with which I am familiar from west of the Andes. Indeed 
our bird’s further wanderings seem now to be largely confined to 
the eastern slope of this range of mountains and the head waters 
of the Amazon, until it reaches what may be its true winter quar- 
ters in southern or southwestern Brazil. Proceeding with our 
records, we find a specimen mentioned by Sclater* from Merida, 
about forty miles from the coast in Venezuela; there is a speci- 
men in the British Museum} from Bogota, and Sclater and Salvin} 
mention its occurrence at Antioquia. Sclater$ also gives it from 
the Rio Napo, and there are two specimens from this locality in 
the American Museum collection, both adult males in spring 
plumage. Cassin|| cites a specimen from the Rio Negro, and in 
the British Museum Catalogue a specimen is mentioned from the 
Rio Javari in eastern Ecuador. All these records are absolutely 
without data and we may therefore welcome an exceedingly im- 
portant and interesting note by Berlepsch,{ who records the cap- 
ture by Garlepp, of an adult male in fresh and unworn plumage, 
at Tonantins on the upper Amazon, on May 6, 1884, and also, in 
the same locality, of a second specimen in female plumage but 
without a label. From Paucotambo, in southern Peru, we have 
a record by Sclater,** and the same author, in his Catalogue,tt 
mentions a specimen from Bolivia. In the American Museum 
there is an adult male, taken March 1, 1886, by Smith at Corumba 
Matto Grasso, while Natterer{{ observed it in the same Province 
in November. This collector also found it on the Madeira in 
November; at Maribitanas noted a single one on April 4, and 
on the 13th saw a great flock of these birds in black plumage. 


“126 JAS hy atv oho visti 
t Cat. Brit. Mus., XI, p. 332. 
~ tP.Z.S., 1879, p. 509. 
§$ Ibid., 1858, p. 72. 
||Proc. Phil. Acad. Sc., 1866, p. 16. 
“| Journal fiir Ornithologie, 1889, p. 99. 
** P.Z.S., 1876, p. 16. 
tt Cat. Birds, 1862, p. 134. 
tt Cf Pelzeln, Orn. Brazil, iii, p. 199. 
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Cassin’s* mention of a specimen taken by Page on the La Plata, 
marks the southern limit of our bird’s distribution and concludes 
the South American records with which I am acquainted. On 
the return migration we have comparatively few data to assist us ; 
those relating to South America, which I have already presented, 
apparently indicate that the journey is commenced early in April, 
but that some individuals linger until May, and on the 2oth of 
that month Salvin, as before mentioned, found a pair on the 
coast of Honduras. Gosset says they return to Jamaica in 
April, but stay only a short time, and this record renders it 
probable that the line of flight chosen in the fall is simply retraced 
in the spring. Gundlach{ reports their arrival in Cuba in May, 
and says they remain only a few days, just how many is not 
stated, but he elsewhere says§ they are present when the last of the 
‘«Sylvicolide” depart. 

We might now suppose that the southern coast of Florida 
would prove the sole entering port to the eastern United States ; 
probably the larger number of birds do choose this route, but 
others pass northwards through the Bahamas, where they are true 
transients, scarcely pausing to rest in their journey. In the Ameri- 
can Museum there is a male, collected on Andros Island by C. J- 
Maynard, April 25, and labelled by this collector as the ‘‘first of 
the migration.” At Nassau on New Providence, Bryant|| first 
notes their appearance May 6, when he saw a number of flocks 
flying to the westward, and on May 7 the country was filled with 
them, all being males. Numerous flocks continued to arrive 
May §; on the 9th many females were killed; on the roth only 
a few were observed, and May 11, they had entirely disappeared. 

It now only remains to call attention to the bird’s stay in localities 
far south of their southern breeding limits where, tempted by an 
abundance of food, they linger to an unusually late date. At 
Gainesville, Florida, I found both sexes in great numbers, feed- 
ing in the oat-fields as late as May 25, and we are familiar with 


* Proc. Phil. Acad. Sc., 1866, p. 16. 
+ Birds Jamaica, 1847, p. 229. 
S t Journal fiir Ornithologie, 1874, p. 129. 
§ Ibid., 1872, p. 419. 
|| Proc. Bost. Soc., VII, 1859, p. II9. 
§ Auk, V, 1888, p. 272. 
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Dr. Merriam’s* records from the rice fields of South Carolina and 
Georgia, which the birds frequent until May 29, a date at which 
we generally consider the migration to be nearly completed and 
when their earlier comrades are already well established in their 
summer housekeeping. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AVIFAUNA OF 
PORTIONS OF ARIZONA. 


BY EDGAR A. MEARNS, M. D. 


THESE observations are confined to the alpine regions of Ari- 
zona, which I explored during a residence of over four years in 
the Territory. 

The mountain system of Arizona is a continuation of both the 
Rocky Mountain chain and the Sierra Nevada. In 43° 30’, north 
latitude, the Wind River range of the Rocky Mountains divides 
about the remote sources of the Great Colorado River. One 
branch trends southward, and passing around the sources of the 
Platte, the Arkansas, and the Rio Grande, is merged in the Guada- 
loupe Mountains, and at last loses itself in the great prairie plains 
of the southwest. The other branch, turning to the west and 
south forms the Wasatch range, the eastern rimof the Utah Basin, 
and, widening out to the level of the great plateau, reaches the 
cafion of the Colorado, near 112° of longitude. 

A branch of the Sierra Nevada deflects from that range east of 
Owens River, and, with a general trend to the southeast, passes 
by the head of the Virgin River, becomes merged in the plateau, 
and unites with the Wasatch at the Grand Cafion of the Colorado. 
These united ranges form the mountain system of Arizona, and 
south of the Colorado River break up into parallel ridges, isolated 
groups, detached spurs and peaks, which are again united in one 
massive chain in the Mother of Mountains in northern Mexico. 

The San Francisco peak, volcanic in its origin, may be 
considered the apex of the Arizona mountain plateau, and the 


*Dept. of Agriculture, 1886, Report of the Ornithologist and Mammalogist, pp. 
248-249, 
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northern limit of the numerous ranges extending from the 35th 
parallel to the Sonora line, and from the rogth to the 113th degree 
of longitude. Grouped around it are numerous lesser peaks, 
mostly volcanic also, highest of which is Mt. Kendricks, having 
an altitude of about 10,200 feet. 

From the San Francisco Mountains, a ridge extends southeast 
which separates the waters of the Little Colorado from those of 
the Gila. This is known as the Mogollon Range, while its south- 
eastern spurs are known as the White Mountains. These ranges 
are well wooded, containing some of the finest timber to be found 
in the Territory. They are also fairly well watered by streams 
and springs, are adorned with many beautiful parks and elevated 
valleys, and covered with rich grasses and herbage. 

West of the Mogollon, and running parallel with that range, 
is the Sierra Mazatzal. Its course is east of the Verde River, and 
south to Salt River. Its slopes and summit are covered with an 
abundance of pine, juniper, and oak; water is found in several 
streams and springs, and its valleys and foot-hills are covered with 
a fine growth of grasses and vegetation. 

Between the Mazatzal and Mogollon are several detached spurs 
and short ranges. The largest of these—the Sierra Ancha, situa- 
ted in what is known as Tonto Basin—is a flat-topped mountain, 
some thirty miles in length, covered with one of the largest and 
finest bodies of pine timber in Arizona. 

Between the Salt and Gila Rivers are many mountain groups, 
some of which attain a considerable elevation. The most promi- 
nent are the Superstition Range, which rears its lofty and rugged 
front east of the great plains, stretching between the Salt and the 
Gila; the Pinal Range, which runs nearly parallel with the Gila, 
and whose northern slopes are heavily timbered; the Salt River 
and Apache Mountains, south of Salt River; the Gila Range, 
Sierra Natantes, and the Sierra de la Petahaya. Nearly all of 
these offshoots from the main ranges are well watered and tim- 
bered. 

The vast region west of the Verde River, and extending from the 
Great Colorado to the Gila, is crossed by numerous mountain ran- 
ges. Running parallel with the former stream, and west of it, are 
the Verde Mountains. The northern end of this ridge is called 
the Black Hills, and is a massive elevation, covered with a heavy 
growth of timber. The northern slope of the Black Hills is 
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washed by the Verde, and running north of that stream isa range 
of hills that culminates in the Bill Williams Mountain, a promi- 
nent peak west of the San Francisco cone. The next range to 
the west of the Verde Mountains is the Bradshaw and the Sierra 
Prieta. This is one of the most magnificent mountain chains in 
Arizona. It may be said to begin at Granite Peak, ten miles north 
of Prescott and extends in a southeasterly direction to the wide 
plains which stretch along Salt River near its junction with the 
Gila, being about fifty miles in length by about twenty in average 
width, and clothed with fine pines, junipers and cedars. North of 
the Sierra Prieta, and thence to the Colorado Cafion, are numerous 
ranges, culminating in high, heavily timbered ridges, forming a 
considerable forest area to the south of the Colorado River. 

The above enumeration, including all of the high ranges of 
mountains that lie between the Gila and Colorado Rivers in Ari- 
zona, defines the geographical limits under consideration. In 
ascending these mountain slopes, from the lower plateaus or mésas, 
the vegetation is seen to change in character with the altitude, 
giving rise to a remarkable succession of vegetable zones, follow- 
ing each other with more or less precision. | When the forest re- 
gion is attained, the western cedars (Junzzperus occidentalis var. 
monosperma and J. Californica ) and pinion or nut pine (Pers 
monophylia) are the first trees encountered ; then a zone of ever- 
green-oaks (Quercus oblongifolia,2. chrysolepis, 2. hypoleuca, 
etc.), succeeded by belts of rough-barked juniper (J. pachyphlea), 
deciduous oaks (Quercus Gambelli, etc.), pine (P. ponderosa), 
aspen ( Populus tremulotdes), firs (Pseudotsuga taxtfolia and 
Abies concolor), and spruce (Picea Engelmann), in the order 
named. The belt of yellow or bull pine (P. foxderosa), which 
constitutes the bulk of the forested areas of Arizona, is usually 
reached at an altitude of 5000 to 6000 feet above the level of the 
sea. Its lower limit coincides with the scope of this paper, which 
deals with the birds residing during the summer months within, 
or above, the zone of pine timber.* 

As it is my object to emphasize the peculiar ornithological fea- 
tures stamped upon these elevated localities, those species which 


*Pinus ponderosa is the species referred to, when speaking of the pine belt. Sev- 
eral other species occur sparingly, among them Pinus flexilis and P. reflexa (white 
pines) at high altitudes, P. Chihuahuana interdigitating with the yellow pine along its 
lower margin, and P. Murrayana (black pine) forming considerable forests near the 
Colorado River. , 
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barely reach the pine forests and are much more characteristic of 
the lower mésas and valleys are excluded,* although not a few 
of them breed occasionally among the oaks and pines at the lower 
border of this territory. These, together with the winter visitors 
and migrants passing through during spring and fall, would per- 
haps treble the number of species here given. 

The summer residents of the mountain forests of northeastern 
Arizona comprise two marked classes; one representing a south- 
ern extension of the avifauna of the Rocky Mountains; the other a 
northern extension of the avifauna of the mountains of northern 
Mexico, along the Mogollon range. Those not included in either 
of these classes are mainly inhabitants of the surrounding regions, 
whose distribution is general. A few species, like the Californian 
Woodpecker (Melanerpes formicivorus baird’), extend their 
habitat to this region from the west; while others, such as the 
Massena Partridge (Cyrtonyx montezume@), reach it from the 
east or southeast ; and a few appear to be mainly or wholly con- 
fined to this particular region during their season of reproduction, 
among them the Red-backed Junco (/umzco cinereus dorsalis). 

The following species are common to the Rocky Mountain 
region :— 

Colymbus nigricollis californicus, Merganser americanus, 
Anas boschas, Anas strepera, Anas americana, Anas discors, 
Spatula clypeata, Dafila acuta, Erismatura rubida, Porzana 
carolina, Dendragapus obscurus, Aquila chrysaétos, Halieetus 
leucocephalus, Nyctale acadica, /rubo virginianus subarcticus, 
Glauctdium gnoma, Dryobates villosus hyloscopus, Dryobates 
pubescens orewcus, Picotdes americanus dorsalis, Sphyrape- 
cus thyroideus, Melanerpes torquatus, Colaptes cafer, Chor- 
deiles virginianus henryt, Trochilus platycercus, Contopus 


*To be included in this category are the following species, all of which breed, at 
least occasionally, in the lower edge of the pine belt :— 

Ardea virescens, Callipepla gambeli, Urubitinga anthracina, Pandion haliaetus car- 
olinensis, Geococcyx californianus, Dryobates scalaris bairdi, Trochilus rufus, Sayornis 
saya, Aphelocoma woodhousei, A. sieberii arizona, Carpodacus mexicanus Srontalis, 
Spizella atrigularis, Peucea rujficeps boucardi, Pipilo maculatus megalonyx, Petroche- 
lidon lunifrons, Stelgidopteryx serripennts, Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides, Helmin- 
thophila lucie, Dendroica estiva sonorana, Dendroica nigrescens, Geothlypis macgilli- 
vrayi, Geothlypis trichas occidentalis, Icteria virens longicauda, Sylvania pusilla pileolata, 
Mimus polyglottos, Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus, Thryothorus bewickir bairdi, Parus 
inornatus griseus, Parus wollweberi, Psaltriparus plumbeus, Polioptila cerulea. 


w~ 
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borealis, Contopus richardsonit, Empidonax difficilis, Cyano- 
citta stellert macrolopha, Peritsoreus canadensis capital’s, 
Corvus americanus, Picicorvus columbianus, Cyanocephalus 
cyanocephalus, Nanthocephalus xanthocephalus, Sturnella 
magna neglecta, Scolecophagus cyanocephalus, Coccothraus- 
tes vespertina, Carpodacus cassint, Leucosticte australis, Spi- 
nus pinus, Spinus psaltria, Poocetes gramineus confinis, 
Zonotrichia leucophrys, Spizella social’s arizone, Pipilo chlo- 
rurus, Habta melanocephala, Piranga ludoviciana, Progne 
subis, Tachycineta thalassina, Vireo gilvus swainsont, Vireo 
solitarius plumbeus, Dendroica audubont, Salpinctes obsole- 
tus, Troglodytes aédon aztecus, Certhia familiar?s montana, 
Sztta carolinensis aculeata, Sitta canadensis, Sitta pygmea, 
Parus gambeli, Regulus calendula, Turdus aonalaschke audu- 
bont, Merula migratoria propingua, Sialia arctica. 

In connection with this group of Rocky Mountain birds it 
should be remarked that the alpine mammals of these parts . of 
Arizona afford an even more striking illustration of the southern 
extension of the Rocky Mountain fauna, as they are chiefly* sed- 
entary species, occupying these peaks and elevated ridges through- 
out the year. The mammalian family Sciuride furnishes an 
interesting example: several Rocky Mountain forms — Sczuraus 
aberti, S. hudsonius mogollonensis,t Tamias asiaticus guadrv- 
vittatus and TZ. lateralis—have their range in this region re- 
stricted to the high mountain-tops, where they are exceedingly 
plentiful. These highest points would appear, upon a map 
representing the geographical distribution of these species, as a 
chain of small islands in a sea having a widely different faunal 
character. 

The flora of this region, which has been recently investigated, 
affords an exactly parallel case, these mountains appearing like 
islands in a region of more southern floral aspect. 

The following species of mountain birds extend their habitat from 
northern Mexico into the mountains of this region: — AZeleagris 
gallopavo mexicana, Mytarchus lawrencet olivascens, Loxia 
curvirostra stricklandi, Piranga hepatica, Dendroica oltva- 

* Several of the larger animals, as the antelope, deer, and bears, descend to the 
lower valleys and mésas during the severest winter weather. 


+ A ferm of the red squirrel, intermediate between the common eastern chickaree 
and var. fremonti of the southern Rocky Mountain region. 
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cea, Dendroica graciea, Setophaga picta, Cardellina rubri- 
frons. 

As restricted, the summer avifauna of this mountain region com- 
prises, according to my observations, a hundred species.* This 
number will doubtless be considerably augmented upon thorough 
exploration. 


Colymbus nigricollis californicus. AMERICAN EARED GREBE. — This 
handsome Grebe is very numerous on Stoneman’s and the Mormon 
Lakes, where great numbers of them breed, as they also do at a small 
lake near Flagstaff. Their nests bear so close a resemblance to small 
floating masses of mud and herbage that they are difficult to discover, for 
which reason I overlooked them for some time. The eggs are covered, 
and the parents seldom go near them, at least during the daytime. On 
Stoneman’s Lake they were so abundant that a couple of dozen were shot 
in an evening, three being killed at one shot. I caught one diving bird, 
as it came to the surface close beside my boat, but released it after obtain- 
ing its photograph. 

Merganser americanus. AMERICAN MERGANSER.—I found this bird 
breeding in various mountain streams which pay tribute to the Verde and 
and Salt Rivers. It also breeds on the upper courses of both of these 
rivers, nestlings having been procured as low as th> vicinity of Fort 
Verde, on the Verde River. 

Anas boschas. MALLARD.— This was found commonly on several 
lakes and streams in the Mogollons, during the months of May and June; 
and I think they were breeding, although I did not secure nestlings or eggs. 

Anas strepera. GADWALL.— This species was common on the moun- 
tains, where there was water in sufficient quantity, and was probably 
breeding, although we failed to discover its nest. 

Anas americana. BALDPATE.—A number of Baldpates were shot by 
my party at Mormon Lake during the latter part of May, 1887, at which 
time they were doubtless breeding. This lake is a shallow body of 
water, about fifteen miles in circumference, occupying a basin in the Mo- 
gollon Mountains, some forty miles southeast of the San Francisco peak. 
It is of variable size and depth, depending upon the rainfall, and was 
then so grown up with tulé, cat-tail, and other aquatic vegetation, that it 
resembled an immense field or marsh. As our only boat was a hollow log, 
so heavy that progress was both slow and laborious, our examination of 
this lake was far from being either complete or satisfactory. I felt sure 
that these Ducks were breeding there, although we could not find their 
nests. A male, shot on the 28th of May, was bleached toa pale drab color, 
with the markings much obscured, the green on sides of head not being 
apparent at all. Its quills were so worn and abraded that it certainly 


. 


* Probably several of these species do not breed in Arizona, their breeding having 
been inferred from their presence there in summer. The facts are so stated in al] 
such cases, 
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could not have flown to any other body of water, as it was barely able to 
rise from the surface when closely pressed. 

Anas discors. BLUE-WINGED ‘TEAL.— Several were seen on each of 
the mountain lakes that we visited, but no positive proof of their breeding 
there was obtained, although it is probable that they do. 

Anas cyanoptera. CINNAMON TEAL.— This remarkably handsome Duck 
was found breeding abundantly on the small lakes of the Mogollon 
Mountains during May and June. 

Spatula clypeata. SHOVELLER.— Very abundant in the lakes of the 
Mogollons during May and June. They were probably breeding, al- 
though I obtained no other proof of it than their presence there in num- 
bers at that season. 

Dafila acuta. PinrTaiL.— We learned from persons living near the 
Mormon Lake, that several kinds of Ducks breed in such considerable 
numbers on the lake that the Mormon settlers make a practice of gather- 
ing theireggs. The best season is during the latter part of May, and we 
were informed that an egg hunt had taken place about a week before our 
arrival, which perhaps accounts for our lack of success as eggers, they 
having gone over the same ground that we did. Although several species 
of Ducks, including the present one, were abundant, we found no 
eggs save those of the Teal. 

Erismatura rubida. Ruppy Duck.—A number of these beautiful 
Ducks were shot on Stoneman’s Lake, at an altitude of 6200 feet, late 
in the month of May. They had acquired their full nuptial plumage, and 
undoubtedly would soon have been nesting, as a female taken contained 
an egg of considerable size. On Mormon Lake, also,a few were shot 
about the first of June; and we met with it again at Duck Lake, near 
Flagstaff, later in the season. ; 

Plegadis guarauna. WHITE-FACED GLossy Isis. —On the last day of 
May, 1887, we rode entirely around the Mormon Lake, exploring the edge 
as far as possible. Large flocks of these Ibises were found, and they were 
probably on their breeding ground. A wounded one was carried along 
by a member of the party, but it died, presumably of cold, on San Fran- 
cisco Mountain. 

Botaurus lentiginosus. AMERICAN BitTERN.— Breeds commonly in 
suitable places throughout these mountains. It was especially abundant 
at Mormon Lake, where it finds a most congenial home. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nevius. BLACK-cROWwNED NIGHT HERon. — 
Several were shotat Mormon Lake during the last days of May. There 
are several rookeries of this species in the cafions of the upper Verde and 
its tributaries. It isa permanent resident in the Verde Valley. 

GruS mexicana. SANDHILL CRANE.—A few pairs breed at Mormon 
Lake, where a Mormon settlertook its eggs in 1886. 

Porzana carolina. Sora.— The Soras were abundant and very tame at 
the time of our visit to Mormon Lake. They were also found in several 
of the smaller lakes, and probably bred at Stoneman’s Lake, where I 
took a pair on May 24. 
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Fulica americana. AMERICAN Coot.— Breeds abundantly in every 
reedy pool, at all altitudes. Several floating nests were found, but most 
of them were strongly moored to the reeds. At Mormon Lake a num- 
ber of interesting nests were seen, which were protected from the fierce 
sun by a thatch of broken cat-tails. The dusky younglings, with their 
bright bills and orange-ornamented down, were seen in great numbers, 
in all stages of growth, during the months of May and June, playing 
at hide-and-seek amongst the rushes. 

Actitis macularia. SporrepD SANDPIPER.— These birds were apparent- 
ly breeding at a small lake, in a crater-like depression at the summit of 
a volcanic peak arising near the western base of the San Francisco cone, 
the lake being at an altitude of from 10,000 to 10,500 feet. Near Baker’s 
Butte, in the Mogollon range, I saw a young of the year, on the 28th 
of August, at the altitude of about 8,o00 feet. It was in a_ thickly 
wooded place, where the only water was a little rill resulting from a 
recent rain storm. This bird also breeds in the low valleys of Arizona. 

Egialitis vociferus. KiILLDEER.— Breeds in moist places up to 7000 
feet. I cannot recall having seen it above that level. 

Cyrtonyx montezumz. MAsSENA PARTRIDGE.— Rather scarce in most 
portions of Arizona. Its habit of squatting motionless upon the ground 
whenever an enemy approaches, renders it an easy prey to raptorial birds 
and other predacious animals, and this possibly accounts for its scarcity. 
It ranges downward into the foot-hills in winter; but in summer I have 
found it along the crest of the Mogollon ridge at various points. I have 
also known it to breed just below the pine belt, its lower range, therefore, 
slightly overlapping that of Gambel’s Partridge. [did not meet with it 
on San Francisco Mountain, but its comparative scarcity and peculiar 
habits may have caused it to be overlooked 

Dendragapus obscurus. Dusky Grousre.— In the White Mountains 
of eastern Arizona, this Grouse is abundant. I searched for it in 
vain elsewhere. I fully expected to find it common on the San Francisco 
peaks. Our party ransacked them quite thoroughly, however, without 
discovering it, and we were told by the people who live there that none 
have been found. I learned from the Indians that there is another species 
of Grouse in the White Mountains, which I have not seen. 

Meleagris gallopavo mexicana. MerxicAN TurRKEy.—The Turkey 
breeds throughout these mountains. Onthe west side of San Francisco 
Mountain I found it nearly up to the timber line, and was informed by 
two shepherds who herded their sheep on the mountain that it occasion. 
ally even crosses the highest notches between these peaks, and so reaches 
the deep valley which they enfold upon the eastern side. It may be found 
at watering places in large flocks. 

Columba fasciata. BAND-TAILED PiGEoN. — A common resident of the 
pine forests of Arizona. It feeds largely on acorns and hence spends 
much time in the lower border of the pine zone, where oaks are numerous. 
While encamped on the Mogollon Mountains during the months of July 
and August, 1887, I observed that large numbers of Band-tailed Pigeons 
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roosted on the mountain at night, returning to their feeding ground 
amongst the oaks of Tonto Basin, about 2000 feet below, in the morning; 
late in the day they again resorted to the pine trees on the mountain. I 
did not find its nest in the pines, but procured both young and eggs in the 
cypress brakes on the mountain sides near the Natural Bridge on Pine 
Creek, in Tonto Basin, somewhat below the pine forests. It was quite 
common in the highest Mogollons and around the base of the San Fran- 
cisco cone in May and June, at which season it spent much time in 
aspen groves. 

Zenaidura macroura. MourNING Dove. — This Dove breeds, but is not 
generally common in the mountains. It was occasionally seen in open 
valleys at high levels. In an open space where I camped, on the base of 
the San Francisco cone, they were so numerous that one of the soldiers 
with me shot enough for a pot-pie for the whole party. The altitude of 
this camp was not far from 11,000 feet. 

Cathartes aura. TURKEY VULTURE. —Seen soaring around the San 
Francisco peaks, and the highest backbone of the Mogollon range; but it 
generally breeds below the pine timber, often selecting caves for the 
purpose. 

Accipiter velox. SHARP-SHINNED HAwk. — Occasionally seen in the 
mountains at all seasons. 

Accipiter cooperi. Cooprer’s HAwk.-- Although resident through the 
pine belt, this Hawk is more common in the lower country, breeding 
abundantly in the wooded cafions of the foot-hills. 

Accipiter atricapillus striatulus. WrsTeRN GosHAWK. — An immature 
specimen, perhaps young of the year, started from an aspen thicket, not 
far from the timber line on San Francisco Mountain, June 7, 1887. An 
adult was seen, June 3, about five miles from the base of the mountain, in 
the pine woods. Another adult was seen in the upper edge of the cedar 
forest, below Stoneman’s Lake, on May 21. All were too shy to be shot. 

Buteo borealis calurus. WerSTERN ReD-TAIL. — Breeds commonly 
throughout the belt of pine timber, as well as on the lower mésas and in 
the deep valleys and cafions of Arizona. 

Aquila chrysaétos. GoLDEN EAGLE.—A young one, recently taken 
from a nest in a pine-tree in the great San Francisco forest, was seen in 
confinement by our party. We frequently saw a pair of these Eagles 
about the San Francisco peaks, in June. They were sometimes seen flying 
over the highest peaks. I once saw one fly towards a Clarke’s Crow that 
sat on a dead tree. The Nutcracker made more clatter and outcry thana 
Flicker chased by a Hawk. 

Halizetus leucocephalus. BaLtp EAGLre.—A pair of these birds has 
bred for many years past in a pine-tree near Stoneman’s Lake, altitude 
6300 feet. Possibly this represents the extreme southwestern limit of its 
known breeding range. 

Falco mexicanus. PRAIRIE FALCON. —On the 4th of June, 1887, the 
windiest day I ever experienced, I succeeded with a companion in reach- 
ing the summit of Humphrey’s Peak —the highest land in Arizona* — 


*Altitude 12,562 feet (Wheeler). 
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and crawled up behind the monument built by Lieutenant Wheeler’s party. 
We looked down upon the remaining half-dozen cones, joined by a ridge 
of horseshoe form, which constitute the San Francisco group, and into 
the cratered peaks arising from the surrounding plain, while snow-like 
masses of clouds rushed past us, and the pile of rocks behind which we 
were cowering vibrated ina gale so fierce that large pieces of volcanic 
scoria, thrown into the air, were swept along over the brink of a precipice 
in front of us. The only living things in sight, besides some mountain 
sheep, were two birds, in point of size inclining to extremes of the ornith- 
ological scale,—a Prairie Falcon and a Broad-tailed Hummingbird, 
which latter sought momentary shelter with ourselves. These, only, 
braved the wind and cold at the summit. The name of ‘ Prairie’ Falcon 
scarce accords with my recollection of that scene. 

On another occasion I climbed to the top of Agassiz Peak, which rises 
far above the timber line, being second only to Humphrey’s Peak, and 
enjoyed a striking contrast of conditions. A calmer day one rarely sees, 
and I was glad to observe the birds that haunted this interesting spot of 
earth. A pair of Golden Eagles occasionally came into view; the glisten- 
ing forms of Violet-green Swallows described endless figures and geometric 
designs; White-throated Swifts darted in and out amid the jagged rocks 
of the awful chasm enfolded by these peaks; and the vibrating notes of 
Rock Wrens drew my attention to a pair that climbed sturdily over rough 
piles of colored lavas. No other birds were seen; and the only mammal, 
save the mountain sheep, was a large spermophile (Spermophilus gram™ 
murus) whose sounding whistle proclaimed his presence far and near. 
Butterflies were very numerous; and bees and flies made bold to share my 
meagre lunch. 

Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck Hawk. — Resident at all altitudes, 
breeding on cliffs both in the mountains and in the low valleys of Arizona. 
It breeds regularly on the cliffs about Fort Verde, at the altitude of 3400 
feet; andaspecimen shot at the city of Tucson, May 7, 1885, was peruaps 
breeding in the neighboring Santa Catalina Mountains. 

Falco sparverius. AMERICAN SPARROW HAwk.— Breeds very com- 
monly throughout these mountains, as well as in the low districts of Ari- 
zona. At Forest Dale, near Fort Apache, I saw an interesting albinistic 
specimen having the entire body creamy white, except the rufous pattern 
of the back and tail, which was nearly of normal color. 

Nyctale acadica. SAw-wHET OwL.—This Owl was heard regularly 
around the San Francisco Mountain where, near the north spring, I saw 
one sitting on a tall pine stump, ogling me from a deserted Flicker’s bur- 
row. It proved to be the female parent of three young and an egg, which 
form a series exhibiting the different stages of growth from the egg to a 
nearly full-fledged nestling. 

Bube virginianus subarcticus. WESTERN HoRNED OwL.-— Breeds 
commonly throughout Arizona; rather abundant in the timbered areas. 

Glaucidium gnoma. PyGmy OwL.— Breeds regularly on these moun- 
tains. It is more apt to be discovered by its spiteful little enemies, the 
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Pygmy Nuthatches, than by ornithologists; and I am indebted to these 
little birds for most of my specimens. I took a female at Whipple Bar- 
racks, March 21, 1884; an old male was taken from an oak-tree on Pine 
Creek, in Tonto Basin, March 29, 1886; another captured at Banghart’s 
Station, in Chino Valley, while surrounded by belligerent Plain Titmice, 
in a cottonwood hedge, on November 5, 1884; and one was killed at 
Baker’s Butte, on the Mogollon Mountains, July 26, 1887. Its pleasant 
note was heard in the pine-trees overhead nearly every night while I was 
exploring the San Francisco group of mountains. 


(To be continued.) 


ADDENDUM TO ‘A LIST OF THE BIRDS OF THE 
HUDSON HIGHLANDS, WITH ANNOTATIONS.’* 


BY DR. EDGAR A. MEARNS. 


[204.1.] Phalacrocorax dilophus (Sw. and Rich.). DouBLe-crRESTED 
CorRMORANT.—An adult specimen taken at Cornwall, on the Hudson, 
October to, 1883; others seen on the upper Hudson November 4, 1889. 
Measurements (No. 2627, Cornwall-on-Hudson, October 10, 1883, E. A. 
M.): length, 33.60; alar expanse, 53.65; wing, 12.90; tail, 7.80; culmen, 
2.30; gape, 3-60; tarsus, 2.40; middle toe and claw, 3.20; middle claw, 
.47; outer toe and claw, 3.90; outer claw, .38; inner toe and claw, 233s 
inner claw, .47; hallux with its claw, 1.57; claw of hallux, .soinch. Irides 
green. Feet and claws jet black. Gular pouch orange. 

[52.1.] Piranga rubra (Linn.). Summer TANAGER.—I took a female 
in perfect plumage, at Highland Falls, New York, May 12, 1883. Meas- 
urements (No. 2583, E. A. M.): length, 7.00; alar expanse, 11.40; wing, 
3.60; tail, 2.80; culmen, .60; gape, .77; tarsus, 74; middle toe and claw, 
-75; claw alone, .22inch. Irides hazel. Bill greenish olive. Legs and 
feet bluish gray; claws brownish. 

[52.2.] Piranga ludoviciana (Wils.). Louistana TANAGER.— On 
December 21, 1881, while standing on a high point beside the Hudson, at 
Fort Montgomery, New York, I noticed a bird flying strongly from the 
north. It alighted in a tree top near me, and appeared animated and shy; 
thinking it was about to fly away, I shot it at once, and it proved to bea 
young male Louisiana Tanager, in good plumage, and fairly well nour- 
ishedt. Measurements (No. 2244, E. A. M.): length, 7.45; alar expanse, 


*Published in Bulletin of Essex Institute, Vols. X to XIII, 1878 to 1881. 
t¥or its only previous capture east of the Mississippi River, see ‘Forest and Stream, 
Vol. X, p. 95. 
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11.35; wing, 3.62; tail, 3.00; culmen, .65; bill from nostril, .48; gape. 
.75; tarsus, .82; middle toe and claw, .80; middle toe without claw, .58; 
middle claw, .25 inch. Iris hazel. Bill with maxilla dusky brown, yellow- 
ish on edges, mandible yellow. Tarsi and toes bluish lead color. This 
bird was in the plumage of the female, but careful dissection proved that 
it wasa young male. 

[17.1.] Cistothorus stellaris (Licht.). SHoRT-BILLED MARSH WREN.— 
A summer resident; not rare at Cornwall, on the Hudson, where its 
nests and eggs were taken by Mr. Eltinge Roe, in June, 1882, as recorded 
in the Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club, Vol. VIII. p. 179. 

79. Ammodramus caudacutus nelsoni Allen. NELSON’s SPARROW.— 
The Sharp-tailed Sparrows recorded by me from the Hudson Highlands 
have recently been referred by Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., to this form, 
although he considers them to be intermediate between subspecies zelsonz 
and subvirgatus, approaching a little more closely to xelsonz. 


NOTE ON THE NESTING OF BUTEO BRACHY- 
URUS AT ST: MARKS, FLORIDA. ; 


BY C. J. PENNOCK. 


Earty in April, 1889, while on a collecting trip at St. Marks, 
Florida, I spent several days in the swamps that line the Gulf 
coast. 

April 3, I noticed a small black Hawk fly to a nest in a pine 
tree about three miles back from the coast. On climbing to the 
nest I found the tree had formerly been occupied by Herons, there 
being three o:d nests besides the one occupied by the Hawk, which 
also I took for an old Heron’s nest. It had evidently been added 
to recently, and containea two or three fresh twigs of green 
cypress on the bottom. At this time there were no eggs. I again 
visited the nest April 8. The old bird was seen near, and this 
time she showed some concern, flying around us above the tree 
tops as we approached, and several times uttering a cry somewhat 
resembling the scream of the Red-shouldered Hawk, but finer and 
not sd prolonged. The nest had received further additions of 
cypress twigs, but was still empty. My boatman wrote me May 
2, stating that after three visits he had shot the bird on the nest 
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and taken one egg. He skinned her, but found no more eggs. I 
shortly received both the skin and egg and sent the former to the 
Ornithologist of the U. S. Department of Agriculture for posi- 
tive identification. It is the form heretofore known as Buteo fu- 
liginosus, now believed to be merely a dark color phase of B&B. 
brachyurus (see W. E. D. Scott, Auk, VI, July, 1889, 243-244). 

The egg is dull white, showing blue when held against strong 
light. It is spotted on the larger end with reddish brown, in 
small spots and blotches, over about one fourth of the surface. 
A few finer spots extend to the middle of the smaller end where, 
however, they can hardly be seen unless closely examined. The 
ege measures 55 X4I mm. 

Until recently this tropical species was regarded as a rare if not 
accidental visitor in Florida. The first positive record of its 
breeding in the United States appeared in the last number of 
‘The Auk,’ where Mr. W. E. D. Scott states that he found a pair 
building at Tarpon Springs. The present record is of special 
interest inasmuch as it not only increases the probability that the 
species breeds regularly along the Gulf Coast of Florida, but 
carries its range northward to St. Marks, which is in western 
Florida, north of the Gulf. It would not be surprising if future 
field work showed the breeding range of this species to extend 
westward throughout the Gulf States wherever suitable localities 
exist. ; 


A NEW WREN FROM THE LOWER RIO GRANDE, 
TEXAS, WITH NOTES ON BERLANDIER’S WREN 
OF NORTHEASTERN MEXICO. 


BY GEORGE B. SENNETT: 


Few prirps have been more puzzling than the specimens of 
Thryothorus which I collected on the Rio Grande in 1877, and 
gave to the National Museum after sending them to Dr. Coues for 
identification. Many examples, all of the same general character, 
have since been obtained from the same locality. Certainly these 
birds cannot be placed with 7. Zadovictanus,-—Carolina Wren,— 
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nor do they agree with 7. 2. berlandieré (see Baird, Birds of 
North Am., 1858, p. 362, pl. Ixxxiii, fig. 1). The type and two 
other specimens collected by Lieut. Couch in 1853 are in the col- 
lection of the National Museum. (For previous records of these 
Rio Grande Wrens, see Bulletin U. S. Geological and Geo- 
graphical Survey, Vol. IV, No. 1, p. 8, and note by Dr. Coues ; 
also ibid., Vol. I, No. 3, p. 383; ‘also Ridgway’s ‘Manual of 
North American Birds,’ foot-note on p. 550.) 

After the capture of three specimens of 7. @. derlandier? in 
1853, so long an interval elapsed before any more specimens were 
taken that Mr. Ridgway considered the form not well enough es- 
tablished to be given a place in his ‘Manual.’ Last year I ob- 
tained from my collectors three fine specimens of derlandier? 
from Victoria, Tamaulipas, Mexico, and this year I have received 
fifteen adults and one young from Nuevo Leon, Mexico, from the 
exact localities visited by Lieut. Couch in 1853. Zkhryothorus 
1. berlandter? can assuredly now be considered what Mr. Ridg- 
way predicted,—a good tenable race ; in fact it seems to me to be 
worthy the full specific rank given it by Prof. Baird. It is this 
accumulation of der/andieré specimens from northeastern Mexico 
that makes it possible to recognize the real status of the Rio- 
Grande birds, for which I propose the name 


Thryothorus ludovicianus lomitensis. Lomira WREN. 


Sp. CHar.—Adult breeding plumage: Upper parts grayish brown, 
grayer on head, reddish on rump; white spots on rump numerous and 
not wholly concealed. Auriculars brown; sides of neck behind auricu- 
lars conspicuously streaked (sometimes barred) with white and black. 
Wings and tail lighter than back; edges of wing and tail barred conspic- 
ously with white and black; tail bars broken up more or less, showing 
great irregularity. Under parts: throat and breast white, the latter 
faintly washed with buff; belly buff; fanks barred more or less indistinctly 
with brown; under tail-coverts barred black and white. 

Adult winter plumage: Upper parts chocolate brown, the under parts 
more strongly washed with buff and occasionally becoming quite tawny. 
On account of the seasonal variation of these Wrens I have designated 
three examples as types: a male anda female inthe faded plumage of 
the breeding season, and a male in the darker plumage of winter. 

Types: &, No. 2598 of my collection, taken by myselfat Lomita Ranch, 
Hidalgo Co., Texas, April 24, 1878. 9, No. 2592 of my collection, taken 
by myself at Lomita Ranch, Hidalgo Co., Texas, May 15, 1878. @, No. 
2599 of my collection, taken by M. A. Frazar, at Lomita Ranch, Hidalgo 
Co., Texas, Feb. 23, 1880. 
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Hasitrat. Lomita Ranch and Hidalgo, Texas, on the Rio 
Grande. 

Compared with 7° Zadovic¢anus this race is much lighter in its 
general appearance ; the color of the back is also different, Zado- 
viccanus being reddish brown or bright cinnamon, while Zom7ten- 
sts is of the chocolate order of browns, fading into grayish brown 
during the breeding season. There is also more white on /om7- 
tensts than on /adovictanus ; the barring of the tail is also differ- 
ent. In dwdovictzanus the bars of black are wonderfully regular, 
extending across both webs in a continuous line, while in Zoszz- 
tensts the bars of black are joined by a shading of white or 
creamy and are broken and irregular, thus giving the general 
mottled appearance and lighter color. The flanks, too, in all old 
birds of Zomztensz¢s show a decided tendency to barring, while in 
ludovictanus this is wanting. 

As compared with 7. /. derlandiert, lomitensts is lighter all 
over; berlandier? is dark tawny below and very dark chocolate 
brown above, while Jomzferszs is buff below and a lighter brown 
above. Then, too, the flanks of adult ber/andzer? are distinctly 
barred, while the bars of Zomztenszs are not so clearly defined. 

As compared with the southern Florida form, mecamenszs, the 
latter is larger, darker, with a stouter bill, and has much less 
white on the upper parts; the flanks, however, are barred pretty 
much the same. It will be seen that /om7tenszs is about inter- 
mediate between 7. /udovictanus on the north, and the extra- 
limital Z. 2. berlandiert of Mexico on the south. The large 
series of the forms on and adjacent to the Rio’ Grande now in my 
collection renders this separation not only possible but, I think, 
wholly tenable. 

The average sizes of the four forms are as follows : 


Wings phdtin inpi.cul.  Lrs: 
T. ludovictanus per Ridgway’s ‘Manual’ 2.35 2.00) | er O4) a Oleiehs 
T. l. miamensis ue a es 2.61 BG alzisi > acetone 
T. l. lomitensis 26 adults Bae 2. OF) pe O2 Ge Oy 
T. l. berlandtert 20 ‘* PST Et .65 ase ak 
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This new race seems to be resident in that part of the 
Rio Grande Valley lying adjacent to the river where the forest 
is heaviest, for none of the forms of this genus has been 
taken either above or below this timber tract. Hidalgo, where I 
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first obtained the birds, and Lomita Ranch, where I secured the 
greatest number, are situated only eight miles apart on the Texas 
side of the river. In this locality the heavy timber is near the 
river, and north of it the chaparral extends for a distance of about 
fifteen miles; next, still northward, lies a desert of sand reaching’ 
more than fifty miles until it meets the strong vegetable growth of 
the valley of the Nueces River. The.Wrens of this group found 
in the valley of the Nueces are typical 7. /adovictanus, as also 
are those found along the Gulf coast from Corpus Christi to Gal- 
veston. Berlandieri seems to be resident in the timber tracts of 
higher altitudes, and I should hardly expect to find it nearer the 
United States than Monterey. Lomztenszs will probably reach 
into Mexico only so far as extends the heavy timber of the lower 
Rio Grande. I have named the bird from the place where I found 
it to be most abundant. 

My thanks are due Mr. Allen of the American Museum and 
Mr. Ridgway of the National Museum for the loan of specimens. 


SECOND SUPPLEMENT TO THE AMERICAN 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION CHECK-LIST 
OF NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS. 


THE MATTER of publishing an annual supplement to the 
American Ornithologists’ Union Check-List of North American 
Birds was referred by the Union to the Council at the meeting of 
the Union held in Washington in 1888. At a meeting of the 
Council held in New York City, Nov. 11, 1889, the Council by 
unanimceus vote requested the Committee on Publications to pre- 
pare a report on the species, subspecies, and changes of nomen- 
clature proposed during the year (Nov. 1888 to Nov. 1889), to be 
published as the Second Supplement to the American Ornitholo- 
gists’ ‘Union Check- List, in ‘The Auk,’ for January, 18go. 

In accordance with this authority the Committee on Publica- 
tions held a meeting for this purpose, at the American Museum 
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of Natural History, on the day following the close of the Seventh 
Congress of the Union, and formulated the following report. A 
few questions were deferred for want of the necessary data to en- 
able the Committee to reach satisfactory decisions. 

In accordance with the wishes of the Council, the Committee, 
in the case of the rejection of proposed changes or additions, gives 
its reasons for considering them inadmissible. 

The present supplement therefore consists of I, Addztzons; 11, 
Eliminations ; U1, Changes of Nomenclature ; 1V, Species and 
subspectes considered as not entitled to recognition. The num- 
bers at the left of the name facilitate collation with the Check-List. 
The interpolated species and subspecies are numbered in accord- 
ance with the provisions made therefor in the Code of Nomencla- 
ture. (See page 14, last paragraph.) 


Ja eee N. 
WILLIAM BREWSTER. 
ELLiotrtT CouEs. 
RoBErRT RipGway. 
Joun H. SaGe. 


fF ADDITIONS. 


134 a. Anas fulvigulamaculosa (SENN.). 
Mottled Duck. 
Anas maculosa SENNETT, Auk, VI, July, 1889, 263. 
[B 577, part, C 489, part, R 602, part, C 708, part. | 


Has. Eastern Texas and north to Kansas. 


292 6. Oreortyx pictus confinis ANTHONY. 
San Pedro Partridge. 


Oreortyx picta confints ANTHONY, Proc. Cal. Ac. Sci. 2d. 
Sata Oct lr, TOOG, 7A. 


PEO oe 


Has. San Pedro Mountains, Lower California. 
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[322.1.] Geotrygon montana (Linn.). 
Ruddy Quail-dove. 
Columba montana LINN. S. N. ed. 10, I, 1758, 163. 


Geotrygon montana Bonap. Consp. I, 1850, 72. 
[B—, C—, R—, C—.] 

Has. Tropical America in general, including West Indies, 
north to Cuba and Eastern Mexico; accidental at Key West, 
Blorida. (Cf Seorr, Auk, V1, April, 1860, 160, 161; July, 
1889, 246.) 

394 6. Dryobates pubescens orececus Barcu. 

Batchelder’s Woodpecker. 
Dryobates pubescens oreecus Batcu. Auk, VI, July, 1889, 


253, 
[B 77, part, C 299a, part, R 3614, part, C 441, part. | 


Has. Rocky Mountain region of United States. 


Famity COTINGID. Tue CorinGas. 
Genus Platypsaris ScLATER. 


Platypsaris Scu. P. Z. S. 1857, 72 (ex Bonap., 1854, = xomen 
nudum). Type, Pachyrhamphus latirostris Br. 


441.1. Platypsaris albiventris (Lawr.). 
Xantus’s Becard. 


Hadrostomus albtventris LAwr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. VIII, 


1867, 475- 
Platypsaris albtventris Ripcw. Man. N. Am. B. 1887, 325. 


[B—, C—, R—, C—.] 
Has. Western and Southern Mexico, north to Southern 
Arizona. 
469.1. Empidonax griseus Brewsrt. 
Gray Flycatcher. 
Empidonax griseus BREwst. Auk, VI, April, 1889, 87. 
[B—, C—, R—, C—.] 


Has. Lower California and portions of Sonora; Arizona? 
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481 6. Aphelocoma californica obscura ANTHONY. 
Belding’s Jay. 


Aphelocoma californica obscura ANTHONY, Proc. Cal. Ac. 
sci. 2d ser. If, Oct. tr; 1889, 75. 


Pes Ry Cae 


Has. San Pedro Mountains, Lower California. 


571-1. Junco townsendi Anruony. 


Townsend’s Junco. 


Funco townsend¢ ANTHONY, Proc. Cal. Ac. Sci.-2d. ser. i, 
Oct. 11, 1889, 76. 


EBs, C= Rae 


Has. San Pedro Mountains, Lower California. 


583 a. Melospiza lincolni striata Brewsr. 


Forbush’s Sparrow. 


Melospiza lincoln? striata Brewst. Auk, Vie Apr 
1889, 89. 


[B 368, part, C 167, part, R 234, part, C 242, part. | 


Has. British Columbia. 


611 @. Progne subis hesperia Brews. 
Western Martin. 
Progne subis hesperia Brewsv. Auk, VI, April, 1889, 92. 
[B 231, pert, C 117, part, R 152, part, C 165, part. 
Has. California (Ojai Valley) and Lower California. 


681 4. Geothlypis trichas ignota Cuapm. 


= Florida Yellow-throat. 
Geothly pis trichas ignota CHAPM. Auk, VII, Jan., 18g0, [1. 
[B 170, part, C 97, part, R 122, part, C 141, part. ] 


Has. Florida, north to Southern Georgia. 
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718 6. Thryothorus ludovicianus lomitensis SENN. 
Lomita Wren. 


Thryothorus ludovicianus lomitensis SENN. Auk, VII, Jan., 


1890, 55. 
[B 265, part, C47, part, R 60, part, C 68, part. | 


Has. Southeastern Texas. 


730a. Sitta pygmza leuconucha ANTHONY. 
White-naped Nuthatch. 
Sitta pygmea leuconucha ANTHONY, Proc. Cal. Ac. Sci. 
ad. ser. 1, Oct. 11, 1889,/97: 
[B 281, part, C 41, part, R 54, part, C 61, part. | 
Has. San Pedro Mountains, Lower California. 
751 a. Polioptila cerulea obscura Ricpw. 
Western Gnatcatcher. 
Polioptila cerula obscura Ripew. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. 
V, March 21, 1883, 535, foot-note. 
[B 282 part, C 23, part, R 27, part, C 36, part. | 


Has. California, Arizona, and Western Mexico. 


II. ELIMINATIONS. 


15. (Hypothetical List, p. 353). Buteo fuliginosus Scv. 
Little Black Hawk. 
This has been conclusively shown to be a melanistic phase of 
B. brachyurus Vir. (Cf. Scorr, Auk, VI, July, 1889, pp. 
243-245, and Ripew., Auk, VII, Jan., 1890, p. go.) 


Ill. CHANGES OF NOMENCLATURE. 


211. Rallus longirostris crepitans (GMEL.). This becomes 


. 


Rallus crepitans Get. 


Rallus crepitans GMEL. 8. N. I. 1788, 713; SENNETT, 
Auk, VI, April, 1889, pp. 163, 165. 
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211 a. Rallus longirostris saturatus Hensu. This be- 
comes 
Rallus crepitans saturatus (HeEnsH.). 


Fallus crepitans saturatus SENNETT, Auk, VI, April, 
1889, pp. 164, 166. 


211 6. Rallus longirostris scottii SENN. This becomes 
211.1. Rallus scottii (SENN.). 
Rallus scottt? SENNETT, Auk, VI, April, 1889, pp. 165, 
166. 
469. Empidonax obscurus (Swains.). This becomes 
Empidonax wrightii Bairp. 
Empidonax wrightii BairD, B. N. Am. 1858, 200 (in text). 
(Cf. Brewst., Auk, VI, April, 1889, p. 89.) 
555. 4onotrichia intermedia Rincw. This becomes 


554 a. Zonotrichia leucophrys intermedia Ripew. 


Satisfactory evidence of the intergradation with Z. /eucophrys 
of both this and the following has been seen by the Committee. 
(Cf., Ripeway, Auk, VII, Jan. 1890, 96.) 

556. Zonotrichia gambeli (Nurr.). This becomes 


554 6. Zonotrichia leucophrys gambeli (Nutrt.). 


Zonotrichia leucophrys var. gambeli Cours, Key N. Am. 
Bds. 1872, 145. 


Cf. Ripeway, Auk, VII, Jan. 1890, 96. 


IV. SPECIES AND SUBSPECIES CONSIDERED AS 
NOT ENTITLED ‘TO RECOGNITION. 


Dryobates pubescens fumidus MAYNARD (Ornithologist and 


Odlogist, Apr. 1889, 58). 


This was unanimously considered by the Committee to be a 
synonym of Prcus gairdnerti Aud. 


Cyanocitta stellert litoralis [sic] MayNnarv (Ornithologist 
and Odlogist, Apr. 1889, 59). 
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This was unanimously rejected by the Committee, as being 
based on unstable characters, the same difference being ob- 
servable, as an individual variation, in all the geographical 


races of this species. (Cf. Cuapman, Auk, VII, Jan. 18go, gr.) 


Geothlypis trichas roscoe (Aup.) Hassrouck, Auk, VI, 
April, 1889, 167, 168. 


Rejected on the ground that Sy/véa roscoe of Audubon is a 
synonym of G. ¢rzchas (luinn.), the Mississippi valley bird be- 
ing not sufficiently different from that of the Atlantic coast to 
merit subspecific separation. The birds described by Mr. Has- 
brouck belong to the Florida race, recently named by Mr. Chap- 
man G. ¢réchas ignota, Mr. Hasbrouck’s error (for which he 
was not wholly responsible) being in identifying his birds with 
Sylvia roscoe Aud. 


Stalia mexicana anabele ANTHONY (Proc. Cal. Ac. Sci. 2d 
ser. il, (Oct. 1889, 79.) 


Characters deemed not sufficiently constant. 


Final action on the following was deferred, owing to lack 
of evidence respecting their status. 


Turdus sequotensis BELDING, Proc. Cal. Ac. Sci. 2d ser. II, 


June 11, 1889.) 


550a. Ammodramus maritimus peninsule ALLEN, Vs. Am- 


modramus peninsule. (Cf. Scett, Auk, VI, Oct., 1889, 322.) 


611.1. Progne cryptoleuca Baird, vs. Progune subis crypto- 


jeuca..| (Cf. ecoTr, Auk, V1; Oct:, 13389,.225.) 


SEVENTH CONGRESS OF THE AMERICAN OR- 
THOLOGISTS’ UNION. 


THE SEVENTH ConGreEss of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union was held at the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City, Nov. 12-15, 1889, the President in the Chair. 
The meeting was attended by twenty Active Members and thirty- 
two Associate Members. 
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The Secretary’s report showed the status of membership at the 
opening of the Congress to be as follows: Active Members, 49 ; 
Honorary Members, 25 ; Corresponding Members, 68 ; Associate 
Members, 258. 

During the year just past the Union lost by death one Corre- 
sponding Member, Dr. Eugen Ferdinand von Homeyer,* of 
Stolp, Pomerania, and two Associate Members, as follows: Mr. 
Wm. L. Breese,+ of Islip, Suffolk Co., N. Y., and S. Lowell 
Elliott, Ph.D.,{ of Brooklyn, N. Y. Since the founding of the 
Union one death has occurred among the Honorary Members, 
three among the Active Members, eight among the Corresponding 
Members, and twelve among the Associate Members. The Secre- 
tary presented a tabular statement of the membership at the opening 
of each congress of the Union, and the attendance at the meetings, 
which shows a steady and encouraging increase in respect to 
both membership and attendance, the statistics being as follows : 


Number of Members. 


Active. Honorary. Hadiien Associate. To lL 
1883 23 23 
1884. 44 20 16 63 143 
1885 47 25 65 64 201 
1886 45 25 69 112 251 
1887 46 25 70 143 284 
1888 45 25 67 161 298 
1989 49 25 68 258 400 
Present at Meetings. 
Active Associate 
Members. Members. Total. 
1883, New York 21 fo) 21 
1854,§ Zs 16 4 20 
1885, uh 16 Gas 22 
1886, Washington 20 13 31 
1887, Boston 17 12 209 
1888, Washington 20 Ey a7 
1889,~> New York 20 32 52 


* For obituary note see ‘The Auk,’ Vol. VI, p. 341. 
t+ See ‘The Auk,’ Vol. VI, p. 81. 

{See ‘The Auk,’ Vol. VI, p. 206. 

§Two Honorary Members also were present. 
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The single vacancy in the Active list was later filled by the 
unanimous election of Dr. Arthur P. Chadbourne, of Cambridge, 
Mass. Four Corresponding Members were elected, as follows: 
Edward Bartlett, of Maidstone, Kent, England; W. Eagle Clark, 
of Leeds, England; Thomas Lyttleton, Lord Lilford, of Lon- 
don, England; and F. H. Waterhouse, Librarian to the Zodélogi- 
cal Society of London, England. Eighty new members were 
added to the list of Associates.* 

The Treasurer’s report showed the finances of the Union to be 
in good condition, there being no outstanding bills and a small 
balance in the treasury. 

The election for officers resulted in the unanimous re-election of 
the President, Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and Treasurer. The 
Secretary, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, however, declined, greatly to 
the regret of the Union, to accept a re-election. Mr. William 
Brewster was then unanimously chosen as his successor, but also 
declined to serve. The third ballot resulted in the choice of Mr. 
John H. Sage. A single change was made in the list of Coun- 
cillors, Dr. C. Hart Merriam being elected in place of .Mr. Mc- 
Ilwraith. 

Under the call for reports of Standing Committees, Dr. Mer- 
riam, Chairman of the Committee on the Geographical Distribu- 
tion and Migration of North American Birds, rendered a_ verbal 
report of progress. The work of collating and mapping the 
data hitherto collected respecting the geographical distribution of 
North American birds, is being carried on as a part of the work 
of the Division of Economic Ornithology and Mammalogy of 
the U. S. Department of Agriculture, as rapidly as the limited 
force of the Division will permit; the Migration Schedules are 
sent out as usual, but the returns have not as yet been to any 
great extent elaborated, owing to lack of proper clerical assist- 
ance. 

The report of the Committee on Avian Anatomy (Dr. Elliott 
Coues, Chairman), was made by the Secretary of the Committee, 
Dr. R. W. Shufeldt. This consisted of a brief but comprehen- 
sive review of the work done during the last year in this impor- 
tant field, throughout the world. 


*The names of the new Associate Members, so far as they have qualified to date 
will be found in the Membership lists issued with the present number of ‘The Auk,’ 
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Mr. George B. Sennett, Chairman of the Committee on the 
Protection of North American Birds, made a verbal report of 
progress. The Committee is continuing its efforts to educate the 
public and influence legislation in behalf of better protection of 
birds. The law on this subject recently enacted by the State of 
Pennsylvania, in a measure through the influence of the Commit- 
tee, was commended as the best thus far adopted by any of the 
States. 

In behalf of the Audubon Monument Committee (Dr. George 
B. Grinnell, Chairman) Mr. Sennett, in the absence of the 
Chairman, recapitulated the work of the Committee during the 
past year. The contributions received had been small, and 
the interest in the project disappointingly weak. It was hoped 
that plans now under consideration by the Committee of the 
New York Academy of Sciences would stimulate new interest in 
the movement. 

The first day of the Congress was wholly devoted to routine 
business, including action on various amendments to the By-Laws 
proposed at the preceding Congress, and the proposal of others 
for final consideration next year. The second, third, and fourth 
days were occupied with the reading and discussion of scientific 
papers, a number of which proved of special importance and in- 
terest. Following is a list of the papers, those marked with an 
asterisk being read by title, or presented only in abstract : 


Remarks on San Francisco Mountain and vicinity (Arizona) 
from the Faunal standpoint. Dr. C. Hart Merriam. 

Observations on the Avifauna of Arizona. Dr. Edgar A. 
Mearns. 

The Winter Distribution of the Bobolink (Dolichonyx eryzivo- 
rus), with Remarks on its Routes of Migration. Frank M. 


Chapman. 
On the Changes of Plumage in the Bobolink. Frank M. Chap- 
man. 


To what extent is it profitable to recognize Geographical Varia- 
tran among North American Birds? J. A. Allen. 

Birds that have struck the Statue of Liberty, Bedloe’s Island, 
New York Harbor. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

On the Forms of the Thryothorus ludovictanus group of 


Weens. J.-A.) Allen. 
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On the Eastern Forms of Geothlypis trichas. Frank M. Chap- 
man. 

Observations on some of the Summer Birds of the Mountain 
Portions of Pickens County, South Carolina. Leverett M. 
Loomis. 

*Notes upon Coccothraustes vespertinus as a Cage-bird. Dr. R. 
W. Shufeldt. 

Remarks on Waterhouse’s ‘Index Generum Avium.’ J. A. 
Allen. 

Remarks on Dr. Blanchard’s Report to the Congrés International 
de Zoologie, on a Code of Nomenclature, presented at the 
Paris Session, 1889. J. A. Allen. 

*On Peculiarities of Coloration in the Woodpeckers of the Genus 
Dryobates from the Northwest Coast. Frank M. Chap- 


man. 

Note on Cyanocitta stelleri litoralts Maynard. Frank M. 
Chapman. 

On the Western Form of the Warbling Vireo. Dr. Edgar A. 
Mearns. 


*On Seasonal and Individual Variation in certain Flycatchers of 
the Genus Hlenea. J. A. Allen. 
Abundance of the Wild Pigeon in Central and Eastern New 

York in 1835. Prof. R. P. Whitfield. (By invitation.) 

Phalenoptilus nuttalli nitidus.—Is it a valid Race? Col. N. 
S. Goss. 

The Mottled Duck in Kansas. Col. N.S. Goss. 

Some Michigan Birds observed near the Straits of Mackinac 
during 1888. Jonathan Dwight, Jr. 

*Notes on the Habits of some of the Birds of Orange County, 
Florida. B. Mortimer. 

The Little Brown Crane (Grws canadensis) in Rhode Island. 
William Brewster. 

Capture of the Canada Jay (Perdsoreus canadensis) near Cam- 
bridge, Mass. William Brewster. 

*The Maximilian Types of South American Birds in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History. J. A. Allen. 

Mr. Brewster exhibited and made remarks upon the Western 
form of the Purple Martin (Progne subis hesperta), and Mr. | 
Sennett showed various interesting birds from Mexico, including 
Motmots (Alomotus ceruletceps) and Yrogons (Zrogon am- 
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dz¢guus and allies). He called attention to specimens of the for- 
mer in which the middle tail-feathers had not been denuded into 
the usual racket-shaped form, and stated the prevailing theories 
offered in explanation of the racket-shaped tail-feathers in the 
Motmots. He also called attention to a peculiar, dark-colored, 
and otherwise abnormal specimen of the Carolina Rail taken at 
Erie, Pennsylvania. 

On the afternoon of the third day some time was spent in in- 
formal session in examination of the Thrushes and Horned Larks 
sent in by various members for exhibition at the meeting.* 

Resolutions were adopted extending the thanks of the Union to 
the President and Trustees of the American Museum of Natural 
History for the use of the Museum building as a place of meet- 
ing, 
York for the collation daily provided for the members; and to 


and for other courtesies; to the Linnean Society of New 


Dr. C. Hart Merriam in recognition of his untiring labors as 
Secretary during the last six years, to which the success of the 
Union is so largely to be ascribed. 

In point of attendance, and in the number and character of the 
papers presented, the Seventh Congress proved the most success- 
ful of the series. 

It was voted to hold the next meeting in Washington, on the 
third Tuesday of November, r8go. i 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Waterhouse’s ‘Index Generum Avium.’t{ The character, scope, and 
purpose of this extremely useful work cannot be better expressed than by 
the quotation ofa paragraph from its preface by Mr. P. L. Sclater. ‘It 
will be observed that, as its title implies, the ‘Index Generum Avium,’ 
consists merely of an alphabetical list of about 7000 terms that have been 
employed or suggested by various authors, since the date of the twelfth 
edition of Linnzus’s ‘Systema Nature,’ as generic and subgeneric names 
for birds, and references to the places and dates of their publication. No 
attempt_has been made to discriminate between these various terms as to 


*See further on this matter a paragraph under ‘Notes and News’ of this issue of 
‘The Auk.’ 

t Index Generum Avium. | — | A List | of the | Genera and Subgenera of Birds. | 
By | F. H. Waterhouse, A. L. S., | Librarian to the ZoGlogical Society of London. | 
London: | R. H. Porter, 18 Princes Street, Cavendish Square. | 1889.—8vo., 3]1,+ 
PP. 240. 
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which of them should be most correctly employed. Such points are left 
for the decision of those who use the ‘Index.’ But so much time is often 
lost in ascertaining where and when a generic name was first given, that 
it is believed that the information thus accumulated in a handy form can- 
not fail to be of much practical value. 

‘*The author does not profess that the ‘Index’ is complete, but as Libra- 
rian of the Zodlogical Society of London, and thus with one of the best 
series of ornithological books in the world at his command, he has done 
his utmost to render it free from errors and omissions. Except in the few 
cases [ten only!] where they are marked with an asterisk, all the refer- 
ences have been personally verified.” 

Mr. Sclater states that the plan and execution of the work ‘‘are entirely 
due to Mr. Waterhouse,” and that he has ‘‘only assisted him by general 
advice, by looking over the proof-sheets, and by writing these few words 
of preface.” 

With such facilities, and with the aid of such previous compilations in 
the same line as those of G. R. Gray, Agassiz, Bonaparte, Giebel, Mar- 
schall, and Scudder, there should certainly be very few omissions, and very 
few errors of citation, yet the work being of human origin a few such im- 
perfections should be inevitable, but so far as we have examined they are 
extremely rare.* 

The most serious defect in the work and, we cannot help feeling, a 
glaring one, relates to its plan and scope, by which all work (except Bris- 
sonian) done prior to the twelfth (1766) edition of Linnzeus’s ‘Systema 
Nature’ is ignored; — and this too in the year 1889, in face of the fact 
that three fourths of the biologists, taking the worid at large, begin with 
the tenth (1758) edition of Linnzeus’s great work, or earlier, as the start- 
ing point for generic names! Consequently over forty Linnwan generic 
names adopted in the tenth (1758) edition are ascribed to the twelfth (1766), 
and some twenty others to Brisson, who adopted them in 1760, mostly 
from Linneus, or some earlier writer. 

Another defect to which it seems necessary to call attention is the occa- 
sional citation of purely vernacular French names (mostly from Cuvier 
and Lesson) as though they were proper generic terms. This reprehen- 
sible fashion was started by G. R. Gray in 1840 (in ‘A List of the Genera 
of Birds’, etc.) ; these are not only cited in the work under notice (many 
of them in fact properly enough, being ina certain sense adopted as, or 
at least treated as, generic or subgeneric names by Gray), but we meet 
with a number of new ones, as, e. g., *“Barbacous,’ *Cacatoes,’ and ‘Jabi- 
rus’ from Cuvier, and ‘Caiaca’ (=‘‘Les Caiacas” Less.), ‘Papegais’, etc., 
from Lesson. Gray Latinized and adopted many such terms, and they 


%* E. g., Buceros, Linn., 1758, is ascribed to Briinnich, 1772; Phaethon, Linn., 1758, 
is ascribed to Illiger, 1811; Bombdycil/a,a Brissonian name, is credited to Vieillot, 
1807; ‘Adia, Agassiz, 1840," is incorrectly given as “—Hadia Cuv.” Turning to 
Habia (p. 91) we find it there credited to Vieillot, 1817, where, however, it is em- 
ployed as merely a French vernacular name. //aé/a, as a proper generic name, dates 
really from Reichenbach, 1850, as fully shown some five years ago by Dr. Stejneger in 


‘The Auk’ (Vol. 1, 1884, p. 366). 
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should hence take their date and authority from Gray, and not from their 
prior use in a vernacular sense by the French authors. 

Variations in orthography, due to emendations or to typographical 
errors, are quite freely given, but by no means exhaustively ; thus in such 
striking cases as Sayornis and Saytornis, Pediocetes and Pediwcetes, not 
infrequently only the original form is cited, while in the case of Pooce- 
tesand Poecetes, both forms are given.* 

As a whole Mr. Waterhouse’s ‘Index’ is a work of great merit, involving 
an immense amount of patient, painstaking, arduous labor, for which 
systematic ornithologists the world over will be truly grateful.—J. A. A. 


Blanchard on the Nomenclature of Organized Beings.+t—This ‘Report’ 
is more general in its scope than the ‘Code of Nomenclature’ of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, dealing as it does with Botany and Pa- 
lezontology as well as with living animals, and hence has to confront 
questions arising from the peculiar conditions met with among the lower 
forms of animal life (where larval forms have been made the basis of 
species and genera, and in Paleontology, where species and genera have 
been based on parts of an organism), which the A. O. U. Committee 
were not especially called upon to consider. It is pleasant to find, how- 
ever, the present report in nearly complete harmony with the rulings of 
the A. O. U. Committee, as regards not only leading principles but in 
special cases, where the ground covered is the same. 

The chief points of difference from the A. O. U. ‘Code’ relate to 
the starting point for the beginning of the binomial system, and the 
matter of emendation of names. As to the first, the ‘ Report’ takes the 
tenth (1758) edition of Linnzus’s ‘ Systema Nature’ as the real starting 
point (as does also the A. O. U. ‘ Code’) but makes reservations in favor 
of (1) Tournefort (Botany, 1700; Mollusks, 1742), (2) Lang (Mollusks, 
1752), (3) Klein (Mollusks, 1753), (4) Clerck (Spiders, 1757), and (5) 
Adanson (Mollusks, 1757), the works of these authors conforming strictly 
to the binomial system. The action of the ‘ Law of Priority’ is thus not 
strictly limited in point of time, but by the following conditions: ‘ Ar- 
ticle XI. Le nom attribué 4 chaque Genre et a chaque Espéce ne peut étre 
que celui sous lequel ils ont été le plus anciennement désignés, la condi- 
tion: a.—Que ce nom ait été divulgué dans une publication ou il aura été 
clairement et suffisamment défini; 4.—Que l’auteur ait effectivement 
entendu appliquer les regles de la nomenclature binaire.” 

In discussing the ‘Law of Priority’ Dr. Blanchard revives and empha- 
sizes the strictures made by M. Chaper in his report on the same subjectt 


* Singularly, however, the change of Poocetes to Powcetes, is ascribed to Sharpe, 
1888, though made by Coues some ten years earlier. 

+De la Nomenclature des étres organisés. Rapport présenté au Congrés Inter- 
national de Zoologie par le Dr. Raphaé! Blanchard, Professeur-Agrégé A la Faculté de 
Médicine de Paris, Secrétaire général de la Société Zoologique de France.>> Congrés 
International de Zoologie, Paris, 1889. Rapports présentés au Congrés Interna- 
tional de Zoologie. July, 1889, pp. 87--157. 

¢ De la nomenclature des étres organisés. 8vo, pp. 37, 1881. 
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to the Société Zoologique de France, in 1881, he very justly ascribing to 
Tournefort ‘‘la gloire d’avoir fondé la nomenclature binaire,” which for so 
many years has been wrongfully assigned to Linnzus, the latter merely 
formulating the rules in a more precise and general manner than had been 
done by any of his predecessors. While he, in his rules, insisted upon 
the strict observance of the rule of propriety, he, ‘‘sans autre motif que de 
satisfaire & sa vanité” rejected genera and species firmly established by 
his predecessors, who were often far better zodlogists than was Linnzus. 

Dr. Blanchard regretfully considers the use of trinomials, and even 
quadrinomials, admissible (see pp. 94-96, and 150) in special cases,* as 
in descriptive works where it is necessary to distinguish diverse forms 
belonging to the same species. Indeed, he believes the adoption of the 
system inevitable, its use is already so extended. 

In respect to the emendation of names, Dr. Blanchard’s ruling is radi- 
cally opposed to that favored by the A. O. U. ‘Code.’ He says: ‘‘Article 
XIV. Tout barbarisme, tout mot formé en violation des régles de l’ortho- 
graphe, de la grammaire et de la composition devra éte rectifié” (p. 147). 
Again he says (p. 157), all such words should be rejected (‘‘rejeté”). Dr. 
Blanchard and our ‘Code,’ which says the ‘‘original orthography of a 
name is to be rigidly preserved, unless a typographical error is evident,” 
thus represent the two extremes of this question. We still believe the 
ruling of the A. O. U. Committee on this point is sound in principle, but 
yet susceptible of a slight modification in the interest of uniformity in 
respect to genitive terminations, and in the transliteration of oe 
vowels.—J. A. A. 


Ridgway’s Ornithology of Illinois.}—From Prof. Forbes’ ‘General 
Introduction’ we quote: ‘‘This volume is the first to appear of a series on 
the zodlogy and cryptogramic botany of the State of Illinois, authorized 
and provided for by the Thirty-fourth General Assembly. 

‘The series is intended to summarize the facts relating to the natural his- 
tory of Illinois which have been accumulated by general investigations 
made in the districts of which the State forms a part, by the studies of local 
naturalists, and by the operations of the State Laboratory of Natural His- 
tory .... Inthe preparation of the volumes of the reportit will be our main 
final object to furnish the materials for a full and accurate picture of the 
native plant and animal life of Illinois as it actually exists in our fields, 

woods, and waters, and to bring most prominently into view those parts 
of the subject which have a peculiar educational or economic value..... 

“The volume here presented is due to the generous and disinterested 


* “Dans les cas spéciaux ou il est utile de distinguer des variétés, l’adjonction d’un 
troisiéme nom A ceux du genre et de l’espéce est permise ” (p. 150). 
+ Natural History Survey of Illinois, | State Laboratory of Natural History, | S. A- 


Forbes, Director. | — | The | Ornithology | of Illinois. | — | Part I, Descriptive Cata- 
logue, | By Robert Ridgway. | Part II, Economic Ornithology, | By S. A. Forbes. | 
— | Volume I. | —Published by Authority of the State Legislature. | — | Springfield, 


lll.: | H. W. Rokker, Printer and Binder, | 1889, Roy, 8vo. pp. i-viii, 1-520, colored 
frontispiece, plates, i-xxxii. 
+ “Laws of the State of Illinois, 1885, p. 23, sec. 3.” 
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labors of Dr. Robert Ridgway, formerly of Mt. Carmel, Illinois,—an orni- 
thologist whose long and eminent service in the Smithsonian Institution 
and the United States National Museum seems only to have intensified his 
interest in the promotion of the study of his favorite science in his native 
SHERIES 3 5 Orc 

‘‘The long delay in the publication of Volume I has been due partly to 
the pressure of other duties and to lack of office assistance, but chiefly to 
the destruction by fire in the printing office in February, 1889, of an entire 
edition of the volume and of the plates and cuts from which it was printed. 

“To the characteristic generosity of the honored and lamented Dr. 
Spencer F. Baird, we owe the illustrations of this volume, with the excep- 
tion of the frontispiece,—all being printed from copies of cuts loaned to 
the Laboratory by the Smithsonian Institution.” 

In the preface which follows, the author speaks of the conditions under 
which his task was performed, and of the material on which it is based, 
making here full acknowledgment for the permission to use the speci- 
mens contained in the National Museum, and in the private cabinets of 
various students residing in the State, who have also placed at his dis- 
posal the results of their observations. 

“‘On account of the limited time allotted” for the completion of the work 
(one year) the author has ‘‘found it necessary to draw to a certain extent 
upon previous publication,” but we do not observe that he has more than 
properly availed himself of this privilege, the quoted technical portions 
being mainly restricted to generic, subgeneric or specific diagnoses. from 
the History of N. A. Birds, and descriptions of first plumages from Mr. 
Brewster’s well-known paper, which in each case are accredited to their 
source. 

The work now opens with an introduction of 36 pages, which is divided 
into two parts, concludes with a bibliography, and is a model for future 
faunal works of this nature. ‘Part I, the Physical Features of the State’ is 
subdivided into four sections which under the headings of ‘General,’ 
‘The Lake Shore District (by E. W. Nelson),’ ‘The Prairies,’ ‘The 
‘Southern Bottom Lands,’ and ‘Climate,’ treat of the State from phy- 
siographical, floral, faunal, and climatal standpoint. ‘Part II, Char- 
acteristic Features of the Avifauna of the State,’ presents a series of 
analytical table which divide the birds recorded from the State as fol- 
lows: ‘A. Species which have been observed in Winter over the greater 
portion of the State, many of them regular Winter residents,’ gr. 
‘B. Species which have been observed in Winter only in the Southern por- 
tion of the State (latitude of Mount Carmel, or further South)’ 63. 
‘C. Species occurring in Winter in the Northern portion of the State, but 
not yétobserved as far South as Mount Carmel,’ 31. ‘D. Summer residents 
of General Distribution,’ 148. ‘E. Summer residents confined mainly, so 
far as known, during that season to the Northern portion of the State,’ 
44. ‘F. Summer residents which, so far as known, are confined mainly 
to the Southern portion of the State,’ 13. ‘G. Summer visitants to 
the Southern portion of the Stete. but not ascertained to breed within our 
limits,’ 10. ‘H. Irregular or casual visitants from the Western Province,’ 
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14. ‘I. Regular residents or visitants which intrude from the Westward,’ 
11, of which 4 are ‘‘observed only in summer,” 3 ‘‘only in winter or 
during migration,’ and 4 ‘‘irrespective of season.” ‘J. Stragglers and 
doubtful species, the former including those of which not more than one 
specimen has been taken or observed,’ 14. ‘K. Species formerly occur- 
ring, but possibly not now to be found in the State,’ 5. 

The second section of this part treats of the State’s ‘‘position with regard 
to Faunal Provinces or Districts.” Illinois is considered to lie far within 
the Eastern, or Atlantic, Province, and were it not for the prairies the fauna 
would probably not possess the slightest tincturing of western forms.” 
This last is no doubt very true, but we fail to see why the effect should 
not be recognized when the cause is so evident. In the same manner we 
might say that without the southern bottom-lands, which the author 
further mentions, certain species from the southern portions of the State 
would not exhibit an approach toward Florida or Gulf Coast forms, which 
the author states is observable. It seems to us that this eastern extension of 
the prairies, bringing with it as regular visitants such prairie-loving 
species as Chondestes grammacus, Ammodramus lecontet, Spizella pal- 
lida, Sturnella magna neglecta, etc., marks an eastern extension of 
the Campestrian Sub-province which the author characterizes on page 246. 
The State is further considered to be ‘‘wholly embraced within the 
‘Carolinian Fauna,’” although the author’s table ‘E’ includes among 
its 44 summer residents of the northern portions of the State at least 4o 
species which are not generally considered to characterize this fauna. 
With regard to what the author designates ‘‘so-called geographical varia- 
tion,” ‘‘Illinois likewise belongs strictly to the Eastern or Atlantic Province, 
none of the resident or summer resident species showing any tendency 
toward the representative forms which belong to the Western Province, 
except very rarely or sporadically, and apparently not more frequently 
than along the Atlantic coast itself,” the single exception ‘‘being the case 
of Geothlypis trichas, the Illinois form of which seems to be the western 
race, G. ¢richas occtdental’s Brewst., which apparently replaces true G. 
trichas everywhere west of the Alleghanies,” a statement with which, in this 
particular case, we cannot agree. Section three of Part II relates to 
migration, and presents tables, chronologically arranged, showing the 
times of arrival and departure of transient species, and also the dates of 
flowering of certain plants and trees. The observations of Messrs. Henshaw 
and Palmer at Washington, and of Mr. Otto Widmann at St. Louis are 
here included for comparison with similar observations made by the 
author at Mount Carmel, Illinois, and Wheatland, Indiana. 

This excellent introduction, containing more valuable information than 
is usually compassed by an entire volume of this nature, concludes with a 
bibliography which, from 1853 to 1885, enumerates the titles of 44 publica- 
tions <‘actually consulted” by the author. 

The remaining 457 pages are devoted to brief biographies, and the sys- 
tematic treatment of the 216 land birds included in this volume. The 
nomenclature of the A. O. U. Check-List is adopted, but the order therein 
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followed is reversed and altered, the first species mentioned being Turdus 
mustelinus, the last, Zexnatdura macroura. The author’s vast experience 
in descriptive work permits him to handle his subject in a masterly manner; 
there are analyses to the higher groups, families, and genera, and 
keys to the last which define all the then recognized species and 
subspecies of Eastern North American birds belonging to them. This 1s 
new matter; the generic, subgeneric, and specific diagnoses and descrip- 
tions, as before stated, are frequently quoted, but they are taken from a wor- 
thy source, and the birds have not to our knowledge changed perceptibly 
since they were written, though, it is true, we do now see many things in 
the light of a new understanding, which were then obscure. We would 
not then, for instance, have considered Sturnella magna neglecta a species, 
in fact its recognition as a race was open to question, but we find on page 
314, it is accorded full specificrank. Nor would we then have admitted the 
author’s earlier view, to which he now returns, concerning the specific dis- 
tinctness of Quzscalus guiscula e@neus. It is true these views are not yet 
accepted; but there is evidently a tendency in this direction. It will be 
quite useless here to go further into this portion of the work; the author’s 
name is a sufficient guarantee of its value and accuracy, and we hope the 
edition will permit its being placed in the hands of every student of North 
American ornithology, if not in the hands of every student of ornithology 
whatever be the country to which he devotes himself, for the model here 
presented isin every respect worthy his attention. It is a reviewer’s duty 
to speak with equal candor of both the good and bad sides of the book 
before him, but we must confess this volume is possessed of a one-sidedness 
which renders it barren ground for the most fault-finding critic; the typo- 
graphical errors are for the greater part unimportant and_ evidently 
beyond the author’s control, and when we consider the limited time 
allowed him for the completion of his task, which was further curtailed 
by the official duties of a busy life, we can only admire the energy and 
ability which has enabled him to accomplish it so quickly and so 
well. — F. M. C. 


Menzbier’s Ornithology of Turkestan.*—The first part of Menzbier’s 
great work on the ornithology of Turkestan, recently received, contains 
four colored plates and over one hundred pages of text, besides the long 
preface explanatory of the origin and scope of the work. The author 
has set before himself the serious task of treating monographically all the 
species of Turkestan, and the lands adjacent, —a region extending from 
the Lower Volga to Mongolia, and from southwest Siberia to Pamir. 
The work is based primarily on the immense collections and notes gath- 
ered by tite late Dr. N. A. Sewertzow during his twenty-one years’ explora- 
tion of this region under the auspices of the Russian Goverment. Dr. Se- 
wertzow unfortunately died at the beginning of his work on his ornithologi- 
cal collections, leaving it to be carried forward by his devoted friend, 


*Omithologie du Turkestan et des Pays adjacents. Par M. le Docteur M. A. Menz- 
bier. Premier livraison, Avec un Atlas de 4 Planches, Moscow, 1888, 4to, pp. viiit+ 
oh2y 
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Dr. Menzbier. As already stated (Auk, Vol. V, p. 447), the work will com- 
prise six large quarto volumes, with about eighty colored plates. Volume 
I will consist of a biography of Sewertzow, a list of the birds of his collec- 
tion, anda general summary of the fauna of Turkestan, the remaining 
five volumes treating in detail of the birds in systematic order, beginning 
with the Birds of Prey. ’ 

The first livraison of Volume II contains the Vultures and Eagles, six- 
teen species of which are treated, the text ranging from four to twelve pages 
to each. 

A very full citation of bibliographical references is followed by detailed 
descriptions of the various phases of plumage each species presents, while 
much space is given to the geographical distribution of each and to 
biographical observations.—]J. A. A. 


Nehrling’s Bird Biographies.*-—Final judgment upon this notable 
undertaking must be deferred until the completion of the work. At 
present, we can form a tolerably clear opinion of what it will be, if the 
promise of the prospectus is fulfilled. The early parts, which came to 
hand some months ago, fully sustain the publisher’s announcement, and 
we shall watch with interested attention the progress of an enterprise 
which commends itself to all true lovers of bird-life. We see no reason 
why Mr. Nehrling should not re-gather the lines which dropped from this 
hand twelve years ago, and weave them into a useful, attractive and en- 
during fabric. 

Mr. Nehrling’s name is not a new one in ornithological literature, 
though perhaps better known to the German than to the American public 
as a writer on American birds. Many sketches and some more formal 
bird biographies of his have already appeared in German periodicals, 
showing him to bea careful and faithful observer, a competent author, 
and above all a feeling writer, in full touch with the spirit of the beauti- 
ful airy beings whose lives he portrays. The present writer has spent too 
many years in the technicalities and formalities of ornithology to be mis- 
understood as depreciating the value of such tough fibre in the develop- 
ment of our science. Yet there is a ‘height beyond,’ which the orni- 
thologist must reach before he can understand any bird, no matter how 
intricate and consummate may be his knowledge of the partialities, pecu- 
liarities and particularities of many birds. Wilson and Nuttalland Audu- 
bon each reached that height; so did Michelet and Thoreau; so have 
John Burroughs, W. L. Shoemaker and Wilson Flagg; all told the story 
from a keen ether, above the clouds of synonymy and diagnoses; while 
Nehrling follows, at no appreciable interval. 

Only those who are in the secret will realize how high is the praise we 


*North American Birds. By H- Nehrling. 4to. Pub. in parts, paper, 4o to 48 pp. 
text in each, with 3 pll. col’d. (Prospectus calling for 12 parts, 36 plates, tobe com- | 
pleted in 1890.) Parts I, II, pp. 1-96, and six plates. Milwaukee: Geo. Brumder, 
1888. Also published simultaneously in German, Die Nord-Amerikanische Vogelwelt, 
u. Ss. w., Verlag von Geo. Brumder. 
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pleasurably seek to give here. ‘‘Ideas rule the world absolutely ;” but 
they never rule more effectually or more lastingly than when they appeal 
to the emotional nature. Sternly rational ideas on which the judgment 
stamps the seal of approbation are necessary; but they are inert in com- 
parison with the momentum of vivid sentiment, they move nothing, not 
even themselves; they lack life; they lack the luxury of sentiment, of 
enthusiasm, of inspiration, of poetry, and consequently have no kinship 
with man’s best consciousness. Therefore is is true that, given the luxu- 
ries of life, we can dispense with its necessaries. 

Mr. Nehrling seems to have a message to deliver. If this be so, and 
the message he brings be a true one, he will not want for hearers. If we 
may whisper a word of suggestion, thus early in the course of his study, 
it would be to keep the technicalities of the subject in the background, 
wholly subordinated to the main plot. His forte is the life of birds, not 
their dead bodies, still less their checkered synonyms. A very little such 
pig-iron will be ballast enough to keep things snug and trim. A terse 
identifiable description and one select scientific name are all the formality 
this history needs to stand upon, for the rest let it use wings. 

With our author are the fruitful results of much personal experience, 
thought and feeling, shapen with a living pen. We recall no other one 
who has written so well in a foreign language. It makes us wish we 
could follow him with equal ease and pleasure in his mother tongue. For 
his work enjoys the distinction, perhaps singular in American ornitho- 
logical literature, of original composition and simultaneous appearance 
both in English and in German. This argues a faith in his audience 
which we trust the event will justify when the publisher shall have 
brought his enterprise to successful conclusion. * We may then return 
to the subject. This preliminary notice must be scarcely more than a 
word of encouragement, commendation and hearty welcome. Were we 
in more critical or fastidious mood, the plates of the work might feel the 
prick of the pen, unless we should keep in mind the price at which they 
are offered to the public.—E. C. 


Minor Ornithological Publications.—In the last few years the Country 
has been almost flooded by ‘amateur’ periodicals devoted to natural history, 
especially tooGlogy. Some of these are the productions of youthful col- 
lectors whose good intentions are only equalled by their ignorance. 
Others are issued largely as advertising mediums by dealers in specimens 
and ‘curiosities.’ They contain much matter that is unreliable, owing to 
inexperience and perhaps occasionally to dishonesty on the part of the 
writers. There is more which relates to well-known habits of common 
birds, and though extremely useful to the beginners in ornithology who 
make up the bulk of the readers, is of no scientific importance. Among 
all this chaff there are nevertheless here and there items of considerable 
interest and value which ought not to be overlogked. 

One of the best of these journals, The Sunny South OGlogist, edited and 
published by Edwin C. Davis at Gainesville, Texas, although it showed 
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much promise of excellence, had a brief career of only three months 
(March-May, 1886). In these three numbers the following articles and 
notes (Nos. 1487-1507) are worthy of reference :— 

1487. The Waxwings. By W. L. Kells. ‘The Sunny South Oélogist, 
Vol. I, No. 1, March, 1886, pp. 1-2. 

1488. Collecting Among the Sea Birds of Maine. By V. E. Piston. 
Tbid., pp. 2-3.-—Birds breeding near Rockland, Maine. 

1489. Chuckh-will’s-widow. By F. D. Foxhall. Jd/d., p. 3. 

1490. The American Goldfinch. By George H.Selover. Jbid., pp. 6-7. 

1491. Colorado Birds. Black-billed Magpie. By Fred. M. Dille. 
Ibid., pp. 7-8. 

1492. The Blue Grosbeak. By J. A. Singley. Jbéd., p. 9.—Nesting 
habits. 

1493. esting of White Eye or Florida Towhee. ByG.Noble. bid. 
p. 9. 

1494. Notes from Southern California. By A. M. Shields. J/d/d., 
No. 2, April, 1886, pp. 13-14.—On some winter birds. 

1495. Egg Collecting in Colorado. By Fred. M. Dille. /dzd., p. 15. 

1496. Nesting of Brown-headed Nuthatch. By G. Noble. J/d¢d., pp. 
15-16. 

1479. Early Finds. By J. A. Singley. Jbzd., pp. 16-17.—Dates of 
nesting in Texas. 

1498. The Sctssor-tatled Flycatcher. By. E.C. Davis. Jbéd., p. 17. 

1499. The Road-runner; Chaparral Cock. By J. A. Singley. Jbid., 
p- 24. ; 

1500. Zhe Orioles. By Wm. L. Kells. JZdb¢d., No. 3, May, 1886, pp. 
25-28.—A popular account of /cferus galbula, J. spurtus, Sturnella magna 
and Molothrus ater, as observed in Ontario. 

1501. Bell’s Vireo. By E. C. Davis. Jbdid., p. 28. 

1502. Colorado Birds. By Fred. M. Dille. Zbzd., p.29.—Calamospiza 
melanocorys and #gialit’s montana. 

1503. [Larus atricilla near Gainesville, Texas.| Editorial. Jhzd., p. 30. 

1504. The Evening Grosbeak. By F. A. Patton. Jbd¢d., pp. 31-32. 

1505. The Red Crossbill. By F. A. Patton. Jbdzd., p. 32. 

1506. Interesting Items froma Dakota Note-book. By George Wilder. 
TIbid., pp. 36-37-—Brief notes on nesting habits of a dozen species. 

1507. [Red-shafted Flicker and Rocky Mountain Screech Owl.| By 
Fred. M. Dille. JZd/d., p. 39.—Nesting in the eaves ofa house. 

‘The Bay State Odlogist,’ edited and published monthly by W. H. 
Foote, at Pittsfield, Mass., was first issued in January, 1888, and closed its 
existence with Vol. I., No. 6, June, 1888. We note the following (Nos. 
1508-1518). 

1508. Motes on Some Birds of Texas. By J. A. Singley. ‘The Bay 
State Oologist,’ Vol. I., No. 1, Jan., 1888, pp. 1-3; No. 2, Feb.,1888, pp. 
8-11; No. 4, April, 1888, pp. 25-26; No. 5, May, 1888, pp. 42-43; No. 6, 
June, 1888, pp. 48-49. 

1509. Zhe White-breasted Nuthatch. By J. W. Jacobs. Jbid., pp. 3-4. 
—Nesting habits. 
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1510. Nesting of the Traill’s and Acadian Flycatchers. By Philo W: 
Smith, Jr. Zdz¢d., pp. 5-6. 

15t1. The Kentucky Warbler. By E.F. Koch. Jbid., p. 7. 

1512. esting of the Rough-winged Swallow in St. Louis, Mo. By 
Philo [W.] Smith, Jr. /b¢d., No. 2, Feb., 1888, p. 11. 

1513. A Day with the Fish Hawks on Seven Mile Beach. By C. S. 
Schick. J/é¢d., pp. 13-15.—Various species noted breeding on the New 
Jersey coast. 

1514. Tufted Titmouse. By J. W. Jacobs. Jbéd., p. 15.—Including a 
note on Molothrus ater. 

1515. Among the Raptores. By Dr. W. S. Strode. Jdid., No. 3, 
March, 1888, pp. 17-19.—At Bernadotte, Ills. 

1516. Nesting of the Fish Crow. By C.S. Schick. Jd/d., p. 24. 

1517. Lhe Pileated Woodpecker. By J. W. Jacobs. Jbéd., No. 4, 
April, 1888, p. 31, 

1518. The Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. By J. W. Jacobs. Jbid., No. 6, 
June, 1888, pp. 46-47.—Nesting habits. 

In May, 1884, Frank H. Lattin began publishing, as a monthly, ‘The 
Young Odlogist’ at Gaines, N. Y. At the close of Vol. I the place of pub- 
lication was changed to Albion, N. Y. After the issue of Vol. II, No. 2, 
June, 1885, the publication was suspended, but it was resumed January, 
1886, as a bi-monthly, with a change of nameto ‘The OGlogist,’ beginning 
now as Vol. III. Since January, 1888 (Vol. V, No. 1) it has again been 
issued as amonthly. It may be well to call the attention of bibliographers 
to the facts that sometimes two numbers have been issued in one, that the 
pagination sometimes, but not always, includes the advertising pages, and 
that in Vol. IV it skips, apparently by a printer’s blunder, from p. 14 to 
p. 71. Vols. I-VI inclusive (1884-1889), contain the following notes and 
articles (Nos. 1519-1635) that are worth referring to. 

1519. Great Horned Owl. KHditorial. ‘The Young Oologist, Vol. I, 
No. 1., May, 1884, p. 5. 

1520. Ground Dove (Chamefelia passerina). By T.D. Perry. Jbid., 
p. 10. 

1521. Painted Bunting or Nonpareil (Passerina cirts). By Troup D. 
Perry. Jbid., No. 2, June, 1884, p. 21. 

1522. California Mottled Owl. By H{arry]R. T{aylor]. /é¢d., p. 23. 

1523. Chewink, Sora Rail, Cooper’s Hawk. By E[d.] S. Bowman]. 
Tbid., p. 28. 

1524. Oological Items from Waterville, Maine. By C[harles] B. 
W[ilson]. /é¢d., No. 3, July, 1884, p. 35. 

1525. Yellow-shafted Flicker. By W.B.K[enrick]. Jé¢d., p. 35. 

1526 Orchard Oriole (Icterus spurtus). By T.D. Perry. Jb/d., p. 38. 

1527. Turkey Buzzard. By M.A. S[herman]. Jbéd., p. 39. 

1528. Zhe Black Stilt. By A.M. Shields. Jé7d., p. 41. 

1529. The Summer Yellowbird and Cowbird Again. By. E{d.] 
S. Blowman]. Jbzd., No. 4, Aug., 1884, p. 53. Notes a double nest of 
Vireo, containing two Cowbird’s eggs. 
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1530. Cardinal Grosbeak., By T. D. Perry. J/d7d., p. 57. 
1531. Bachman’s Finch. By T. D. Perry. Jbid., No. 6, October, 1884, 
p- 83. 
1532. Dove vs. Robin. By H. E. Deats. Jdbzd., p. 83.—Mourning 
Dove laying in a deserted Robin’s nest. 
1533. A Singular Duel. By C. B. Wilson. Jézd., No. 7, Nov., 1884, 
p- 98.—Between a Blue Jay and a Sharp-shinned Hawk. 
1534. Spurred Towhee; Least Tit. By H.R. Taylor. Jdzd., p. too. 
1535. ‘Lettuce Bird. By E.T. Adney. Jdzd., p. 100.—A name for 
Spinus tristis. 
1536. ‘‘Dovevs. Robin;” White Robin Eggs. By J. L. Hollingshead. 
Lbid., p. 103. 
1537. A Four-story Nest of the Summer Yellowbird. By L{ewis] H. 
A[dams]. Jd¢d., p. 107. 
1538. Blue Grosbeak. By T.D. Perry. Jbzd., p. 107. 
1539. lickers ina Church Tower. By G. ¥. Blrenniger]. Jbzd., p. 
108. 
1540. Dovevs. Robin. By George P. Elliott. Jbzd., No. 8, Dec.,1884, 
Prunus. 
1541. Summer Red-bird. By T.D. Perry. Jbid., p. 117. 
1542. A Five-story Nest of the Summer Yellow-bird. By W. L. Scott. 
Lbid., p. 120. 
1543. SFottings from the Note-book of a Collector in Texas. By J. A. 
Singley. Jézd., No. 9, Jan., 1885. p. 122.—Dates of nesting, etc.’ 
1544. The Barn Owl in Southern California. By Joseph L. Edmiston. 
Lbta 5 Pp -mi25- 
1545. esting of the Winter Wren. By William L. Kells. /bzd., No. 
10, Feb., 1885, p. 133. 
1546. Prehensile Power of the Feet of the Crow. By Montague 
Chaimberlain. Jbzd., p. 137. 
1547. The Black Snowbird. By H. H.McAdam. Jdzd., p. 140. 
1548. Motes from Kansas. By([D.E.|L{[antz]. Jbzd.,No.11, March, 
1885, p. 146. 
1549. Ornithological Synonyms. By Dr. [E. A | Pfatton]. Jdzd., p. 
147.—Several vernacular names. 
1550. rom California. By J. L— and J[ulius] S{chneider.] Zd/d., 
p. 147. Early nesting. 
1551. Meadow Larksin Winter. By T[homas] McD. P[otter.] Jdzd., © 
p- 147. 
1552. From Wisconsin. By C[harles A.] K[eeler]. Jdzd., p. 147. 
.—Notes on Ampelis garrulus, Lanius borealis, Larus philadelphia, and 
Zonotrichia querula. 
1553. The Red-tailed Hawk. By Geo. H. Selover. J/bdzd., p. 161. 
1554. The Marsh Hawk. By Fred. S. Odle. Jézd., p. 161. 
1555. South Carolina Notes. By W. W. Worthington. Jbid., Vol. 
II, No. 1., May, 1885, pp. 3-8.—A list of 103 species observed in March 
and April at St. Helena Island. 
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1556. Sctéentific Names. By Montague Chamberlain. /é2d., pp. 8-9. 

1557. Nesting of the Great Horned Owl. By ‘Ortyx’ [=C. J. Pen- 
nock]. Jbézd., pp. 10-11. 

1558. From Georgia. By T.D. Plerry]. JZéb¢d., p. 16.—On Mega- 
scops asto and Ampelis cedrorum. 

1559. Interesting Happenings. By W.G. T[almadge]. Jdzd., p. 22 
—Habits of Crow and Spotted Sandpiper. 

1560. A Newsy Letter from Texas. By J. A. Singley. Jé¢d., pp. 23-24. 
—Chiefly about nesting habits. 

1561. Motes from California. By E. H. Fiske. Jé¢d., No. 2, June, 
1885, pp. 29-30.—Nesting habits. 

1562. Wrens on the War Path. By H.K. Landis. Jord., p. 31. ° 

1563. The Redhead. By A.M.Shields. Jbéd., pp. 32-33. Nesting of 
Aythya americana 

1564. Pygmy Nuthatch. By T.D.Perry. J/b¢d., p. 44.—Nesting habits. 

1565. Ferrugtonus Rough-leg. By F.M. Dille. J/did., p. 44. 

1566. One Day on Chester Island with the Marsh Wrens. By Harry 
G. Parker. ‘The Odlogist’ [continuation of ‘The Young Odlogist’], Vol. 
III, No. 1, Jan. and Feb., 1886, pp. 1-2 

1567. Birdsof Cortland Co., N. Y. By M.D. M{urphy], Jr. JZdzd., 
pp. 2-6.—An annotated list of 10g species. 

1568. Summer Birds about Washington, D.C. By J. H. Langille. 
Ibid., pp. 10-11. 

1569. Vagary of a Collector. Great Horned Owls; Climbing Strap. 
By Ortyx [=C. J. Pennock]. J/é¢d., No. 2. March and April, 1886, pp. 
19-20. 

1570. Birds of Cortland Co., N. Y. By F. W. Higgins. Jdzd., p. 
21.—Additions to list referred to above (No. 1567). 

1571. A Popular Nest. By C. A. Babcock. Jézd., pp. 21-22. The 
same nest used successively by a Grackle, a Heron and a Dove. 

1572. Whip-poor-will. By H. A. Koch. Jbdzd., p. 23. 

1573 Aw Unusual Friendship. By Liewis] P. B[rill]. /é¢d., p. 23.— 
Robin and House Sparrow sharing a nest. 

1574. A Warm Place for a Nest. By M{aurice] G. K[ains]. J/bddd., 
p- 25.—Wrens nesting in lamp-posts. 

1575. est of the Brown Creeper. By Wm. L. Kells. Jé¢d., p. 25.— 
Mention of various other species. 

1576. Cannibalism of the Red-headed Woodpecker. By L{ansing] B. 
F[ontaine]. Jé¢d., p. 29. 

1577- Ihe History ofa Bird Box. By Harry G. Parker. J/ézd., No. 3 
May and June, 1886, pp. 31-32-—Notes on Progue subis. 

1578. =Spring Notes. By J. H.Melsheimer. Jb¢d., No. 4, July and 
August, 1886, pp. 44-45.—At Hanover, Penn. 

1579. Turkey Buzzards. By C. A. Babcock. Jbdz¢d., p. 46.—Nesting in 
old coyote holes in banks at Danville, Kansas. 

1580. Chewtnk Nests ina Tree. By H.A. Koch. J/déd., p. 49. 

1581. Marsh Wrens. By ‘Ortyx’ [=C. J. Pennock]. Jé¢d., No. 5, 
Sept. to Nov., 1886, p. 58. 
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1582. Birds of Chester County, Penn. By C.J. Pennock. Jé¢d., Vol. 
IV, No. 1, Jan. and Feb., 1887, pp. 1-10.—A briefly annotated list of 234 
species, ‘‘compiled from the writer’s observations and the lists of the late 
Vincent Barnard, the venerable Ezra Michener, M. D., and that of Dr. 
[B.] H. Warren.” ; 

1583. Very Late Nesting. By Charles A. Keeler. /d¢d., p. 12.—Sialia 
stalts, Oct. 26, at Milwaukee. 

1584. Wonderful Peculiarities of the Ruby-throat Hummingbird. By 
James B. Purdy. J/bzd., No. 2, March-May, 1887, p. 72. 

1585. Motes from College Hill, Ohio. By H. A. Koch. J/bd¢d., pp. 80- 
81.—Nesting of various species. 

1586. Hawking. By Philo [W.] Smith, Jr. /d¢d., Nos. 3-4, June-Sept., 
1887, pp. 92-93.—Records of nesting of Bubo virginianus, Cathartes 
aura, Buteo borealis, and Buteo lineatus. 

1587. Crow Roosts of New Fersey. By E. M[artin]. /drd., pp. 94-95. 

1588. Swadnuson’s Warbler—Its Discovery—Rediscovery. By Thomas 
ID Porcher) Zbzd.5p.05- 

1589. Nesting of the Traill’s and Acadian Flycatchers. By Will. C. 
Brownell. /é¢d., pp. 96-97. 

1590. Experience with a Great Horned Owl. By H.B. Hurd. J/bid., 
Pp: 97: 

15gt. Fottings from Florida. By A. L. Quaintance. J/d/d., Vol. V, 
No. 1, Jan., 1888, pp. 5-6.—Notes on nesting of various species. 

1592. Ground Dove. By L.S. Morrison. J/é/d., p.7.—Nesting habits. 

1593. Among the Arctic Terns. By Henry E. Berry. Jdrd., p. 9. 
—Near Damariscotta, Maine. 

1594. From Lincoln County, Maine. By Henry E. Berry. Jd¢d., p. 
12.—Dates of nesting, etc. 

1595. Acadian Flycatcher. By J. W. Jacobs. J/biéd., p. 13.—Records 
of fourteen sets of eggs taken at Waynesburg, Penn[sylvanila., in 1887. 

1596. Jcterus spurius—Eastern Race. By J. M. W. [=C. L. Ravson]. 
lbid., No. 3, March, 1888, pp. 37-38.—In Connecticut. 

1597. Nesting of the Cardinal Grosbeak. By F. W. Clay. Jbéd., pp. 
S94: 

1598. An Odd Nesting Place. By W. J. S[impson]. J/é¢d., p. 40. 
—House Wrens nesting in a vane. 

1599. ‘wo-storied Nests of the Meadow Lark. By Lorie P. Akers. 
Lbid., p. 41. 

1600. A Large Set of Eggs of the Red-headed Wovdpecker. By R. C. 
McGregor. Jbzd., p. 44. 

1601. Midification of Ictinia mississippiensis. By H. Y. B{enedict]. 
Ibid., No. 5, May, 1888, p. 74. 

1602. House Wren. By C[arleton] G[ilbert]. Zd¢d., pp. 74-75.—Egeg- 
laying. 

1603. esting of a Pair of Chimney Swifts. By W. N. C[lute]. 
Tézd., po 75: 

1604. The Family Rallide in Michigan. By ‘Scolopax’ [=Morris 
Gibbs]. Jb¢d., No. 6, June, 1888, pp. 85-88. 
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1605. Brown-headed Nuthatch. By A. L. Q{[uaintance]. Jd7d., p. 
g1.—Nesting habits. 

1606. Loon; Great Northern Diver. By ‘Scolopax’ [=Morris Gibbs ]. 
Tbid.. No. 7, July, 1888, pp. 103-105. 

1607. Eggs of Mississippi Kite. By J. A. S[ingley]. /d¢d., p. 105. 

1608. Reminiscences of 1886. By Ufarry] TLrippett]. /Zb¢d., Nos. 
8 and 9, Aug. and Sept., 1888, pp. 119-120.—Nesting habits of 
Trochilus colubris, Myiarchus crinitus, and Icterus galbula. 

1609. Notes from Alachua Co., Florida. By 'V.G.P{earson]. J/béd., 
Nos. to and 11, Oct. and Nov., 1888, p. 150.—Records of egg collecting. 

1610. Two Large Sets of Quail Eggs. By J. V[an] D[enburgh]. 
lbid.. p. 156.—Callipepla californica in confinement. 

1611. An Unusual Nesting Site; Peculiar Eggs. By WT[ill]. N. 
C[olton]. Jb¢d., Vol. VI, No. 1, Jan., 1889, p. 9.—Galeoscoptes 
cavolinensts. 

1612. Birds of Broome Co., N. Y. By Willard N. Clute. /d¢d., pp. 
10-11.—Contains one or two interesting notes. 

1613. Notes from an Alabama Collector. By C[harles] WLise]. 
lbid., pp. 14-15. 

1614. The Raptoresof Michigan. By Morris Gibbs. Jbéd., No. 2, 
Feb., 1889, pp. 29-30; No. 4, April, 1889, pp. 67-69. 

1615. Nesting of the Tufted Tit. By J. Warren Jacobs. Jb/d., No. 4, 
April, 1889, pp. 72-73.—At Waynesburg, Pa. 

1616. Avzfauna of Orleans County, N. Y. By Neil F. Posson. Jdéd., 
No. 5, May, 1889, pp. 87-93.—A briefly anotated list of 174 species, one 
third of which are given on the authority of J. H. Langille, George H. 
Hedley, Frank A. Lattin, and others. The compiler himself seems to be 
conscientious. though evidently inexperienced. 

1617. A Murderous Red-headed Woodpecker. By John A. Morden, 
Ibid., No. 6, June, 1889, p. 113. 

1618. Arkansas Notes. By ‘Arkansas Hoosier’ [=C. E. Pleas]. 
Ibid., No. 7, July, 1889, p. 130. 

1619. The Burrowing Owl. By A[rthur] L. S[taley].  Zbéd., p. 131. 

1620. Notes on the Eggs and Birds of Hillsborough Co., Florida. 
By C[harles] S. M[cPherson]. Jé¢d., No. 8, August, 1889, pp. 147-149. 

1621. The Shore Lark in Canada. By John A. Morden. J/d/d., p. 
149.—Early nesting. 

1622. Can Quails be Domesticated? By L{illie] I. C[onley]. Jdéd., 
pp- 150-151. 

1623. &ed-tailed Hawk. By D. B. R[ogers]. JZb¢d., pp. 151-152. 

1624 Old Aber Guy By Ro Ds Goss. Jbzd., No» 9, Sept-..1es0, pp: 
167-168=—Bald Eagle in captivity. 

1625. Sell’s Vireo. By Albert O. Garrette. Jb¢d.; p. 169. 

1626. A Curtous Nesting Place. By R[leuben] C. M[oorman]. Jd¢d., 
p- 176.—Szalia szalis. 

1627. List of the Winter Birds Found in Kalamazoo County, Mich. By 
Scolopax [=Morris Gibbs]. /é¢d., No. 10, Oct., 1889, pp. 187-189. 
—65 species observed during December, January and February. 
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1628. American Long-earved Owl. By A. C. Murchison. J/did., pp. 
1g0-191.—Nesting habits, 

1629. The Thick-billed Grebe. By L{eslie] Dart. /bid., No. 11, Nov. 
1889, pp. 205-206. 

1630. Incidents tn Bird Life. By Gus. Rapp. Jbid., No. 12, Dec., 
1889. p. 230.—A Robin attacking a flock of Cedarbirds. 

1631. Zhe Pratrie Horned Lark. ByJ.V.Crone. Jbrd., p. 231. 

1632. Marsh Hawk. By Alfred W. Comfort. Jézd., pp. 234-235. 

1633. Thousands of Blackbirds. By John Mykrantz. Jdbzd., p. 236. 
—At Paola, Kansas. 

1634. Northern Phalarope. By C[harles] C. T[rembly]. Jd¢d.. 
p- 236.—Striking an electric light tower at Utica, N. Y. 

1635. The Cedar Waxwing Eating Potato Bugs. By George W. 
Vosburg. Jbdid., p. 237. 


Publications Received.—Allen, J. A. Remarks on Individual and Sea- 
sonal Variation in a large Series of Z/azwea from Chapada, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil, with a Revision of the Species of the restricted Genus Elaznea. 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., II, No. 3, pp. 183-208.) 

Belding L. The Small Thrushes of California. (Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci. 
20) Ser. le pp: 57-72-) 

Berlepsch, Hans von. Notes on some Neotropical Birds belonging to 
the U. S. National Museum. (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1888. p. 559-566.) 

Bocage, J. V. Barboza du. Sur deux especes a ajoutter a la faune 
ornithologique de St. Thomé. (Jorn. de Sci. Math., Phys. e Natur. das 
Acad. Real das Sci. de Lisboa, 1889, pp. 142-144.) 

Clarke, W. Eagle. On the Ornithology of the Valleys of Andorra and 
the Upper Ariege, and other Contributions to the Avifauna of the Eastern 
Pyrenees. (Ibis, 1888, pp. 520-552.) 

Davison, J. L. Birds of Niagara County, N. Y. With Annotations. 
(Reprint from Forest and Stream, Sept. 1889.) 

Langdon, F. W. On the Occurrence in large numbers of Seventeen 
Species of Birds. (Journ. Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., Oct. 1889, pp. 57- 
63.) 

Meyer, A. B. Ueber einige seltene Exemplare von Rakel- und Birk- 
wild im Museum Ferdinandeum zu Innsbruck. (Ferdinandeums-Zeits., 
1889, pp. 225-235.) 

Menzbier, M. A. Ornithologie du Turkestan. Livr. 1°, Moscow, 1888. 

Meyer, A. B., and F. Helm. IV. Jahresbericht (1888) der Ornitholo- 
gischen Beobachtungstationen im KGnigreich Sachsen. 4to, pp. 150 
1889. 

Nehrling, H. Die Nord-Amerikanische Vogelwelt. 3, 4, 5, Heft, 1889. 

Reichenow, Ant. Bericht iiber die Leistungen in der Naturgeschichte 
der V6gel wahrend des Jahres 1886. (Wiegm. Arch. fiir. Naturg. LIII 
Jahr. ii, pp. 47-136.) 

Ridgway, R. (1) A Review of the genus Xzphocolaptes of Lesson. 
(Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. 1889, pp. 1-20.) (2) A Review of the genus 
Sclerurus of Swainson. (Ibid., pp. 21-31.) (3) Scientific results of 
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Explorations by the U. S. Fish Commission Steamer Albatross, No. I.— 
Birds Collected on the Galapagos Islands in 1888. (Ibid., pp. tro1-128.) 

Saunders, Howard. An Illustrated Manual of British Birds. 8vo. 1889, 
p- Xl + 754- 

Shufeldt, R. W. (1) Studies of the Macrochires, Morphological and 
otherwise, with the view of indicating their Relationships and defining 
their several Positions in the System. (Journ. Linn. Soc., Zool., XX, pp. 
299-394, pll. 17-24.) (2) Contributions to the Comparative Osteology of 
the Families of North American Passeres. (Journ. Morph., III, June, 
1889, pp. 81-114, pll. v, vi.) (3) Notes on the Anatomy of Sfeotyto 
Cunicularia Hypogea. (Ibid., pp. 115-125, pl. vii.) 

Townsend, Charles H. Notes on the Natural History and Ethnology 
of Northern Alaska. (Rep. Cruise of the Corwin in the Arctic Ocean in 
the year 1885, by Capt. M. A. Healy, U. S. R. M., Commander, 1887 
(=1889), pp. 81-102.) 

Trouessart, E. Revue de Paléontologie pour l’Année 1887, Vertébrés. 
(Annuaire Géol. universel, IV, 1888, pp. 675-743—-Oiseaux, pp. 705, 706.) 

Tschusi zu Schmidhoffen, Victor Ritter von. (1) Die ornithologische 
Literatur Oesterreich-Ungarns 1888. (Die Schwalbe, XIII Jahrg.) (2) 
Ornithologisches aus dem vergangenen und dem heurigen Jahre. (Ibid.) 
(3) Vorlaufiges iiber den Zug des Steppenhuhnes (Syrrhaptes paradoxus, 
Pall.) durch Oesterreich-Ungarn im Jahre 1888-89. (Ibid.) 

Wilson, Scott B. On three undescribed Species of the Genus Hemig- 
nathus, Licht. (Ann. & Mag. Nat. Hist., Nov. 1889.) 

Zeledon, José C. Catalogo de las Aves de Costa Rica. Con indicacién 
de las Especies, localidades y nimero de ejemplares contenidos en la 
Coleccién del Museo Nacional. (An. del Museo Nacional, Republica de 
Costa Rica. I, ii, pp. 103-135). 

American Field, XXXII, Nos. 11-24, 1889. 

American Journ. Sci., Oct.-Dec., 1889. 

American Naturalist, May-June, 1889. 

Forest and Stream, XXXIII, Nos. 8-21, 1889. 

Journal Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., Nos. 2, 3, 1889. 

Naturalist, The. A Month. Journ. Nat. Hist. for North of England, 
Nos. 171-173, 1889. 

Ornis, Internat. Zeit. fiir die gesam. Orn., Heft 3, 1889. 

Ornithologist and Odlogist, XIV, Sept.-Nov., 1889. 

Ottawa Naturalist, III, Nos. 2, 3, 1889. 

» Proceedings Acad. Nat. Sci. Philadelphia, Pt. II, 1889. 

Zoologischer Anzeiger, Nos. 315-322, 1889. 

Zoblogist, Oct.-Dec., 1889. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


An Early Date of a Rare Bird in South Carolina.—I shot on Cctober 15, 
1889, at Mt. Pleasant, S. C., a young male Red-throated Diver (Uriénator 
lumme). The bird was very shy, and it was with great difficulty that 
secured it. It was in good condition, and had apparently been in the 
neighborhood for some time, as it was seen several times ata distance, 
but it was mistaken for a Florida Cormorant. The Red-throated Diver 
is one of the rarest of the winter birds that visit South Carolina. During 
the severe winter of 1886 several were taken, but they have not been 
found here since. This early date of capture is certainly surprising, 
as they have only been seen for a few weeks in January.—ARTHUR T. 
Wayne, Charleston, S. C. 


The Mottled Duck in Kansas.—In my ‘Revised Catalogue of the Birds of 
Kansas’ I entered this bird as the Florida Duck (Azas fulvigula). Mr. 
Sennett, in the July number of ‘The Auk’ for 1889, describes a new Duck 
from Texas, viz., Mottled Duck (Anas maculosa) to which, I find upon 
examination, the Kansas bird should be referred, instead of to the Florida 
Duck as given.—N. S. Goss, Topeka, Kansas. 


Capture ofthe Widgeon (Azas penelope) on the James River, Virginia. 
—At Washington Market, New York City, on January 25, 187y, lsawa 
male Widgeon among a lot of American Ducks which had just been 
received from a gunner on the James River, Virginia, by a dealer who 
was positive that the Widgeon had been killed with the other Ducks, as 
he had never handled any foreign game. The specimen was exhibited, 
in the flesh, to the Linnean Society of New York, and is now in the col- 
lection of the American Museum of Natural History, New York. .Itisa 
young adult, and can be exactly matched in size and coloration from a 
series of Widgeons from Europe. Its fresh measurements were as fol- 
lows: length, 495 mm.; alar expanse, 850 mm.; wing, 244 mm.; tail, 
102 mm.; culmen, 35 mm.; tarsus, 39 mm.—EDGAR A. MEARNS, M. D., 
Fort Snelling, Minn. 


The King Eider (Somateria spectabilis) at Erie, Pennsylvania.—The 
great storm of Nov. 28 and 29, 1889, on the Great Lakes, brought into the 
Bay of Erie a flock of fifteen to twenty King Eider Ducks. They were 
seen about noon of Nov. 30 swimming in close to the Iron Ore Dock where 
numbers of men were at work unloading vessels. The hunters were soon 
down on the dock with guns and others put out in boats. So fearless or 
stupid were the Ducks that it was no trouble to shoot them, and at one 
discharge three were killed. Mr. James Thompson very kindly took two | 
of the birds home with him and telephoned me that some very queer 
looking Ducks had been shot that day, placing at my disposal the pair he 
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had secured. The next day, Dec. 1, we went to the dock and to all the 
hunters we could get track of and captured all the specimens that 
had not already gotten into the pot. Out of fourteen that we could trace as 
having been killed, we were fortunate enough to obtain seven in good 
condition. The oldest hunters here do not remember to have seen any 
of the kind before. They call them Boobies, the same name they give to 
the Surf Ducks that are frequently taken here. No other Ducks were seen 
in the bay when the Eiders appeared. They are in all varieties of imma- 
ture plumage, none appearing in anything like the breeding condition: 
The nearest approach toit was one male that showed pearl gray mixed 
with dark on top of head; he also had a distinct black V-shaped mark on 
the white throat. The other males had browner heads and fainter black 
V-shaped throat markings. Of the seven, six are males, and one a female 
in good typical plumage. I believe that none of this species has been 
recorded as taken on Lake Erie since 1879, when eighteen were shot at 
Buffalo, N. Y. (See note by J. A. Allen in Bull. Nutt. Ornith. Club, Vol. 
V, p. 62.)—Gro. B. SENNETT, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City. 


The Little Brown Crane (Grus canadensis) in Rhode Island.—Under 
date of Oct. 14, 1889, Mr. F. T. Jencks writes me: ‘“‘I saw today at Mr. J. 
M. Southwick’s natural history store in Providence a finely mounted speci- 
men of the Little Brown Crane (Grus canadensis) which Mr. Southwick 
informed me was shot the 8th or 9th of October by Benjantin Burlingame, 
at Natick Hill, Rhode Island.” 

I have since learned from Mr. Southwick that the bird belongs to the 
Superintendent of Public Schools at Natick where it will be preserved in 
an educational collection. As far asl am aware this species has never 
previously been reported from any part of New England, although the 
Whooping and Sandhill Cranes are supposed to have occurred rather 
numerously in the early colonial days.—WiLLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Baird’s Sandpiper at New Haven, Connecticut.—On October 19, 1889, 
Itook a male Tringa bairdit at New Haven, Conn. It was flying high 
over a sand spit running out into New Haven harbor, in a flock of about 
twenty other Sandpipers, of what species I am unable to say. 

Another specimen of this species, a female in the young plumage, now 
in the collection of Mr. C. C. Trowbridge, New Haven, was shot at the 
same locality, Oct. 28, 1887. These make the second and third records * 
of Baird’s Sandpiper for Connecticut.—Lewis B. Wooprurr, Mew 
Hlaven, Conn. 


Callipepla squamata in Northeastern New Mexico.—During the month 
of October, 188g, I found the Scaled Partridge to be a not uncommon bird 
at a place called ‘Point of Rocks,’ about eight miles south of Chico 
Springs, Colfax Co., New Mexico. They are probably extremely local, as 


*¥For the first record see Averill, Auk, VI, 189. 
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I could hear of no others outside of that immediate locality. ‘This is, I 
believe, the most northerly record for the species.—E. C. THURBER, 
Alhambra, Cal. 


The Key West Quail-Dove (Geotrygon martinica) at Key West.—It is 
of interest to note the capture of an adult male of this species by Mr. J. 
W. Atkins at Key West on September 15, 1889. This is the only occa- 
sion, in some three years of careful field work, on which the species has 
been encountered by Mr. Atkins, and I append his notes on the subject. 

““T went to the woods at daylight (September 15) to learn if Swainson’s 
Warbler had arrived, and plunging into the lowest and thickest of the 
wood to look for that species I finally discovered one Swainson’s War- 
bler, a very wild and shy bird. In the pursuit of the bird in question, 
while wending my way carefully and slowly through the thick under- 
brush, the Dove (Geotrygon martinica) was discovered on the ground 
about eight paces ahead of me. I secured it with dust shot from my 4o 
calibre gun. I saw but the one Swainson’s Warbler and did not secure 
it.” 
Mr. Atkins has kindly sent me the bird, No. 3269 of my register. It is 
an adult male that has just completed the moult, and is in very fine 
unworn plumage.-—W. E. D. Scorr, Tarpon Springs, Fla. 


Buteo brachyurus and B. fuliginosus.—The evidence presented by Mr. 
Scott in the July (1889) number of ‘The Auk’ (pp. 243—245), apparently 
removes all doubt as to these two very dissimilar birds being simply 
phases of one species, a view of their relationship which has for many 
years been held by leading European ornithologists, ‘but which I could 
not share, for reasons fully explained by me on pages 209, 210 of Bulletin 
N. O. C. for October, 1881. Mr. Scott’s suggestion, however, that ‘‘the 
bird known as B. brachyurus is the female, and that called B. fuligrnosus 
the male” is certainly incorrect in that it implies that such is @/weys the 
case; for have examined males and females of both forms (see the article 
quoted above). I would add that as each phase is also represented by 
very young birds, the variation would appear to bea purely zrdzvidual one, 
as in the cases of the two phases of the Screech Owl (Megascofs asto) and 
of several other species of Buzeo—the difference from the latter being that 
in the case of B. brachyurus the large majority of specimens are either 
typically one phase or the other, while in other Buteones examples of vari- 
ous intermediate character are decidedly the more numerous instead of 
exceptional.—RosBert RipGway, Washington, D. C. 


New York City Owls.—Strix pratincola. AMERICAN BARN OwL.—On 
April 13, 1878, Mr. Joseph Wilde brought a fresh specimen to Mr. Edward 
Conway, taxidermist, of 55 Carmine St., New York City, stating that it 
was killed “just outside the City.” 

Nyctala acadica. SAw-wHEeT OwL.—While walking on the upper part - 
of Manhattan Island, above High Bridge, on the Harlem River, March 13, 
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1881, I saw a fine Saw-Whet Owl which alighted on a stump among some 
red cedars and afterwards flew freely about without apparent inconvenience, 
the day being dark and cloudy.—EpGar A. MEArNs, M. D., Fort Snelling, 


Minn. 


Megascops asio maxwellie.—Three ejected pellets of the Rocky 
Mountain Screech Owl, sent by Mr. Denis Gale from Gold Hill, Boulder 
Co., Colorado, for examination as to nature of food, and examined by Dr. 
A. K. Fisher of the Department of Agriculture, have been found to con- 
tain the following materials. 

No. 1. © The remains of a meadow mouse (Arvwécola) and crawfish. 

No. 2. Made up almost entirely of the remains of crawfish with a few 
fragments of beetles. 

No. 3. Remains of crawfish.—CuarLes E. Brenpire, Washington, 


DIC. 


The American Hawk Owl near Washington, D. C.—It may be of 
interest to the readers of ‘The Auk’ that a fine specimen of Surnéa ulula 
caparoch was taken herein the District of Columbia on the 29th of 
November, 1889, and is now in the hands of Mr. Webster, the taxidermist 
of Washington. Is it not an unusual locality for it7-—R. W. SHUFELDT, 


Washington, L. C. 


Note on Cyanocitta stelleri litoralis Maynard. —In separating the Van- 
couver Island Jay as a new form, I fear Mr. Maynard was influenced by in- 
sufficient material. Comparison of six specimens from Vancouver Island 
with a series of some twenty séel/eré taken in the adjoining coast region, 
and in British Columbia by Mr. Clark P. Streator, shows that the charac- 
ters assigned the island bird are neither constant nor peculiar. In three 
of the six the bands across the tail are very evident; in the three remaining 
the bands are obsolete or appreciable only in certain lights, but these 
three specimens are exactly matched by several examples in my series from 
the mainland. 

The same variation in markings is also shown by other members of this 
group, and I have examined specimens of frontal/s from California, and 
macrolopha from Arizona and Sonora, in the collections of Mr. Brewster 
and the American Museum, in which the barring of wings and tail was 
reduced to the minimum.—FRANK M. CHAPMAN, American Museum of 
Natural History, New York City. ; 


Capture of a Canada Jay (Perisoreus canadensis) near Cambridge, 
Massachusetts.—Mr. James R. Mann has givenme permission to announce 
the interesting fact that a Canada Jay was shot at Arlington Heights 
(within sight of Cambridge and less than four miles distant in an air 
line) by Mr. E. B. Winship, Oct. 17, 1889. The specimen was mounted, 
and is now in Mr. Mann’s collection. It isa male in perfect autumnal 
plumage. The stomach was filled with the remains of ‘wasps or bees,” 
but contained no traces of other food. 
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Mr. Maynard has reported (Birds of E. N. A., 1879, p. 168) seeing a 
Canada Jay in Newtonville ‘‘in early summer” about 1875, but Mr. Mann’s 
bird seems to be the first that has been actually taken in Massachusetts.— 
WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge, Mass. 


A Second Nest and Eggs of Picicorvus columbianus taken in Colorado.— 
Mr. Denis Gale, of Gold Hill, Boulder Co., Colorado, writes me that he 
found a second nest of Clark’s Nutcracker, containing three fresh eggs, 
on April 16, 1889. He found the nesting site firston March 12, noticing 
one of the birds trying to break off a small twig from a dead tree, and 
watching the direction it took afterwards. The bird which came from be- 
hind him flew high over his head, and after waiting for some time he 
noticed both birds flying to and from a certain point fully five or six times. 
After a careful search he finally found a few twigs lying upon.a horizontal 
limb in the dense top ofa small scrubby pine-tree about twelve feet high 
and six inches indiameter. On visiting the place again a week later, at 
his approach one of the birds flew offa neighboring tree uttering his warn- 
ing note, but upon inspection he found nochanges or augmentation of the 
twigs, and concluded therefrom that a new nesting site had been selected, 
and when he visitedthe spota week later still with the same results his con- 
clusion seemed to be verified and he made an exhaustive search within a 
radius of a mile of this point, but all to no purpose, seeing neither nests 
norbirds. Four weeks later, on April 16, passing close to the place where 
the birds had commenced building first, he stopped to look once more at 
the site first selected by this pair of birds, and much to his surprise dis- 
covered a bulky nest in place of the few twigs first noticed, with the female 
on it and covering three eggs. The nest was placed about nine feet from 
the ground, and resembles the one taken in 1888 in every particular; per- 
haps itis a little more bulky still. The eggs bear a close resemblance to 
the first set found by Mr. Gale, excepting that the markings are possibly 
a little more decided and numerous. They measure 1.34 X .g0, 1. 37 X .gI, 
and 1.39 X .g2 inch. Mr. Gale’s first nest, containing three fresh eggs also, 
was found on March 5, 1888, six weeks earlier and probably an unusually 
early case.—CHARLES E. BENDIRE, Washington, D. C. 


Bullock’s Oriole in Maine.—Mr. Manly Hardy writes me that a male 
Bullock’s Oriole (Jcferus bullock’) was shot ‘‘a few miles from Bangor, 
Maine, about the middle of November, 1889, and sent_in the flesh to Mr. 
Crosby, the well-known Bangor taxidermist, by whom it was mounted ” 
Mr. Hardy has lately examined the bird and compared it with a Western 
specimen, from which it differs only in being ‘‘a little more of a canary 
color.” : 

This capture adds a species to the New Engand list as well as to the 
fauna of Maine. It also affords still another example of the curious fact 
that most of the Western and Southern birds which occur in New England 
as rare or purely accidental stragglers, are found in late autumn or early 
winter.— WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge, Mass. 
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Notes upon Coccothraustes vespertina as a Cagebird.—In ‘The Auk’ 
for January, 1889, I presented a few notes having reference to the sudden 
appearance, at Fort Wingate, New Mexico, of the Evening Grosbeak in 
considerable numbers. The migration to which my remarks referred oc- 
cured in October and November, 1888, andI went on to say how fortu- 
nate I was upon that occasion in collecting quite a number of those 
beautiful birds. As the flocks became larger and more numerous I would, 
in firing into them with the fine dust shot I was using. often wound 
several individuals, but these were despatched in the usual way and 
either skins or skeletons made up from the specimens. Later, however, 
the thought struck me that it would be a good thing to try and save some 
of these slightly wounded ones with the view of making cage pets of them, 
andas luck would have it the very same afternoon I came upon a flock 
numbering considerably over a hundred. They were resting in an old, 
leafless pifion tree, and in the midst of the flock sat a stately male whose 
olive green coat was nearly black, ‘it was so dark, and the white of his 
wings was dazzling in contrast, it was so very white. At the double re- 
port of my gun a dozen or fifteen came tumbling down through the tree, 
and fell upon the spotless, drifted snow beneath it;—such beauties! 
Among them, with his jet-black wings and tail spread out upon this 
powdery frozen carpet, lay the fine old patriarch of the flock, for I had 
made him the target of my first barrel. After all these specimens 
had been cared for, each placed with the due precautions in its separate 
paper cone, there was discovered sitting ona side-twig of another scrubby 
pine, near by, a fine female, that had evidently sustained some wounds. 
Upon capturing her these were found to consist in a broken wing and leg, 
andan oblique shot through the corner of the eye, but red-eyed and 
fractured as she was, I determined to take her home in her then condition 
and see what good nursing would do towards repairing her numerous 
injuries. 

To shorten this part of my account, I will only add that in due time she 
made a most excellent recovery, and long before that came about she had 
become wonderfully gentle, and allowed me to handle her without 
biting me with her powerful beak, as she would do for a week or more 
just after her capture. She was kept upona pine bough in the deep re- 
cess of a window in my study, and fed every day upon fresh cedar berries 
of which these birds are inordinately fond, and with which she would 
gorge herselfas fast as she could see to pick them from the branches by the 
aid of her single good eye, and her crippled limbs to get about among the 
twigs with. Shortly her eye was much improved, and she would whistle 
shrilly as soon as she caught sight of me coming towards her with a fresh 
branch beaded with her favorite food. In eating the berries the outside 
skin and soft part are rapidly removed by rolling them deftly around 
between the powerful mandibles, when the seed is quickly swallowed, 
and the bird ducks over and picks a fresh one to extract the seed in 
the same manner, and this she would keep up until her alimentary canal 
seemed almost ready to burst with the unnatural distention. Some time 
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during the latter part of this same month of November I succeeded, by the 
same means, in securing a magnificent old male, he being in full 
autumnal plumage when taken, and his wound a tip on the wing witha 
single dust-shot. My delight can be well imagined, as I marched home 
with him and introduced his lordship to my first pet, who now seemed as 
happy as a lark in her open cage formed by the capacious window-recess 
with a goodly pine branch stretched across it. Soon it was to be seen 
which of the pair was to be ‘cock of the walk,’ and the male bird as- 
sumed the position, becoming master of the situation with no little dis- 
play of tvranny, I thought. Towards myself, however, he was quite as 
gentle as his amiable mate, for he soon allowed me to hold him in my 
hand and stroke his pretty head with my finger. They soon came to be 
very fond of hemp-seed, and they frequently bathed with evident relish 
in a shallow dish of water placed at their disposal. During January of the 
following year, a freezing cold month, they were brought by me in a 
small cage of my own construction to Washington; the journey proved 
to be quite as eventful for the birds as it was for their owner. But they 
accommodated themselves marvelously well to the varying circumstances, 
and the first thing I did upon bringing them into their eastern home 
was to place the pair ina new and commodious cage. 

When it came round to March a noteworthy change came over their 
night habits, for up to that date the pair invariably roosted together, 
with their heads under their wings, all night long. But during the early 
part of March the male only kept his perch, sleeping away, while the 
female bird nearly the entire night incessantly hopped from perch to 
perch in a restless, uneasy manner. This she persisted in for about a 
week, when she in turn kept quiet, and then it was the male, who had his 
week of nights devoted to the same performance. 

It looked almost as ifthe migrating instinct were so strong in them that 
they had to give vent to itin some way or other, and this extraordinary 
behavior were the outcome of it. They were now in full feather, and 
thoroughly reconciled to their quarters; they ate heartily of any of the 
smaller, sweet seeds, such as apple, maple, hemp, and others, and so were 
fat and in good condition. Even when the thermometer was down to 
32° F. they would bathe, this too, when the cage was hanging outside 
my window; the male in all such matters invariably serving himself first, 
driving off his patient partner witha loud, sharp snapping of his bill, and 
a few, plainly to be understood, threatening notes. Neither of these birds, 
however, for the entire time they have been in my possession (within a 
few days of a year now) has ever given vent to anything that might be 
considered a song. Both utter a kind of screech-whistle, not unlike one 
of the notes of the English Sparrow, and, indeed, it is usually called forth 
by one or more of those birds skrzeking in their usual way in the 
neighborhood. Other birds, though, will also excite them when they 
come near the cage, and my Grosbeaks will frantically skip from perch to 
perch, and the peculiar note to which I refer may be heard for some con- 
siderable distance away. At other times they have a low, plaintive note 
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that is quite pleasing to my ear, as are some of their expressions of 
pleasure while feeding or bathing. In all this the female is just as often 
heard as the male, and her voice has precisely the same power, pitch, and 
tone. In May I was delighted on one occasion to observe the female 
receive the approaches of her mate, and I immediately supplied them 
with the most suitable building materials my mind could suggest, as well 
as a sheltered forked limb. Ina few days the female started a nest of fine 
black roots, and slivers of cedar-bark. She had about half finished the 
structure when the male bird deliberately pulled it to pieces, and all my 
efforts to get her to try it once more, were entirely futile. 

Much to my surprise they both began to moult by the third week in 
June, and by the middle of July they presented sorry figures indeed. 
This change I had dreaded for some time, as I felt sure the male would 
lose some of his original brilliancy of plumage, but as this latter began 
to come out again early in August, the only change I saw, which was as 
interesting as it was contrary to my liking, was a pure white elliptical spot 
as big as a cherry-stone on the lower third of the outer feather on either 
side of his otherwise dead black tail. In fact the green of his body color 
came out fully a shade darker. During the middle of August a cat nearly 
got both of them, and pulled out a great many of their feathers, and 
strange to say in the case of the male. who lost one of the white-spotted 
feathers on one side of his tail, when it came again it was as black asa 
coal all over, so that at the present writing he has the white area only on 
one side. No change occurred in the plumage of the female, who now 
(October 24, 1889) is in beautiful feather, and one of the most graceful 
birds [ever saw in acage. They are passionately fond of small butter- 
flies and common house flies, and will greedily take either from your 
fingers when held to them between the wires of their cage. A very 
curious habit is to be observed, that, so far, has only been indulged in by 
the male; sometimes when he is chilled after a shower, and the sun comes 
out warm and bright, and streams through the cage, he will, standing on 
a perch, tilt himself way over sidewise, open his bill, close his eyes, and 
fluff up all his feathers until he looks double his natural size, and he appar- 
ently greatly enjoys the heat of the sun as it can thus gain access to his 
skin. Since the moult the female has been the master of the cage, and 
now has things pretty much her own way, but on the whole they are a 
pretty amiably disposed pair of birds, and give me every reason to believe 
that they are eminently contented in their confinement; and they are 
certainly a source of daily pleasure to me, assome of their low notes are 
very sweet, and the lovely harmony of their plumage never tires me. 
I look eagerly for the coming of spring, as I still hope that I may get 
her to breed, or even, perhaps, to lay; and as soon as the season sets 
ina thoroughly quiet place will be set aside to hang their cage in, as 
quiet is the great secret of getting native birds to lay and breed in 
captivity.k—R. W. SHUFELDT, Washington, D. C. 
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Intergradation between Zonotrichia leucophrys and Z. intermedia, and 
between the latter and Z. gambeli.—Material received at the National 
Museum within the past year proves extensive intergradation between 
the birds hitherto called Zonotrichia intermedia and Z. gambeli. It 
therefore becomes necessary to consider them as merely geographical 
races of one species. At the same time, a few examples have been seen 
which are clearly intermediate between Z. ¢utermedia and Z. leucophrys; 
but considering the very great number of specimens of these two ferms 
that have been collected in various portions of the West, the relatively 
small proportion of such specimens is astonishing. Possibly they are hy- 
brids; but it is more probable that they indicate true intergradation be- 
tween the two supposed species. If this view proves to be correct, the 
three would stand as follows: (1) Zonotrichia leucophrys (FORST.) ; (2.) 
Z. leucophrys intermedia RipGw., and (3) 4. leucophrys gambelt 
(Nurr.).—RoBert RipGway, Waskington, D.C. 


Mortality among Bank Swallows.—Upon reading the article in ‘The 
Auk’ for October, 1889, on the ‘Mortality among Eave Swallows’ by Dr. 
F. H. Kimball, a similar instance was recalled to my mind of my experi- 
ence with the Bank Swallows (C/¢v/cola riparia) in this locality. 

By referring to my note-book I find that June 3, 1888, I made a trip to 
a place where hundreds of these birds breed every year. I saw no birds 
about the holes, and at once concluded that they had not bred there that 
year, but as the holes seemed to have been excavated recently, 1 examined 
them, and found dead birds in nearly every hole that { dug into. Some 
of the birds were quite fresh, while others had the appearance of having 
been dead a long time. These birds were not in very good condition, but 
were far from being poor and emaciated. Almost all of the holes con- 
tained nests, but very few had eggs in them, and two were the most found 
in any one nest. As to the cause of their destruction Iam wholly per- 
plexed, as the weather at that time was mild, although there was a little 
more rain than usual.—WILLARD E. TREAT, East Hartford, Conn. 


Capture of a Specimen of the Orange-Crowned Warbler (//e/mintho- 
phila celata) in the Vicinity of Washington. D.C.— The writer secured 
a fine adult specimen of the Orange-crowned Warbler (/lelminthophila 
celata) while collecting on October 13, 1889, in company with Mr. H. W. 
Henshaw, at Munson Hill, Virginia, a locality a few miles from this city. 

It was one ofa large flock of birds which included White-crowned, White- 
throated, Swamp, and Field Sparrows, Maryland Yellow-throats, Yellow- 
rumped Warblers, Kinglets, and Juncos. 

When first seen it was ina thicket of small alders, blackberries, and 
thoroughworts, gleaning insects from among the flowers of the latter 
plant.—A. K. FisHer, M.D., Washington, D. C. 
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A Curious Specimen of the Yellow-throated Warble (Dendrozca 
dominica).—On August 29, 1889, I shot near Charleston an adult male 
Yellow-throated Warbler in full autumn plumage with the back nearly 
jet black. The whole back is black, but concealed partially. Every 
feather has a large black spot with only a very small portion of the end 
marked with the usual color, z. e., bluish gray. This is not the first speci- 
men I have taken marked in that way, for I shot one in 1885 which also 
has a blackish back, but not neatly as pronounced as the one I now 
record. I have both of these birds in my collection. — ArTuur T. 
Wayne, Charleston, S. C. 


The Nest and Eggs of Regulus calendula.—About the 20th of May, 
1S88, while at one of our cattle ranches on the White Mountains, Apache 
Co., Arizona, I noticed a pair of Ruby-crowned Kinglets busily engaged 
in picking up feathers from in front of the door of the ranch. These 
feathers they carried to a clump of tall spruce-fir trees about sixty yards 
from the house, but for some time I could not be certain as to which tree 
they were building in. Finally I noticed that the Kinglets stayed longer 
in one particular tree than in any of the others, so I climbed it and at last 
discovered the nest inaclump of fir cones near the top ofthe tree. I did 
not touch the nest as I knew it could not then contain eggs. Next day I 
was unfortunately obliged to return to the home ranch, thirty-five miles 
northeast of this place, preparatory to a trip to New Mexico, as we had to 
start on June 3. On June 1, that being the last day I could spare, [ rode 
the thirty-five miles in the morning to the tree where the nest was, tied 
my horse to another tree, and ascended tothe nest. It was blowing 
furiously, and the nest was so near the top of the tree that taking it becamea 
matter of considerable difficulty. The nest was completely hidden by the 
fir cones surrounding it, and was placed about four feet out from the stem 
of the tree, at the end of a branch, so I ultimately found it necessary to cut 
off the branch, nest and all. The nest contained five fresh eggs. Cutting 
off the extreme end of the branch with the cluster of cones and nest still 
attached, I descended the tree but unfortunately broke an egg on the way 
down. Even after I had the nest down upon the ground, it was no easy 
matter to get the eggs out without breaking them. ‘This, however, I 
finally succeeded in doing, and packing the eggs in my hat, I started on 
my long ride home rejoicing. 

The nest, as before stated, was placed ina bunch of cones at the end of 
a small branch, in a spruce-fir tree, at an altitude of about sixty or seventy 
feet from the ground. It was semi-pensile, being attached to the branch 
above and also to the cones all round. Fine moss, lichens,cobwebs, etc., 
were itsschief components, the interior plentifully lined with feathers, 
chiefly those of the Wild Turkey and Dusky Grouse. The external width 
of the nest was about 4 inches, internal width about 1.5 inches, depth 
from 1.5to2 inches. On my return from New MexicolI was annoyed to 
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find that mice had destroyed the nest, which I had left at the upper 
ranch. 

Theeggs were of a whitish ground color, very minutely spotted with 
pink or pale red chiefly at the larger end where they formed an indistinct 
band round the greatest width of the egg. 

The locality where I found this nest is about twenty-two miles west of 
the town of Springerville, and at an altitude of about 8500 to gooo feet 
above sea-level, just about where the pines (P¢xus ponderosa) end and the 
spruces begin. This species is always to be found among the spruces 
high up in the White Mountains-in summer, but I have never been able 
to find another nest although I have searched long and diligently several 
seasons.—JOHN SWINBURNE, S?#. Fohkns, Apache Co., Arizona. 


Myadestes townsendii Wintering in Montana.—Not having seen a 
copy of ‘The Auk’ for April, 1889, till several months after publication, 
the following note on Myades¢es in answer to a query by Mr. Frank Bond 
is somewhat delayed. The birds are found in Montana north at least to 
latitude 47°, during our coldest winters. They are not at all common, 
however, and are decidedly sluggish during cold spells. I have seen a 
bird sit motionless for hours near the extremity of a dead pine limb, with 
body and tail almost horizontal, the thermometer at the time scarcely 
marking above zero Fahr. in the middle of the day. They are very silent 
in winter, not even uttering their call notes, that I have observed, but 
these permanent residents begin their song early in spring, long before 
the snows have melted from the mountains, or any of their companions 
from the south have arrived. The song is loud, varied, and Thrush-like, 
and is uttered as they mount rapidly upward in short zigzag flights to a 
height far above the pines. I have never observed the birds to remain 
long at any one elevation while singing, nor have I ever heard anything 
but their call notes when perched.—R. S. WiLitiams, Great Falls, 
Montana. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Joun G. BELL, the venerable naturalist-taxidermist, died at his home at 
Sparkhill, Rockland County, New York, in October, 188q9, in the seventy- 


eighth year of his age. A pioneer in the art of taxidermy, he wasfor many* 


years a leader in this auxiliary branch of zodlogy, and his laboratory in 
New-York City was well known to almost every zodlogist of his day. The 
friend and associate of Audubon, Baird, Cassin, Giraud, LeConte, he ren- 
dered to them all valuable assistance in procuring and preparing natural 
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history specimens. ‘The names given in his honor to Bell’s Sparrow, 
Bell’s Vireo, and Bell’s Warbler, mark the esteem in which he was held 
by these eminent naturalists. As an aid and collector he accompa- 
nied Audubon on the famous journey to the Upper Missouri, securing 
with his own hands a large proportion of the new species described by 
Audubon as the result of this expedition. 

Mr. Bell’s tastes led him into the field and work-room rather than the 
study, but he freely gave to others the results of his experience, and the 
pages of our earlier works attest the keenness of his observation. Five 
years before his death he retired from active business in New York, and 
the remaining years of his life were passed at his home at Sparkhill. 
Here he erected a small building, placing in it the material then on his 
hands, amounting to several thousand specimens of birds and mammals. 
He was never again actively engaged in taxidermal work, though frequently 
sought for by his older patrons to preserve some pet or trophy of the chase 
Being thus isolated from persons of kindred tastes he gave a warm welcome 
to visiting naturalists, and his eager enthusiasm on these occasions, when 
recounting early adventures in the field, testified alike to the charm of his 
presence and the undying character of an inborn love of nature.—F. M. C. 


THE EXHIBITION OF SPECIMENS of Horned Larks, and of Thrushes of the 
Turdus alicie-bicknellé group, proved an interesting feature of the late 
Congress of the A. O. U. Of the latter the number of specimens was 
small, but afforded fair material for the illustration of the relationship of 
these closely allied and not generally well understood forms. The Horned 
Larks thus brought together numbered over 1200 specimens. It was of 
course impracticable to attempt any elaboration of this material under the 
circumstances attending its display to the Union. The various forms as 
now recognized were pointed out and their affinities explained by Mr. 
Ridgway. In order to utilize this important material to the fullest extent 
practicable, the Committee of Arrangements, under whose auspices it was 
brought together, turned it over to Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., for study, 
and to report upon ina special paper to be printed in ‘The Auk.’ Mr. 
Dwight, having entered at once upon the work, finds that the material 
adds much to our knowledge of the forms of this perplexing group, and 
throws much new light upon their character and geographical distribution. 
He finds the material from the region west of the Rocky Mountains, how- 
ever, too scanty to enable him to reach wholly satisfactory conclusions 
respecting some of the Pacific Coast and Southwest forms, and solicits 
the loan of additional specimens from any part of this area for use in 
completing his monograph. Packages may be addressed to him, care 
American Museum Natural History, 77th St. and 8th Ave., New York 
City. A prompt response is desired. The specimens will be returned as 
soon as practicable, labelled with his identifications. 


THe COMMITTEE OF ARRANGEMENTS for the Eighth Congress of the 
A. O. U., to be held next year in Washington, has been requested by a 
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vote of the Union to provide facilities for the exhibition of stereopticon 
views of birds and bird life from such slides as may be furnished by mem- 
bers; also to solicit, by a circular letter, from ornithologists and photo- 
graphers, the loan of photographs of living birds and other animals for 
exhibition at the next meeting, and also the submission of communica- 
tions detailing their personal experience in making photographs of living 
animals, and in their reproduction for purposes of illustration. Much 
interest was manifested by several members who spoke to the resolution, 
in the subject of the photography of birds from life, and its utility as an 
aid to the correet representation of birds when in action or at rest in a 
state of nature. 


Dr. EpGar A. MEARNS, Capt. Med. Dept. U. S. A., now stationed at 
Fort Snelling, Minn., is spending several months at the American Mu- 
seum of Natural History, working up his large natural history collections 
made during several years ot field work in Arizona, principally in the 
vicinity of Fort Verde. These collections include, besides birds and 
mammals, a large collection of plants, ethnological material, and many 
reptiles. The birds alone number about 3500. skins and 1000 eggs, and 
the mammals about 6co specimens. Nearly all of this material he has 
very generously presented to the American Museum, besides many birds 
and eggs from other parts of North America and elsewhere, including 
about rooo bird skins and about 1800 eggs from Arctic Europe. A list of 
his Arizona plants, including many new species, has already been pub- 
lished by Dr. N. C. Britton of Columbia College. Dr. Mearns hopes to 
have his preliminary report on the birds and mammals soon ready for 
publication. 

Besides Dr. Mearns, and in addition to the Curator of Ornithology 
and his Assistant, there are now engaged in bird work at the Museum Mr. 
D. G. Elliot, Mr. George B. Sennett, Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., and Mr. 
E. E. Thompson. 


AMONG the recent important accessions received at the Americaa Mu- 
seum of Natural History is the valuable oGlogical collection made by the 
late Mr. Snowdon Howland, of Newport, R. I. This is one of the richest 
and most carefully selected collections of North American birds’ eggs ever 
brought together by a private collector, numbering nearly 1ooo clutches. 
The Museum is indebted for this valuable gift to Mr. Howland’s brother 
and executor, Clarence King, Esq., of New York, towhom Mr. Howland 
entrusted the final disposition of his collection. 


WE ARE informedsthat the third edition of three thousand copies of 
Davie’s ‘Nests and Eggs of North American Birds’ which was published in 
in June, 1889, and reviewed in the last number of this journal, is entirely 
exhausted. In order to meet the constant demand for the work a fourth 
edition ot one thousand copies has been issued from the same plates as 
the third, and when this is disposed of it will be followed by a fifth edition 
completely revised and augmented. 
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BARRED OWLS: IN CAPTIVITY. 
BY FRANK BOLLES. 


CHocorua is one of the boldest, most picturesque, and at the 
same time one of the most southerly, of the White Mountains of 
New Hampshire. At its southern foot are several small lakes fed 
by its streams. The chief of these streams is called Chocorua 
River, and its main lake Chocorua Lake. North of this water, 
fringing the river for half a mile, is a growth of yellow birch, 
beech, and hemlock of considerable age and size. The dainty 
Parula is frequently seen in its gray moss. Cooper’s Hawks, 
Broad-winged Hawks, and Yellow-bellied Woodpeckers are com- 
mon tenants of its shades. On June 1, 1888, while nest-hunting 
in its midst, I saw a Barred Owl sitting on the edge of a cavity 
ina beech. The tree was a giant. The cavity was about thirty- 
five feet from the ground, on the southwesterly side, and quite 
large. The Owl did not move, even after I threw a stick at her. 
Convinced that the cavity was worth exploring, I went home and 
returned with a friend, a ladder, anda gun. Asa result two old 
birds were shot, and two young ones taken from the nest. The 
gun was quite necessary, for my friend would have fared badly in 
climbing if I had not shot the old birds before they could attack 
him. ‘Eheir threatening cries and loud snapping of their beaks 
were quite enough to discourage an unarmed robber. 

I wrapped the two young birds in a towel and later piaced them 
side by side in an ordinary canary cage. They were savage, 
using beaks and claws vigorously. When released in my door- 
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yard they half hopped, half flew towards the nearest tree, 
making such rapid progress that I did not risk their loss by a 
second experiment. For their permanent prison I chose a case 
in which a piano had been boxed. By standing it upon its end, 
and nailing perches at different heights, ample space was given 
the captives. The front of the box was barred horizontally by 
laths. 

On what could the Owls be fed? That was my first problem. 
Not sharing in the belief of my family that everything in feathers 
eats dough, I tried raw beef. The birds found it too tough to 
manage readily, and raw liver was substituted. Nothing could have 
suited them better, and for the best part of eighteen months liver 
and beef kidney have been the chief of their diet. For the birds’ 
names the feminine half of my household agreed upon ‘Puffy’ and 
‘Fluffy.’ At first the names were not of much use, for no one 
could tell one bird from the other, but it was not long before an 
event occurred which not only caused them to be readily distin- 
guished, but led to a lifelong differentiation of their characters and 
careers. Puffy, or he who was thenceforth to be Puffy, caught 
his left wing between two of the laths, and by his struggles in- 
jured it so that it lost most of its usefulness as a wing and became 
rather an obstruction to his free locomotion. This happened 
about the middle of Tune, after my return to Cambridge, and I did 
not see the Owls again until the second week in July when my 
long vacation at Chocorua began. I found the birds fifty per cent 
larger than when I first handled them. and with tempers similar- 
ly developed. No one’s fingers were safe inside the bars when 
the young gluttons were hungry. When satiated they were 
stolid, and did little beyond moving their heads and snapping 
their beaks. One interesting fact had been developed during my 
absence: the Owls not only drank water freely, but took pro- 
longed baths whenever fresh water was given them. Their tank 
was a foot and a half long, a foot wide, and ten inches deep. 
Their reflections in this comparatively deep and dark pool greatly 
amused them for atime. On the arrival of fresh water Fluffy 
was usually the first at the brink, ready to drink several times, 
and then to step cautiously in. He would test the depth before 
ducking his head, and then, holding out his wings, he would 
pump the water under them, flapping his tail and otherwise 
drenching himself. When thus soaked he became about the size 
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of a plucked pigeon, the color of a Crow, and a dismal object to 
look upon. His eyes at such times would stand out from his 
drenched and drizzling feathers in a most unpleasant way. This 
habit of bathing has been maintained in all weathers and tem- 
peratures. I have seen both birds take their plunges on mornings 
when the mercury outdoors was not more than 10° F. On such 
occasions they shiver for hours before drying. After washing, 
it is their habit to preen each feather in their wings and tails with 
great care and precision. 

During the summer and autumn of 1888, and at intervals since, 
I have tried various experiments in feeding the Owls. They 
reject all vegetable substances with the possible exception of 
cooked oatmeal, although they will sometimes play with ap- 
ples, grape leaves, fresh twigs, corn silk and husks, tearing 
them up solely for amusement apparently, and flinging fragments 
in all directions. Mice they consider a rare treat, and they swal- 
low them without hesitation, head foremost. With birds they 
are equally pleased, but if one is larger than a Redstart they are 
quite sure to crush the skull, sometimes eating the head separate- 
ly, then to pull out the stiff feathers, and after feeling of the wing 
joints, to swallow head foremost. A Hermit Thrush thus pre- 
pared is about the limit of their single swallowing power. They 
sometimes, especially with larger birds, devour the contents of 
the abdominal cavity before swallowing the trunk. When an 
appetizing mouthful has been started on its downward journey 
the expression of gluttonous enjoyment thrown into their half- 
closed eyes and distended mouths is something beyond words. 
One seems to see them taste the morsel all the way down! If 
a mouthful sticks at first, they jerk their bodies up and down with 
considerable force, literally ramming it in by concussion. Some- 
times the tail of a Warbler thus being lost to sight, remains in one 
corner of the Owl’s mouth. The Owl’s practice then is to turn 
his head towards it far enough to twist the unwilling feathers into 
the middle of his tongue, and then to swallow violently, always 
with effect. 

With-great interest in the result I placed nine live perch and 
bream in the Owls’ tank one morning when they were about three 
months old. They had never seen fish before. As the light 
played upon the red fins and bright scales, the birds’ excitement 
was amusing to see. Ina very short time, however, they plunged 
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feet foremost into the water and with almost unerring aim lanced 
the victims with their talons and flew out with them. Then the 
head was crushed at its junction with the back bone, the spines 
were bitten into jelly, and the fish was swallowed. I have seen 
half a dozen small hornpout caught, disarmed, and swallowed by 
them in a comparatively short time. Generally all the fish in the 
tank were caught and killed before any were eaten. Live frogs 
called for more agility than live fish. When placed on the bottom 
of the cage or in the water tank, the frogs seemed to realize their 
danger, and as a rule remained motionless. The Owls would 
hang their great heads towards them, and eye them intently. 
The faintest sign of life would lead to a pounce ora desperate 
chase round the cage. When caught, the frog was subjected to a 
careful overhauling. Every joint was felt and crushed. As 
they slid the slippery legs through their beaks they seemed to be 
searching for spurs or horns which might prevent easy swallow- 
ing. Once found spurless, the frog soon vanished. The wood 
frog seems to be their favorite species, and the leopard frog the 
least well flavored. Once Puffy caught a toad in the grass, 
but the creature apparently tasted so unpleasant that it was 
quickly dropped, while for several minutes the Owl hopped about. 
shaking his head and making motions with his mouth expressive 
of disgust or even pain. A small salamander was eaten without 
hesitation. 

Once, when unusually hungry, the Owls devoured more than a 
pint of large, fat earthworms, taking them from my fingers, or 
picking them up singly with their claws with wonderful dex- 
terity. A plump slug was taken readily by Puffy, but almost 
instantly flung from his mouth with disgust. Fresh water mus- 
sels, abundant in Chocorua Lake, were taken with some hesita- 
tion and, I fancied, made Puffy miserable. 

Flies, harvest flies, dragon flies, grasshoppers, and beetles of 
various kinds all proved enjoyable tidbits. But of snakes and 
turtles the Owls stood in terror during the summer of 1888. The 
appearance of either led the birds to make desperate efforts to 
escape between the upper slats of their cage. What was my sur- 
prise then, in the summer of 1889, to find that so far as snakes 
were concerned, timidity was changed to curiosity, and curiosity 
quickly transformed into an eager desire to catch, kill, and swal- 
low. Even a dead milk snake, three feet long and fat, was eaten 
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piecemeal until only the well-picked skeleton remained. This 
was done in August, 1889. Small green snakes were seized by 
their middle and swallowed doubled, while still writhing. 

Generally fresh meat is greatly preferred to that which is stale. 
I have seen both Owls retire in disgust tothe top of their cage 
when some thoroughly offensive liver was offered them. On the 
other hand they devoured the skinned carcass of a Broad-winged 
Hawk when it was in almost as advanced a stage of decay, and 
once recently, when I placed a piece of luminous kidney in their 
closet at night, Puffy instantly pounced upon it. I have no doubt 
from other experiments that the light of the decaying meat, and 
not its smell, was what attracted him. 

On one occasion I found a large number of mice in a barrel of 
excelsior. Carefully taking out most of the packing, I placed 
Puffy in the bottom of the barrel. The mice spun round him in 
confusing circles, but with great coolness he caught one after 
another until nineteen were disposed of. The Owls between 
them ate the entire number within six hours. Puffy is also ex- 
pert in catching and killing chipmunks, when placed with them 
in a barrel. After seeing one or two let out of a box trap for his 
benefit, the sight of the trap was enough to bring him to the door 
of the cage ready to act as executioner. The junction of the head 
and body of a vertebrate is the point always chosen for the first 
effective use of the beak. The struggles of a dying victim seem 
to cause a certain cat-like excitement and pleasure. 

During the warm months the Owls require food daily, and in 
considerable quantities. As cold weather comes on, their demands 
grow more moderate, and in midwinter they eat little and seem 
drowsy most of the tirhe. Once or twice I have failed to feed 
them for nearly a week after giving them a hearty ration. In 
summer, when fed frequently, and on mixed animal food, they 
often eject from their throats round pellets made up of the bones, 
hair, feathers, or other undigested portions of their preceding 
meal. Once or twice these ejections have been extremely offen- 
sive in odor. When hungry the owls betray the fact by whining 
cries. “When fed, if both secure a hold on the first piece of liver, 
a spirited tug of war ensues, wings, beak, free foot, and tail all 
being used to gain ground. During sucha scrimmage a queer 
chattering with an undertone of angry whining is kept up, but I 
never have seen either bird attempt to wound or really injure the 
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other. Food not required by one of the Owls for immediate use 
is always hidden in a corner, and often guarded with care against 
appropriation by the other. 

Contrary to my expectations the Owls are not appreciably more 
active in twilight hours than at other times, and I think they are 
quiet, possibly asleep, at night. I am certain that in an ordinary 
degree of darkness they cannot see. If the light goes out while 
Fluffy is flying in my cellar in the evening, he is sure to crash into 
something or fall heavily to the ground. I have held Puffy close 
to a cat in the dark, and he was wholly unaware of her presence. 
Neither of them has ever shown a dislike for sunlight, and, as will 
be seen hereafter, they can see without difficulty in the face of 
the brightest natural light. While watching anything which 
interests them they have a most characteristic habit of throwing 
their heads far forward and then swinging them about like signal 
lanterns, or waving them back and forth and up and down, as if 
seeking the clearest avenue of vision to the object of interest. This 
trick is probably due to their ancestors’ peering through thick 
branches in search of prey. 

About the third week in September, 1888, the Owls were sent 
by freight from Chocorua to Cambridge. The journey failed to 
disturb them, and they took kindly to city life in a sunny corner 
of my cellar. Their near neighbors were my hens, who resented 
deeply my early experiments in letting the Owls out in their nar- 
row dominion. The hens fought them bravely when brought to 
close quarters. My first test with the Owls at liberty proved that 
they neither feared me nor desired to attack me. They recog- 
nized me as their caterer, and hailed my approach with noisy 
demands for food. I began handling them with heavy gloves 
which their beaks and talons made little impression upon. 
Gradually I came to use my bare hands, and with Puffy especially 
I was soon on familiar terms. The way in which l accustomed him 
to handling was by first rubbing the top of his head with one fin- 
ger, and then softly rubbing the back of his head and neck with 
my finger tips. During the process he seemed almost mesmer- 
ized, although occasionally he would recover himself and make 
a swift snap at my retreating fingers. In the course of a few 
weeks I gained sufficient influence over both birds to carry them 
about with great freedom, always beginning by pushing their 
heads down, and then clasping them round their bodies just be- 
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low the wings. If turned on their backs while thus held, they 
remain entirely quiet. 

During the greater part of the long winter I keep them in a 
closet in my main cellar. I found to my cost that I could 
not keep them in the sunny cellar where my hens were, for the 
reason that they caught and ate some of my pullets and terrified 
the survivors so that their lives were a burden. ‘Their only deli- 
cacies in these months are mice. ‘Their attitudes in chasing a 
dead mouse dragged over the cellar by a string are striking. 
Fluffy sails noiselessly over the ground with feet pointed forward 
and claws ready to close, but Puffy, unable to fly, stalks across 
the floor, his head pushed forward, and his feathers drawn away 
from his legs. 

As the spring of 1889 came on, the Owls became tuneful after 
their kind. The quality of their sounds suggested feline music, 
while their accent and metre often aroused my roosters to respon- 
sive crowing. They seldom hooted more than once or twice, and 
then in the early evening. 

With the coming of warm weather and the return of birds in 
the spring of 1889 I began a series of experiments with Pufly 
which proved of considerable interest. 1 had found that he was 
willing to be carried about while perching on a short. stick. 
Taking him ina basket to some woods in the suburbs of Cam- 
bridge, 1 displayed him to the Robins, Pigeon Woodpeckers, 
Vireos and Warblers which chanced to be at hand. No impres- 
sario ever was more delighted at the success of a new star. A 
full house gathered at once. Armed with a field glass I had the 
satisfaction of studying at short range the whole bird population 
of the neighborhood. The Robins, Brown Thrushes and Pig- 
eon Woodpeckers were the noisiest, the Oven-birds and Red- 
eyed Vireos the most persistent, the Chickadees the most 
indignant. The Woodpeckers went so far as to fly past the Owl 
so close as to brush his feathers and make him jump at each 
charge. On May 12, during a three hours’ walk, I saw over forty 
species of birds, many of which—as for example, Nashville and 
Prairie Warblers—I had unusual and ample time to study through 
my glass, thanks to their interest in the Owl and consequent indif- 
ference tome. It was not, however, until my long vacation in 
Chocorua, beginning July 6, that I really had time to ascertain 
the full value as a magnet of my patient little bird companion. 
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The Owls made the journey back to the mountains with perfect 
composure. On being returned to their piano-box cage they 
promptly sought their respective corners, and showed in many 
ways their recognition of old surroundings. This power of mem- 
ory was even more strongly shown on their arrival in Cambridge 
in October, 1889, when Fluffy flew across the cellar in search of 
a favorite perch which had been removed, and the absence of 
which caused him to end his flight in an ignominious tumble. 

On my arrival at Chocorua I began to keep systematic account 
of all birds seen each day, making careful allowance for birds 
seen twice in the same day. Between July 6 and Oct. 14, I rec- 
ognized 9,782 birds, representing 95 species. On nearly half the 
days in this period Puffy was my companion on my walks and 
rides. At first it was not easy to induce him to leave his cage 
and accompany me, but after a few lessons he consented to step 
from his perch upon the short pine stick on which I used to 
carry him, and to remain clinging to it while [ walked or ran, 
scrambled over ledges, or forced my way through thickets and 
brambles. He went more than once to the heights of Chocorua ; 
passed hours travelling through dark woods and high pastures ; 
or perched resignedly on the sharp prow of my Rushton boat, 
watching dragon-flies skimming the surface of the lake, and 
his own image reflected in the water. In the woods if I held him 
too near a tempting log or projecting branch he would hop off. 
Sometimes he would weary of my walking, and, jumping to the 
ground, would scurry away to cover and snap his beak angrily if 
I poked his perch in towards him and told him to ‘‘get on.” As 
the summer wore on he grew more and more obedient and less 
inclined to nip my fingers on the sly as he had a way of doing 
when I first carried him about. This winter I have trained 
Fluffy to step up beside his mate and submit to being carried 
around the house on a perch. 

Whenever on my summer walksI came to a spot which 1 
wished to ‘sample’ for its birds, I would place Pufty ona bending 
sapling, and hiding in the neighboring foliage, I would ‘squeak’ 
by drawing in my breath over the back of my hand, and at- 
tract the attention of any birds which were near by. Usually in 
the deep woods the first comer wasa Red-eyed Vireo, Chickadee, 
Hermit Thrush, or Oven-bird; but whichever it chanced to be, 
an alarm was almost sure to be given that would bring birds 
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from all directions eager to see the cause of disturbance. Even 
when I was imperfectly concealed, the irritated crowd paid little 
attention to me, provided I kept reasonably quiet. Sometimes 
I would leave the Owl in comparatively open ground on a boulder 
in a pasture, or a stump ina meadow. Then his favorite posi- 
tion was with his head tipped directly backward and his eyes, 
half closed, fixed either on the sun or a spot not ten degrees from 
it. I never could fully understand this attitude, but I soon found 
that the Owl was keenly alive to anything passing skyward, for 
ifa Hawk or Crow came into view far away in the deep blue, 
Pufty’s gaze was instantly turned full upon the growing speck, 
the eyelids partly closed and a most intent look coming: irito 
his eyes. Again and again Puffy has seen Hawks or Gulls over- 
head which my eyes, although unusually far-sighted, have at first 
been unable to discern. On one eventful day he showed me 334 
Hawks sailing southwest under the pressure of a stiff northeast 
gale. It was September 10, one of the later of the days when 
the fires were raging among the forests along the St. John River. 
The Hawks were most of them flying very high. I saw none before 
g A. M. or after 2.15.p.M. I think Puffy saw every one of them. 
It mattered not whether they came singly or in bunches of twenty 
to forty, his ever ready eye was upon them as soon as they 
came into view. In spite of this marvellous power of detecting 
moving objects in a bright light, my pets often utterly ignore 
some dainty morsel merely because it does not move. ‘Their 
sense of smell is either weak or uncertain in its action. Their 
hearing on the other hand is acute, although not depended upon 
inthe same degree as their sight. 

Of the various families of birds which Puffy annoyed during 
the summer of 1889 none were more distressed and angered by 
his presence than the Woodpeckers, Thrushes, and Vireos. 
In every hemlock swamp the Yellow-bellied Woodpeckers and 
Flickers said their say against his character with petulant emphasis. 
The Flickers often flew close to his head. Downies and Hairies 
liked him no better, but were less demonstrative. It was when 
a venerable and fiery-tempered Logcock caught sight of him 
on August 21, that the full force of Woodpecker eloquence was 
let out. Puffy seemed to recognize a hereditary foe, for before 
the Pileated came into my view the Owl suddenly changed his 
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appearance from rough-feathered and sleepy content to an 
astonishing resemblance to an old moss-grown stump. He ef- 
fected the transformation by standing up very straight, nearly 
closing his eyes, and making his feathers lie absolutely sleek 
against his attenuated body. Once on another occasion when 
he ran away from me, he climbed to the top ofa small oak 
stump and made himself look so like a continuation of it that I 
passed him four times without detecting his presence. Not so 
the Pileated, for with a shrieking cackle, his crest gleaming in 
the sunlight, he flew at the Owl so savagely that I expected to 
see my pet slain on the spot. He only ruffled Puffy’s feathers, 
however, and made the poor bird unhappy for some time by 
his discordant cries and frequent flights and counter flights. 

Of the Thrushes, the Robins took the Owl most to heart. 
More than once in black cherry time I have seen sixty toa 
hundred of them within twenty-five feet of him. Their blended 
cries always drew Hermits and Swainsons from the woods, 
Cedarbirds from their cherry feasts, and detachments of Warblers 
from woods and meadows. The Veeries seemed to care least 
about their enemy; the Hermits said little, but did some hard 
thinking. The Swainsons, especially after sunset, had a good 
deal to say ina refined way, flirting wings and tail meanwhile. 
The numerous Catbirds and occasional Thrashers were coarsely 
abusive. Through it all Puffy made no remarks, and seldom 
stirred; he found out long ago that he could not catch birds. 

The ubiquitous Red-eyed Vireo never wearied of staring at 
Pufly, and firing at him his suspicious, expostulating ‘cree’! By 
roadside and meadow, upland pasture, and in the deeps of the 
beeches, the Red-eye was always present. Even in the haunts 
of the Juncos and White-throated Sparrows on the high ledges 
of Chocorua he was not absent. My count of birds in July 
showed him to be inferior in numbers only to the Barn Swallow, 
the Cedarbird, and the Robin. Far less numerous, but a leader 
among the haters of the Owl, was the Blue-headed Vireo. I had 
seen little of the bird in previous seasons, but Puffy seemed to 
draw one or more of them from every considerable area visited. 
Their scolding reminded me of an angry June-bug ina _ bottle. 

As a rule the Sparrows cared little for the Owl. Purple 
Finches would come and look him over, the female making 
a sweet little note of inquisitive protest, and then go away. 
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Goldfinches did about the same, showing no anger. Grass 
Finches sat about on boulders and said little, and their friends, 
the Field Sparrows, behaved similarly. In large swamps one or 
two Rose-breasted Grosbeaks generally came to see what caused 
so much outcry but they never approached close to the Owl. 
During the flight of Juncos, White-throats, and White-crowned 
Sparrows in October, these species seemed to care almost 
nothing about Puffy after a first bustling visit of inquiry. 

A bird of great individuality and irregular distribution is found 
in the Chocorua country in considerable abundance. I refer 
to the Great-crested Flycatcher, which, by the way, always 
places snake skins in those of its nests that I find. No amount of 
bird clamor will bring this self-contained and suspicious citizen 
near my Owl. He has his own affairs to care for, and he has a 
contempt for brawls and gossip. Similar indifference was shown 
the Owl in a less marked way by the smaller Flycatchers, but the 
Kingbirds maintained their reputation for bullying, by attacking 
Puffy and striking him lightly again and again by well-directed 
darts from above. 

The Swallows and Swifts delighted to tease the Owl by dashing 
past him and fanning him with their wings. They showed 
no fear or hatred. Kingfishers took no notice of him. The 
Black-billed Cuckoo came near, and had a good deal to say in 
a reproachful voice, but its controlling emotion seemed to be 
curiosity rather than fear. Late one afternoon in August (the 
2d) I placed Puffy inthe midst of a white birch grove neara 
brook. A Cuckoo opened the opera and brought some Vireos 
including two Solitaries. Their explosions were audible along 
way, and fora moment or two the air seemed full of birds, 
nearly all Warblers, and all coming towards the Owl. I could 
not count them; they came by scores and swarmed about 
incessantly like bees. Most of them were Black-and-white 
Creepers, Black-throated Greens, Chestnut-sideds, Black-and- 
yellows, Canadians, and Redstarts, young birds predominating. 
I never expect to see more Warblers in one noisy bunch. Asa 
tule, however, a glance or two seemed to satisfy them, and they 
went off after their suppers. Of all the Warblers, the Oven-birds 
were the only ones at all persistent in abusing Puffy. They 
would come quickly and stay long, with ruffled feathers and 
anxious notes. One day (July 14) while exploring some dense 
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spruce thickets ona high ridge of Chocorua I came across a 
pair of Blackpoll Warblers. They were much excited by the 
Owl and joined with Juncos and White-throats in prolonged 
complaining at his presence. A White-winged Crossbill, flying 
by at the moment, alit and looked us over, but was apparently 
not at all interested in Puffy. 

Another bird which never showed any special emotion on 
seeing the Owl, no matter what the season, was the Scarlet 
Tanager. As arule it took no notice of the Owl’s presence. 
Cedarbirds were similarly indifferent even when the Owl was 
near their nests or young. 

Crows and Blue Jays showed great hatred of the Owl. In the 
late summer the Jays prowled about in considerable flocks. | By 
‘squeaking’ I could draw them near enough to see the Owl, 
and then the harshest and most violent kind of bird abuse would be 
poured out on Puffy’s head. jays certainly have a broad 
knowledge of profanity. The Crows were scarcely less demon- 
strative ; circling low over the Owl, they made the woods ring 
with their angry clamor. I found that I could attract them by 
hooting like my pets. 

Asarule the Hawks cared little for the Owl. I shot one young 
Cooper’s Hawk near its nest because my calling and the Owl’s 
moving about induced the creature to fly up, tree by tree, until 
within range. On July 23 while ‘squeaking’ I was astonished 
to see an Accipiter velox make a dash at Pufty, scaring him into 
his stump-like condition of plumage and attitude. I continued 
to ‘squeak’, and the Hawk flew straight at my head, grazed my 
face, and lit near by. Soon a second came, but was more wary. 
I amused myself with them for half an hour, and again on another 
day a week later. On no other occasion do I remember a Hawk’s 
taking any notice of Puffy, although in many instances he has be- 
trayed their presence by his change of shape and expression. 
Once while walking with him along the shore of Chocorua Lake 
he changed his whole appearance in the twinkling of an eye, and 
as Iturned to follow his gaze I saw an Eagle strike the water 
near by, dashing the foam high into the air. 

About sunset on August 12, 1889, I heard a Barred Owl hoot- 
ing near a small lake close to the foot of Chocorua. Two of us 
set out at once with guns and reached the crest of a kame near 
the lake just as the moonrose, After waiting quietly until weary, 
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I began hooting. and to my surprise and delight an Owl responded 
from a tree close by. I hooted again; it came nearer. Then I 
‘squeaked,’ and the next second I hastened to hide my head in the 
bushes, for the wings of an Owl had brushed my face in the dark- 
ness, making cold shivers run down my back. We fired three 
times at this Owl and another which joined him, but failed to kill 
either. After amusing myselfand others several evenings by calling 
the Owls in this way, I took Puffy with me and placed him ona 
swinging bough where he was plainly visible to crepuscular eye- 
sight. Several Swainson’s Thrushes found him out before twi- 
light faded, and complained softly at his presence. When all was 
still, I hooted, and soon an Owl replied from the farther shore of 
the lake. Continuing to call, I had the satisfaction of seeing my 
bird fly close over Puffy’s head and alight within easy range, 
another Owl at the same time beginning to hoot close by. | shot 
one and was satisfied. Puffy and Fluffy always show great ex- 
citement when wild Owls hoot at night, and occasionally Fluffy 
replies. 

The only other Owl which I have seen thus far in the Cho- 
corua region is the Acadian. On July 18, about six p.M., 
listening to four Great-crested Flycatchers signalling each other 
ina wooded pasture, I noted an unusual commotion among 
Robins, Hermits, and Vireos in a bunch of alders not far away. 
Creeping in, with Puffy held before me, I saw the scolds  sur- 
rounding a buff-waistcoated young Acadian perched about five 
feet from the ground on an alder. He saw Puffy, and Puffy 
looked at him with interest and attention. The agony in the 
little bird’s yellow eyes was pitiful. He gazed long, and then, 
turning his head slowly away, sailed noiselessly out of sight, fol- 
lowed by the gossips. 

There are several of the Chocorua birds which I have not named 
in connection with the Owl. The Bluebirds seemed grieved to 
think anything so wicked could exist. They perched near him 
and seemed to be trying with their sweet tones to induce him to 
give up being an Owl. The Kinglets cared nothing for him, 
even wien their curiosity was aroused by the abuse of Chicka- 
dees, who were among the noisiest of Puffy’s visitors. Both 
Nuthatches are common near Chocorua, and both showed by brief, 
business-like remarks what they thought of Puffy. Winter Wrens 
told Puffy plainly that he wasa thief, The Indigo-bird was one 
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of the few Finches which seemed much disturbed by him. The 
Towhee showed moderate excitement. The J/cfertde are un- 
common in the Chocorua region, and none of them met Puffy 
in his native meadows. About Cambridge, however, Orioles, 
Red-wings, Crow Blackbirds, and Cow Buntings all showed 
marked excitement and anger at his presence. Nighthawks 
and Whip-poor-wills have not met Puffy. I hope next summer 
to arrange an interview with a Whip-poor-will who haunts my 
pasture bars. Once or twice Hummingbirds have buzzed a mo- 
ment near Puffy’s head, as if adding their small tribute of hatred 
to the general estimate of his character. 

None of the few species of game and water birds found near 
Chocorua Lakes have seemed to show any interest in the Owls. 

I have recently taken Puffy to Chocorua in the season of 
snow. Of the eight species of birds met only four saw the Owl. 
They were Chickadees, Red-bellied Nuthatches, Redpolls, and 
Blue Jays. They all scolded him, but not with the average 
summer emphasis. The Redpolls showed only mild curiosi- 
ty which soon expended itself in gentle reproachful phrases. 
Pufty did not mind cold, but the light from the snow seemed to 
blind him. Indoors he held two young hounds at bay, and made 
their lives miserable by refusing to allow them to come near his 
corner without risking an attack from his beak and claws. With 
dogs and cats outdoors he always shows fear unless they come to 
close quarters ; then, as indoors, he spreads and arches his wings, 
raises his feathers on his back, lowers his head, and snaps his 
beak, sometimes making swift rushes with an expression ~ so 
fierce that I have yet to find any quadruped willing to defy him. 


A SUMMARY OF OBSERVATIONS ON THE BIRDS 
OF THE GULF COAST OF SELORIDA: 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 


(Concluded from p- 22.) 


: 


Anthus pensilvanicus. AMERICAN Pipir.-—In the interior of the State 
I have noted this species as early as November 1. This was at Ocala in 
1879. On the Gulf coast the birds appear in small numbers the latter part 
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of November, but are apparently never very common, nor regular 
migrants as far as time of appearance is concerned. Mr. Atkins noted ‘“‘a 
flock of ten or twelve individuals at Key West on December 7, 1888, and 
a similar flock later in the same month.” 

Mimus polyglottos. MockiINGpirp.—An abundant resident on the 
Gulf coast of Florida. In the region about Tarpon Springs the birds 
begin to mate and are in fullsong about February 1. The earliest note 
of birds in song at this point is January 17. There are at least two 
broods, and probably three in some cases, reared during the breeding 
season, which lasts from the first of February to the last of July. Then 
there is a period of about two months when it is unusual to hear the 
song, but in October and November a secondary season of song begins 
which seems to conclude with the latter month, the birds beginning to 
sing again about the middle of January. 

Mr. Atkins found the birds abundant residents at Punta Rassa, and 
says that at Key West they are ‘‘common in winter and in spring, but not 
detected breeding.” This was during the years of 1887 and 1888. Later 
observations, in 1889, revealed a s¢vgle pair breeding on the Island, and 
this was the only pair observed during the pastsummer. It is, therefore, 
fair to conclude that the birds are rare during the breeding season on the 
Island of Key West. 

Galeoscoptes carolinensis. CatTspirb.—A common migrant and winter 
resident in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, but not detected on the Gulf 
coast during the breeding season. The first birds arrive early in Septem- 
ber, and they remain in numbers till April t to ro. Mr. Atkins’s obser- 
vations at Punta Rassa and at Key West, coincide with the above notes, 
but at Key West he observed two on May 25, 1889; these were not seen 
later. 

Harporhynchus rufus. BrowN THRASHER. — This species’ time of 
appearance and leaving on the Gulf coast appears to coincide very closely 
with that of the Catbird. Mr. Atkins found it at Punta Rassa after Octo- 
ber 10, 1886, but only met with the species on three occasions in the 
region about that place. He has not observed it at Key West. 

Thryothorus ludovicianus miamensis. FLoripA WREN.—In ‘The Auk’, 
Vol. V, p. 187, this subspecies was referred to as the representative form 
of all the Gulf coast of Florida at least as far north as the mouth of the 
Anclote River. Since thena very large series has come under my obser- 
vation, confirming this opinion. This series of birds embraces individuals 
of both sexes, and approximately of all ages, and consequently the 
seasonal variation in coloration is clearly shown, as well as some inter- 
esting phases of individual variation, and finally the variation due to age. 
Mr. J.A. Allen has kindly examined and compared this material with 
representatives in the collection of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. 

I quote as follows from letters from Mr. Allen, whose views coincide in 
detail with my own. 

‘Of the forty-six Wrens (Thryothorus) thirty are males and sixteen 
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are females; they include thirteen ‘birds of the year, which differ from 
the adults in being much puler,as well as smaller. Below they are 
dull, rather strong, buffy white, with faint blackish edges to the feathers 
of the jugular region and sides of the throat, varying in distinctness in 
different specimens. Above, the head is darker, and the chestnut is of 
a duller, darker tone. 

“The range of individual variation in color in the adults, especially of 
the lower surface, is very marked, the color below varying from very pale 
to very strong cinnamon, with or without blackish bars on the flanks. 
There is a less marked variation in the tone of the reddish chestnut of 
the upper parts. | 

“There appears to be no sexual variation in color, several of the strong- 
est colored birds being females. There is, however, a slight average 
difference in size, the wing in the females averaging one sixth of an inch 
shorter than in the males. 

‘““Two of your specimens are exceptional in having the flanks strongly 
barred with black, One isa male (No. 6052, Tarpon Springs, June 7, 
1888), the other a female (No. 6064, Tarpon Springs, June 13, 1888). The 
female is dark cinnamon below, the male very pale cinnamon. Both 
are adult birds. A number of other specimens show traces, more 
or less distinct, of blackish bars on the flanks, apparently about one 
specimen in ten. Those with broad, heavy black bars on the tlanks are 
apparently in the ratio of about one to twenty-five. The heavily barred, 
strongly colored No. 6064 bears a striking resemblance to Mexican 
(Tampico) specimens of Thryothorus l. berlandiert, the latter differing - 
in smaller size, a longer, slenderer bill, less intense chestnut above, and 
grayer head, wings and tail. 

“Your series shows ina very interesting way the seasonal variation in 
color between summer and winter plumage. The winter (December to 
April) birds are much more intensely red above, and much stronger 
(almost reddish) cinnamon below, than, the summer (breeding) birds, 
taken in May, June and July. 

‘“*T refer all of your specimens, and also a considerable series collected 
near Micco, on the east coast of Florida, by Mr. Frank M. Chapman, to 
Thryothorus ludovicianus miamensts. On the other hand Mr. Chapman’s 
series taken at Gainesville, Florida, in winter are all referable to true 
ludovictanus. ow inuch below Gainesville ludovictanus may extend in 
winter, or how much above the Indian River district of the east coast, and 
Tarpon Springs on the west coast, méamens/s is found, cannot at present 
be determined. It seems probable, however, that the habitat of mzamen- 
szs will include at least the southern half of the Florida peninsula, and 
that Zudovictanus, even in winter, may be restricted to the northern half 
and northward. 

‘*As.to the differences characterizing the two forms, mzamensis is much 
the larger, and much more strongly colored. Thus ten males of méa- 
menszs taken in June and July average as follows: Wing, 2.46; tail, 2.19; 
culmen, .7o inch; while ten males of dudovéc¢anus from various localities 
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(New Jersey southward to North Carolina) average: Wing, 2.27; tail, 
2.04; culmen .63 inch. 

“The Tarpon Springs birds are evidently less differentiated from 
ludovictanus than Miami birds, on which méamensis was originally based, 
yet they are already so different from even north Florida birds that it 
seems better to refer the Tarpon Springs birds to the southern race.” 

Iam greatly indebted to Mr. Allen for the very careful diagnoses and 
observations above quoted, and heartily concur in all he says. 

Mr. Atkins did not find representatives of this subspecies at all com- 
monly at Punta Rassa, where his only record is one taken on April 12, 
1886. He has furnished me with no records for the Island of Key West. 

Troglodytes aédon. Housk Wren.—A common migrant, arriving later 
in the fall, remaining throughout the winter in numbers, and leaving 
early in April for the north. The latest spring record at Tarpon Springs 
is of a male bird taken April 12, 1886. This specimen was moulting. 
Mr. Atkins says the species is a common winter resident at both Punta 
Rassa and Key West. 

Cistothorus stellaris. SHORT-BILLED MARSH Wren.—A rather com- 
mon winter resident in suitable localities in the vicinity of Tarpon 
Springs. Here I have taken the birds in both salt and fresh water 
marshes, though marshes of sedge grass where the water is brackish and 
the sedge not very high nor dense seem to be preferred. The birds 
arrive at this point in September and remain until April 1 to 10. Mr. 
Atkins has not met with the species at either of the points where he has 
collected. 

Of the thirty individuals that have come under my notice at this point, 
the only marked variation in color is in the intensity of the buffish of the 
under parts, which varies from pale but decided buff to a deep shade 
approaching cinnamon. ‘There is also a decided tendency to blackish 
barring on the flanks, which though absent in many individuals is very 
decidedly conspicuous in others. About one third of the birds examined 
have this characteristic more or less pronounced. 

Cistothorus palustris. LONG-BILLED MArsH Wren.—A rather rare 
winter visitor in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs. About fifteen individuals 
have been collected in December and January in the past few years. Mr. 
Atkins has been unable to detect the presence of this species at either 
Punta Rassa or Key West. 

Cistothorus mariane. MARIAN’s MARSH WrEN.—This species is an 
abundant fall, winter, and spring bird in all suitable localities in the region 
about Tarpon Springs and to the north of the mouth of the Anclote River 
at least as far as Cedar Keys, and probably on the Gulf coast of the State 
from that point northward and westward. I have found them most com- 
monly on the salt water marshes at the head of tide water, but have 
detected them in the saw-grasses of the fresh water lakes and 
ponds that I have investigated for at least ten miles back from the coast. 
It seems probable that a few representatives breed, at least in the vicinity 
of Tarpon Springs, for though no nests or eggs have been obtained, I 
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have seen in all three or four o/d nests of Marsh Wrens, and the birds are 
present, though rare, in the marshes in summer. 

In habits they are very like their near allies. The period of song does 
not seem to be wholly suspended, so far as I am aware, at any season. 
The season of song, however, really begins about the last week in Jan- 
uary, and after that time it may be heard constantly until the middle of 
March or first of April, when most of the birds have Jeft this region. 

In character the song is similar to that of C7rstothorus palustris, but the 
difference, though difficult to describe, is easily appreciated by the listener. 


Sitta carolinensis atkinsi, subsp. nov. 


FLORIDA WHITE-BELLIED NUTHATCH. 


After carefully considering the representatives of Svtta carolinensis 
that occur in the region about Tarpon Springs, there appear to 
be such constant and regular deviations in color, size, and relative 
proportions of the different parts, from the representatives of the species 
collected from Massachusetts southward to North Carolina, that I feel 
warranted in calling attention to so well marked a form as occurs in 
this portion of Florida, and in suggesting the recognition of a new sub- 
species to be called Svrtta carolinensis atkins¢. This name is given to 
record in a slight way my great appreciation of the careful work done by 
my friend Mr. John W. Atkins of Key West, on the birds of that portion 
of Florida. 

Types, 3940 (Coll. W. E.D. S.), g, Tarpon Springs, Florida, April 21, 
1887; 3164 (Coll. W. E. D. S.), 9, Sept..27, 1886, Tarpon Springs, 
Florida. 

General characteristics.—Average of wing, as compared with northern 
birds, .20 in. smaller in males, .15 in. smaller in females. Bill relatively 
much longer and slenderer. Light markings of tipping of the coverts 
and quills of the wings decidedly narrower. A little less white in the 
tail. In the female birds the d/ack of the top of the head and nape is fro- 
nounced, and itis difficult to distinguish the sexes easily, and in some 
cases impossible, by the color of these parts. 

Average size of Sitta carolinensis as given by Mr. Robert Ridgway 
(Manual N. A. Birds): Wing, 3.60; tarsus, .72-.75; culmen, .84 inch. 
Wing, culmen and tarsus of four males and five females from vicinity of 
Tarpon Springs: 

Wing. Culmen. ‘Tarsus. 
3940. dad. Tarpon Springs, Fla. April 21, 1887. 3.28 .72 .70 
3163. ad. ef oy wa Sept. 10, 1886. 3.40 .74 .68 


7579. Gad. es eS st Jan: 1, 2880; ee ae .69 
78: edad - eet aid tee 3-38. Four s VL 
3161. Qad. tie 3 as Sept. 17, 1886. 3.40 .69 -7O 
3165." Gad.“ i i A a 3:34 -78 «70 
2500, Fad. ae # os Oct 2m eae 3-30 Broken. .72 
3164. Gad. de ss ye Septi27aes Beale eae7 2 -68 


5000. Pad. es Ae u Feb. 13, 1888. 3,20. 73 -69 
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Of these five females 3161, 3165, 3164, and 5000 are all deep lustrous 
black on head and nape without traces of grayish or plumbeous washing, 
while 3510 has these parts slightly suffused with plumbeous. 

A young male nestling bird taken on April 21, 1887, just after leaving 
the nest, has the black of head and nape only slightly less lustrous black 
than in the adult birds. 

The variation in the Florida form is mainly in the direction of the 
western subspecies aculeata, but the bill is less attenuated; the gray of 
the secondaries is purer, and there are other minor differences of colora- 
tion. 

The birds do not appear to be common about Tarpon Springs, but are 
residents, and breed early in March. 

Sitta pusilla. BROwWN-HEADED NuTHatcu.—A rather common though 
locally distributed species in the region about Tarpon Springs. Here the 
birds are resident, and breed from early March to the latter part of April. 
Mr. Atkins took the species at Punta Rassa, where he considered it rare, 
but has not found it on the Island of Key West. 

Parus bicolor. Turrep TiIrMouseE.—A common resident on the Gulf 
coast, at least as far south as Charlotte Harbor. Mr. Atkins did not 
record it at Punta Rassa nor has he found it at Key West. 

Parus carolinensis. CAROLINA CHICKADEE.—Not quite as common as 
the last but apparently of about the same distribution. Resident, and 
breeds, in the region about Tarpon Springs. Mr. Atkins has not met with 
it at either of the points where he has collected. 

Regulus calendula. RusBy-cROWNED KINGLET.—Common migrant 
and winter resident about Tarpon Springs. Arriving about November 1, 
they remain in numbers till late in March. Mr. Atkins has not recorded 
them at the points where he has collected. 

Polioptila czrulea. BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER.—A rather common 
resident in the region about Tarpon Springs breeding in April in num- 
bers. Mr. Atkins regards it as a migrant at both Punta Rassa and Key 
West, at which points itis common. It is absent from these localities 
from about April 1 till the last of July or middle of August. 

Turdus mustelinus. Woop THrusu.—A rather rare spring and fall (?) 
migrant on the Gulf coast of Florida. I have found them in the vicinity 
of Tarpon Springs in early April on two occasions. Mr. Atkins found 
them rather common at Key West on April 29, 1887, and saw the last 
ones on May 3, 1888. 

Turdus fuscescens. WiLson’s THRUSH.—Not obtained in the vicinity 
of Tarpon Springs nor at Punta Rassa. Mr. Atkins found the birds 
common at Key West on April 28 and May 3, 1887. They were not ob- 
served_tater. 

Turdus alicia. GRAY-CHEEKED THRUSH.—Taken on rare occasions 
in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs in April. On April 28, 1887, two were 
noted, and one taken. Not recorded by Mr. Atkins at Punta Rassa nor at 
Key West. 

Turdus ustulatus swainsonii. OLiye-BACKED THRUSH.—Not observed 
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in the vicinity of Tarpon Springs, but Mr. Atkins found them at Key 
West rather commonly on April 28, 1887, and again saw them on May 3 
of the same year. 

Turdus aonalaschke pallasii. Hrrmir THRusH.—Common migrant 
and winter resident on the Gulf coast. Mr. Atkins found it common in 
winter at Punta Rassa and has a single record of it at Key West in Jan- 
vary, 1889. .. 

Merula migratoria. AMERICAN RoBin.—An irregular migrant, but 
present in small numbers almost every year, and sometimes abundant. 
Appears late in December, and remains till the toth of March which is the 
latest record. Mr. Atkins says it was irregular in its visits to Punta 
Rassa, but common at Key West in December and January, 1887. 

Sialia sialis. BLurBirp.—A rather common resident, and breeds, at all 
points I have visited on the Gulf coast of Florida. Mr. Atkins has fur- 
nished me with no notes regarding the species. 


In this paper I have attempted to bring down to date the latest 
information regarding the birds of the region in question, but 
notes accumulated which treat of the species dealt with in the 
preceding parts (the publication extending back some two years) 
seem worth presenting, and I hope to offer in an early number 
of ‘The Auk’ a synopsis of the series, with such additional 
information as will bring the latest knowledge obtained before 
the readers of this journal. ; 


ON THE CHANGES OF PLUMAGE IN THE BOBO- 
LINK. (DOLICHONTX ORTEIVORTCS): 


BY FRANK M. CHAPMAN. 


THE MARKED seasonal changes which occur in the plumage of 
the Bobolink have ever been made a prominent fact in the life- 
history of this well-known bird, but I am not aware that the sub- 
ject has been studied with a complete series of specimens repre- 
senting each stage of the bird’s plumage as it appears throughout 
its range. For this reason, perhaps, we may account for the 
generally accepted statement, that the change in the male from 
the female-like plumage of winter to the black and vellow cos- 
tume of spring, occurs without loss of feathers but by a change 
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of color in the feathers themselves, accompanied by a wearing 
away of their more exposed portions, resulting in the breeding 
dress with which we are familiar. That this is in part true, there 
can be no doubt, but that this change is attended by a complete 
moult, is apparently proved by the material before me. 

Before further discussing the subject it may be well to briefly 
review the seasonal and sexual costumes assumed by the Bobo- 
link, The nestlings of both sexes resemble each other and 
differ from the bird of the year in having the entire plumage, 
particularly below, of a more bufly color; there is a necklace of 
faint dusky spots across the breast and the flank streaks are 
almost indistinguishable. This plumage is soon followed by the 
well-known Reed-bird dress in which, perhaps, the males a@vev- 
age slightly brighter. The black streaks on the flanks and sides 
are now clear and well defined, the feathers of the breast have 
generally a small. black, basal shaft-streak, and a spot of the same 
color occasionally appears on the feathers of the throat. In the 
winter this plumage by fading and abrasion loses much of its 
brightness and the bird then closely resembles the worn breeding 
female. It is not necessary in this connection to describe the 
costumes of the adult female, nor have I material to fully discuss 
the subject. As far as I know, the adult bird in the fall cannot 
be distinguished from birds of the year. 

In calling attention now to the main object of this. paper, the 
costumes of the male bird, without at this moment dwelling on 
his appearance in full nuptial dress, we will first consider the 
change which follows the close of the breeding season. ‘The 
bird now undergoes a complete moult, losing his entire plumage 
even to remiges and rectrices, and acquiring a new dress which at 
first glance is very similar to that of the bird of the year. Closer 
examination, however, shows well-marked differences. In the 
adult bird the feathers of the crown, particularly those of the 
median line, have larger black areas and are less regularly bor- 
dered with brownish: the secondaries are not terminated with a 
narrow edging of white, and the tertials lack the whitish border 
whicle is generally seen on those of the young bird. On the 
sides and flanks the markings are somewhat heavier but resemble 
those of the young bird, while the black basal areas on the 
feathers of the throat and breast are larger and more numerous, 
in some cases occupying the basal three fourths of the feather, 
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the buff then appearing as a terminal and slightly lateral border: 
This plumage then, while more nearly like that of the young 
bird, is in a measure intermediate between it and the breeding 
male, and we can readily understand how an examination of this 
plumage alone would easily mislead one into supposing the bird 
was acquiring the black male dress by a change of pigment in 
the feathers, to be followed by a wearing away of their exposed 
yellowish borders. 

Our interest now centres in an adult male specimen, No. 
32,783 of the American Museum collection, taken March 1, 
1886, by H. H. Smith at Corumba in southwestern Brazil. This 
bird is undergoing a complete moult, but has nearly acquired a 
new plumage, its exact condition being as follows: Above, the 
tertials, four secondaries, the first primary and alula of either 
wing belong to the old plumage, the balance is entirely new, but 
the scapulars, some of the wing feathers, and the tail have not 
completed their growth. The plumage of the under surface is 
more nearly complete, the old feathers being confined to the sides 
of the throat, abdomen, and flanks; in its dorsal plumage this 
bird bears a striking resemblance to the adult fall male before 


described. The crown lacks a median line, but the feathers have - 


an even wider border of brown which, however, is now strictly 
terminal. The feathers of the nuchal band are without black 
shaft streaks and the exposed portions are of a deep rusty brown 
color, fading gradually to a white base; the interscapulars are 
black with an almost complete border of brownish yellow, similar, 
therefore, to those of the fall bird, but the black is deeper and of 
greater extent; the scapulars which have appeared are white for 


their basal three fourths, with the terminal portion brownish yel-: 


low or olivaceous-brown; the wings and coverts, referring now 
to the new plumage, are similar to those of the adult spring male 
but the feathers have wider and darker borders; the lower back 
is in poor condition, but apparently resembles that of the breeding 
bird; the feathers of the rump resemble the scapulars already 
mentioned ; the tail, so far as it has appeared, agrees with that of 
the spring male. Below, the bird’s plumage is most interesting ; 
its general appearance may be described as black, heavily veiled 


with yellow,—all the feathers having a long terminal fringe of 
this: color, which in no instance descends to the side of the 


feather, On the feathers of the breast this fringe averages in 
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width .15 inch; the centre of the abdomen is still occupied by 
feathers of the winter plumage, which are faintly bordered with 
yellowish ; in the flanks still remaina few longitudinally striped 
feathers of the winter dress, but these are being replaced by black 
feathers terminally fringed similarly to those of the breast. 
Allowing for the slight and unimportant changes a completion of 
the moult will cause, it will be seen that we have here a bird 
which, although it has acquired its final spring plumage as far as 
feathers are concerned, still differs greatly from the black, yellow 
and white Bobolink we are accustomed to see. My material for- 
tunately illustrates the succeeding changes which occur before the 
bird may be said to have gained its perfect nuptial dress. 

An examination of the brown- or yellow-tipped feathers shows 
that their barbs are separated for at least their apical third, and 
that the brown or yellow color commences at or near the point 
of separation. Being thus without the mutual support furnished 
by an interlocking of their delicate barbules, these fringe-like ter- 
minations soon disappear before the constant wear and tear to 
which they are subjected. As we might suppose there is some 
regularity in the manner in which succeeding parts of the bird’s 
plumage lose these terminal barbs, and they disappear first frona 
the more exposed portions and persist longest where they receive 
the most protection. The head and breast, therefore, seem to be 
the first to become fully black, while the most perfect specimen 
before me (one of several kindly loaned by Dr. A. K. Fisher) 
still shows traces of yellow on the sides, flanks, and lower 
abdomen. In the nuchal collar, scapulars, and rump abrasion is 
evidently assisted by a fading of the more exposed portion of the 
feather.* 

All these changes are closely correlated with a change in the. 
color of the bill. Jn the Corumba specimen it resembles that of 
the fall and winter bird; the mandible is reddish brown, the 
maxilla flesh color. The final black first appears on the anterior 
portion of the mandible and reaches its base before a similar 
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* While the loss of these delicate terminations is largely effected by actual abrasion, 
or even by the mere action of flying, it is evident that, losing their vitality, and lack- 
ing protection, they become in a measure deciduous, and drop off without the assist- 
ance rendered by a mechanical abrasion. ‘The subject is an important one and de- 
serving of more attention than has been accorded it. A similar change occurs in 
many other genera, for instance: Ofocoris, Agelaius, Scolecophagus, Passerina, 
Funco, etc. 
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change is effected in the color of the maxilla, which, however, 
does not attain the same degree of jet blackness. 

The second complete moult of the year is now finished, and 
again we have the rollicking Bobolink of our fields and meadows. 


OBSERVATIONS ON SOME OF THE SUMMER 
BIRDS OF THE MOUNTAIN PORTIONS 
OF PICKENS COUNTY, SOUTH 
CAROLINA. 


BY LEVERETT M. LOOMIS. 


(Concluded from p. 39.) 


29g. Cyanocitta cristata. BLur Jay.—It is remarkable that this bird, 
in the mountains, seeks a home on the wild and remote summits away 
from the settlements, while at Pickens Court House, only a dozen miles 
away, itis a familiar inhabitant of the shade trees of the streets and door- 
yards. 

30. Corvus corax— ? Raven. — The Ravens of this district are - 
eminently birds of the mountain tops, venturing into the settled val- 
leys only during brief excursions in search of food. They are said to descend 
to these lower grounds to feed on carrion more freely in winter than in 
summer. Their more frequent presence at the former season is ascribed 
to increased scarcity in the food-supply, but probably they are actually: 
more abundant, re-enforcements coming from the higher points of North 
Carolina. Whenever the chance offers, their nests are broken up and the 
young destroyed, but in spite of persecution they continue to hold their 
own, and may justly be ranked as tolerably common. (See also Auk, VI, 
277-) 

31. Corvus americanus. AMERICAN Crow. — Occurs as commonly 
here as elsewhere in the up-country during summer. * 

32. Spinus tristis. AMERICAN GOLDFINCH. ‘LETTUCE-BIRD.’—Rather 
common, especially in the Oolenoy Valley. 

33. Spizella socialis. CHIPPING SpaRROw. — A very common song- 
ster in suitable situations. On Mt. Pinnacle its range extends along the 
barren ridges, among scattered pines, to the heavy hardwood growth 


crowning the summit. 

34. Spizella pusilla. Fierp Sparrow.—In the Oolenoy Valley these 
Sparrows are very common, but on the heights above they are sparingly 
distributed, being limited to the clearings. Their musical efforts exhio- 
ited the peculiarities characteristic of the species in the lower country. 
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35. Pipilo erythrophthalmus. Towner. ‘JOE-REE.’— June 5, while 
en route for the mountains, I shot a male in full song three miles west of 
Spartanburgh Court House. Another was heard singing later in the day 
at a mill pond on the Middle Tiger, also in Spartanburgh County. As I 
was returning home, July 4, through the same County, the call-notes of 
one were heard on the outskirts of the court-house town, while another 
sang with effect at my noonday camp, five miles south of it on the Spar- 
tanburgh and Union Railroad. 

In the vicinity of Mt. Pinnacle it was seen only in the Oolenoy Valley, 
where it inhabited the scrubby growth of the clearings. It did not appear 
to be very common. As further showing the extension of this species 
along the northern boundary of the State during the breeding season, it 
is pertinent to add that in the early part of July, 1888, I heard two males 
sing daily at All-Healing Springs, at the foot of Crowder’s Mountain -——a 
peak of the King’s Mountain chain, just over the line in North Carolina, 
about forty miles north of Chester. 

36. Cardinalis cardinalis. CARDINAL. ‘REDBIRD.’—Not detected above 
2500 feet; common. Though prominent as musicians, their performances 
lacked the spirit and unction of spring. Along with the ‘Joe-ree,’ held in 
considerable ill repute because of alleged depredations on newly planted 
corn. 

37. Guiraca cerulea. BLUE GRosBEAK.—A single male was seen, July 
2, in the Oolenoy bottoms opposite Table Rock. My attention was directed 
to it by its song. 

38. Passerina cyanea. INDIGO BuNTING. — Its vertical range unre- 
stricted. Very common, and in complete song. 

39. Piranga erythromelas. SCARLET TANAGER. ‘Piny Woops RED- 
BIRD.’— Above 2000 feet these Tanagers were very common, but below 
this none were discovered. ‘The males sang with unabated ardor through 
the whole of June. The testes of several examined toward the close of the 
month were fully developed. Young birds—just on wing—were obtained 
June 24. 

40. Piranga rubra. SUMMER TANAGER. ‘REDBIRD.’ — Up to about 
2000 feet they were very common, but above this elevation they appeared 
to be replaced by erythromelas. They continued in good voice during the 
whole of my last stay. 

41. Progne subis. PuRPLE MARTIN. ‘BLACK MARTIN.’ — Wherever 
gourds were put up for their accommodation they were present. 

42. Stelgidopteryx serripennis. ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW. ‘CREEK 
MarTIN’; ‘BANK MARTIN.’ — Seen daily hawking for insects over the 
bottom-lands along the Oolenoy. Tolerably common. 

43._ Ampelis cedrorum. CEDAR WaxwiNnG.—An example was taken 
June 22, 1887, ona rocky stream, skirted by rhododendrons, ina heavily 
wooded ravine near the foot of Mt. Pinnacle. A second specimen was 
procured, June 26, 1889, in the large timber investing the summit of that 
eminence, at an altitude of about 3000 feet. 

44. Vireo olivaceus. RED-EYED VIREO.—The most conspicuous of all 
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the songsters of the region. Very abundant in woods everywhere, on the 
highlands and in the valleys. 

45. Vireo flavifrons. YELLOW-THROATED VIREO.—Common, seem- 
ingly confined to the middle and lower elevations. Its strong clear notes 
were a constant feature in the general chorus. 

46. Vireo solitarius alticolas MouNnTAIN SoLiTARY V1rREo.—The 
Mountain Solitary Vireo is the least abundant member of the family thus 
far met with in this locality. It is sparsely distributed, occurring chiefly 
above 2000 feet. Two specimens were secured in the Oolenoy Valley—a 
female, June 11, and a male, June 13. It is at all times a persistent voca- 
list. There is a charm in its voice that instantly arrests attention, a charm 
not alone of rarity, but of melody, singular in sweetness, and peculiar in 
power of penetration. Jam convinced a second brood is occasionally, if 
not habitually, reared, for a female was taken, June 8, whose ovary plainly 
indicated that eggs were about to be deposited. ‘The first offspring of this 
bird, which were well on wing, were still under the care of the parents. 

Examples from these mountains-—a region of heavy precipitation—show 
that alticola isa strongly marked race. A casual examination is suffi- 
cient to reveal the striking differences existing between it and V. solztarzus. 
The dark plumbeous of the back and the large size of the bill distinguish 
it ata glance. There is considerable variation, in individuals, in the col- 
oration of the upper parts. In the most characteristic specimen of my 
series, mottled plumbeous, dusky and blackish, are the prevailing colors, 
the green being barely discernible, except on the rump. Ina second speci- 


men, representing the other extreme, the plumbeous is of a dusky shade, - 


and much restricted, the green predominating on the rump and blending 
prominently with the plumbeous on the lower neck and upper back. In 
one of the young birds referred to above the color of the upper portions 
is nearly uniform plumbeous-gray. In another, the gray of the back is 
tinged with green, which increases in intensity until it prevails over the 
plumbeous on the rump and upper tail-coverts. In typical examples. of 
solitarius, and also in intermediate ones, from Chester County, the basal 
portion of the lower mandible, and frequently the whole of it except the 
tip, is plumbeous, while in adult mountain birds this part of the bill is uni- 
formly black, or displays but very slight indications of plumbeous. 
Three birds of the year, however, have the bill similar in color to mature 
Chester specimens. In adult mountain birds the black in this member is 
falso noticeably deeper. The whitish edging of the innermost secondaries, 
in adults, is greatly restricted. In several it is nearlyobsolete. In the 
young of the year, so far as my knowledge goes, this edging is as exten- 
sive as in solitarius. It is noteworthy that the example, most eminently 
characteristic, came from the Oolenoy Valley. It would naturally be sup- 
posed that the lowlands would have yielded exemplifications less typical 
than the highlands. I have never seen an individual, in life, of either 
style having the tarsi and podium ‘blackish plumbeous.” In every 
instance these extremities were light gray, usually decidedly plumbeous in 
cast. 
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MEASUREMENTS (in millimetres). 


Sex Length. Extent. A if Wing. Pee of pe 
& 154.94 256.54 81.28 11.68 
3 152.40 254.00 90.75 11.43 
gS 152.40 254.00 79.25 11.68 
& 151.64 257-81 81.53 12.45 
3 149.86 254.00 79-50 11.43 
& 149.86 251.46 78.23 11.43 
Q 152.40 248.92 77.2% 12.19 
g 149.86 238.76 74.17 11.68 


47. Vireo noveboracensis. WHITE-EYED VirEO.—So far as I am 
aware, it is confined to the Oolenoy Valley, where it is a common 
songster. 

48. Mniotilta varia. BLAcK-AND-WHITE WARBLER.—Noted at all ele- 
vations. Very common. Although individuals continued to sing to the 
end of my last visit, still, from the outset, the song season was markedly 
on the wane. An adult male sang sostrangely at the summit of Mt. Pin- 
nacle, June 22, that [ found it necessary to shoot it in order to fully satisfy 
my mind as to its identity. 

49. Helmitherus vermivorus. WORM-EATING WarBLER.—Decidedly 
common, in the wooded ravines and coves, from the lower valleys to the 
crests of the mountains. Young birds—well clothed and steady of wing 
—were obtained early in June. 

50. Helminthophila chrysoptera. GOLDEN-WINGED WARBLER.—An 
adult male in full feather and a bird of the year in ragged plumage were 
shot, June 29, in a thicket on the edge of a little clearing just below 
the High-low Gap, at an altitude of about 2500 feet. 

51. Compsothlypis americana. PARULA WARBLER.—This bird was 
very common, and sang with vigor as long as I remained. The timbered 
hollows, from base to apex, were favorite haunts. 

52. Dendroica estiva. YeELLow WarBLER.—Rather common in the 
cultivated valleys. Not observed elsewhere. In full song. 

53. Dendroica pensylvanica. CHESTNUT-SIDED WARBLER.—Only found 
at isolated points, and not lower than 2500 feet. The situation where they 
were most numerous wasa small clearing near the High-low Gap. Here 
as many as five males were heard singing in the course of a few minutes. 
The testes of males procured June 13 and later were about the size of 
asmall pea. In song through June. 

54. Dendroica blackburnie. BLAcKBURNIAN WarBLeR. But three 
specimens were obtained—two adult males, in full dress, June 18 and 2:, 
at about 2500 feet; a female, moulting, June 24, above 3000 feet. All were 
in hardwood timber. The testes of the males were not larger than a pin’s 
head of ordinary size. 

55. Dendroica dominica albilora. SycaMore WarBLER.—A pair, 
accompanied by their brood, was met with June 23, 1887, among a mixed 
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growth of pines and hardwood, ona spur of Mt. Pinnacle a few hundred 
feet above the Oolenoy. The parents and one of the young were secured. 
The superciliary stripe of the male,in the flesh, was slightly tinged over 
the lores with yellow for 6.3 mm. In the female the yellow tingeing was 
scarcely perceptible, and extended only 3.8 mm. In both the yellow was 
interrupted at the base of the bill by pure white. Dimensions as follows: 
Male, bill from nostril, 8.9 mm.; length, 127.0 mm.; wing, 64,3 mm.; 
longest rectrix, 52.1 mm. Female, bill from nostril,g.1 mm.; length, 127.0 
mm.; wing. 61.0 mm.; longest rectrix, 52.1mm. While not typical illus- 
tions, I have placed these examples, without question, under a/bzlora, as, 
in my judgment, they approach that form more nearly than dominica 
proper. 

56. Dendroica virens. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER.—I was 
much surprised to find that the Black-throated Green Warbler was a very 
common bird at the foot of the mountains, as well as over the higher 
slopes. Its peculiar song, which was uttered with unfailing emphasis dur- 
ing the entire month of June, rendered it one of the more prominent 
choristers of the woodland. A well-feathered bird of the year was taken 
June to. The testes of allexamined were not larger than a small pea. 

57- Dendroica vigorsii. Prinz WARBLER.—Common in congenial situ- 
ations. Like the Chipping Sparrow, it ranges along the sterile ridges on 
Mt. Pinnacle to the heavy timber. 

58. Dendroica discolor. PRAIRIE WARBLER.—In the Oolenoy Valley 
and other lowlands of the immediate vicinity it is tolerably common in 
scrubby growth. 

59. Seiurus aurocapillus. OveNn-srrp.—On Mt. Pinnacle Oven-birds 
were very common near the top, but they did not appear to descend below 
3000 feet, although locations possessing features similarin character to those 
occupied occur at lower elevations. Onthe Horse Mountain, justacross the 
north fork of the Oolenoy from Mt. Pinnacle, they were common as low 
down as 2000 feet. Near the High-low Gap, at 2500 feet, they were very com- 
mon. They were also detected at Table Rock. Deciduous woods, chiefly 
those free from undergrowth, were habitually frequented. In these haunts 
throughout the day their loud chant fell continually upon the ear- I did 
not find the young on wing until the last week in June. A female taken 
June 26, had ova as large as BBshot. This suggests that a second hatch 
is raised, if not regularly, at least occasionally. 

60. Seiurus motacilla. LouistANA WATER-THRUSH.—The distribution 
of this species is not determined by altitude, but by the presence or absence 
of running water; thus itis common along the streams, among rhodo- 
dendrons, at the base of the mountains and up their sides to above 3000 
feet. Well-fledged young were taken in a little cove on the north side of 
Mt. Pinnacle, just below the highest point, on my first arrival, both in 
1888 and 1889. At this early date, also, the adults were beginning to 
moult, and their generative organs were greatly diminished in size. In 
Reedy Cove (1800 feet) young, but very recently a-wing, were captured 
several days later, evidencing that the breeding season on the higher 
grounds is not necessarily tardier than on the lower. ; 
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61. Geothlypis formosa. Kenrucky WARBLER.—Indifferent to eleva- 
tion, these Warblers are everywhere abundant in the wooded hollows, 
coves, and ravines; these shady retreats constituting their true haunts, 
though during the cooler hours of the day individuals stray from the near 
proximity of the water courses to the sunny slopes of the adjacent hill- 
sides. During the height of the season they have few rivals in persistency 
of song, but as June advances, and the young begin to be abroad, they 
sing with rather less frequency, though not with less force and _ spirit. 
Besides theirloud chant, so commonly uttered, I think they have a second 
and more pleasing song, but of this I cannot speak with certainty, as I 
never succeeded in detecting one in the act of singing, for the song was 
repeated only at rare intervals, and always in the seclusion of the rhodo- 
dendrons, but each attempt to discover the author invariably developed a 
Kentucky Warbler in the spot whence the sound had issued. When 
their haunts are invaded, they resent intrusion with loud querulous 
chirps which are as distinctive as their song notes. Though of retiring 
disposition, especially early in the season, when their young are hatched 
they often challenge observation by exhibiting themselves with boldness. 
The first bird of the year was shot June 20. 

62. Geothlypis trichas. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT.—A common 
songster in June and July in the open bottoms among the willows and 
other shrubbery fringing the Oolenoy and its tributaries. 

63. Icteria virens. YELLOW-BREASTED CHAT; ‘ MOCKINGBIRD.’— 
Abundant, particularly in the Oolenoy Valley, ranging along the moun- 
tain brooks in the more open places to above 3000 feet. Their presence 
is always a sure indication of water at the higher levels, and upon more 
than one occasion have my steps been directed, when thirsty, by their 
loud notes to spring-heads near the summits. Their eccentric aérial per- 
formances were noticed as late as the middle of June. 

64. Sylvania mitrata. Hooprep WARBLER.—At the base of the moun- 
tains they were verycommon in the lesser growth of the woods in the 
neighborhood of branches, straggling upward to about 2500 feet. The 
males were very prominent singers during each June. It seemed, how- 
ever, that they sang less frequently the last year on my first arrival than 
in former years, but with the progress of the rains there appeared to 
come a revival of song. First young shot June 13. 

65. Mimus polyglottos. Mockincpirp.—Through Chester and Union 
Counties Mockingbirds were abundant along the wayside, constantly 
darting down at my bird dog as he trotted ahead of the wagon. As 
Spartanburgh Court House was approached, from the south, they became 
less and less numerous. Very few were seen between Spartanburgh and 
Greenville, though around the suburbs of the latter town they were quite 
plentiful. The three previous seasons I found them common about 
Easley, but none were observed nearer the Oolenoy Valley than Pickens 
Court House. 

66. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. CArTBiRD. — Common about the 
settlements. Continued in full song through June. 
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67. Harporhynchus rufus. Brown TurasHer. ‘THrAsuer.’—Not 
abundant, and mainly confined to the open valleys. A male was shot, 
while singing, on the edge of a clearing at about 2000 feet, which was the 
highest altitude at which the species was discovered. 

68. Thryothorus ludovicianus. CAROLINA WRrREN.—Met with every- 
where—on the pinnacle of the highest point in the State, over the slopes, 
and in the valleys. Verycommon. As often happens, nests were found 
in curious locations. One was situated in a little wooden box nailed to a 
tree by the wayside for the reception of the mail of the owner of a house 
a little back from the roadway. The site of another was a tin gallon 
measure placed, upright, ona high shelf in an open log out-building. 
The parents did not seemingly object to the measure being taken down 
and the young inspected. Well incubated eggs, June 23, 1887, and 
young just hatched, July ro, 1886, apparently signify that second broods 
ave habitual. 

69. Thryothorus bewickii. Brwick’s Wren.—The only records I 
have are July 12, 1886, and June 1g, 1889. On the former occasion an 
individual was seen, and on the latter an adult male taken. Both were in 
the Oolenoy Valley at the foot of Mt. Pinnacle. 

70. Sitta carolinensis. WuITr-BREASTED NuTHATCH.—Haunting par- 
ticularly the hardwood forests, it was common at all heights. 

7!. Sitta pusilla. Brown-HEADED NuTHATCH.—This Nuthatch was 
tolerably common among the pines interspersed throughout the lesser 
eciduous growth, reaching upward, along the sterile ridges, to nearly or 
quite 2000 feet. . : 

72. Parus bicolor. Turrep Titmousre.—Abundantly and evenly dis- 
persed over the wooded country, irrespective of elevation. 

73: Parus carolinensis. CAROLINA CuHIcKADEE.—Like its congener, 
P. bicolor, of abundant and universal distribution. P. atricapillus was 
sought for in vain. 

74. Polioptila cerulea. BrLure-GRAyY GNATCATCHER.—Tolerably com- 
mon in the valley of the Oolenoy. Not noted on the highlands. 

75. Turdus mustelinus. Woop THrRusH.—As the mountain region 
is approached, the Wood Thrush becomes more and more prominent, the 
cool hollows shaded by large oaks and other deciduous trees affording 
congenial residence. In the mountains, I found them most numerous 
from the mid-elevations upwards, but I think the local environment, more 
than the altitude, occasioned their abundance. So common were they 
that several performers were often heard at a time in a narrow area — 
even in the heat of midday. First young shot June 13. 

76. Sialia sialis. BLursirp.—Common. Owing to the nature of 
their haunts necessarily restricted in a large degree to the open lowlands. >» 
On Mt. Pinnacle occurred at about 3000 feet in a little chestnut ‘ deaden- 
ing ’— the only suitable nesting place near the summit. 
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A LIST OF BIRDS OBSERVED AT SANTAREM, 
BRAZIL. 


BY CLARENCE B. RIKER. 
With Annotations by Frank M. Chapman. 


In Jury, 1884, I visited Santarem, a town of 5000 inhabitants, 
situated on the Amazon at the mouth of the Tapajos River, 500 
miles from the ocean. I made a second trip in June, 1887, and 
remained until the end of July.~ At this season the easterly trade 
winds blow constantly, tempering to a remarkable degree the in- 
tense heat of the tropical sun. ‘The two seasons, the wet and the 
dry, are well defined; the dry period lasting from the middle of 
May until the middle of November with but occasional showers. 
The remainder of the year is characterized by almost constant 
rain. 

During the dry season many forest trees shed their leaves, and 
the grass and small shrubs wither, while the palms and the 
majority of other trees bear their fruit; a noticeable exception, 
however, is the mango, the fruit of which matures in February. 
The physical conditions of the location are peculiarly adapted to 
a much diversified fauna. The city is located on a sandy bluff, 
back of which, and extending about five miles, isa sandy campos 
dotted here and there with clumps of bushes or small groves of 
stunted trees. Back of this again lies a belt of dense forest ex- 
tending about three miles further to the edge of a table-land 
rising abruptly three hundred feet. This plateau extends to the 

_southeast for thirty miles without a stream to give variety to the 
dense forest of giant trees. There are but few small ponds 
within this forest region, so far as it has been explored, and during 
the dry season these mud-holes swarm with an abundance of 
game. About these ponds, feeding upon the fruit of a palm 
found growing only there, is the only place where I have ever seen 
the great Blue Macaw (Ara hyacinthina). The plateau extends 
about150 miles parallel with the Tapajos, and lying between it 
and the river is the campos district, which is alternated with palm 
swamps and a description of forest I have termed semi-palm, 
being a mingling of the hard wood trees and the palms. At va- 
rious points spurs of the table-land rise abruptly from the river. 
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Diamantina, the settlement at which I was located, is eight 
miles from Santarem, and four miles from the Amazon. At the 
foot of the plateau, or ‘mountain’ as locally termed, an arm of the 
Amazon, called the Igarapi Mahica, runs within two miles of 
the settlement, and during the rainy season, expands into a 
vast lake embracing many square miles of palm forest. 

Devoting most of my efforts to the mountain and semi-palm 
forest, spending but few days near the water, and but three days 
collecting on the campos, I can account for the absence in my 
collection of many species recorded by others as very common at 
Santarem ; the bulk of most collections having been made about 
the campos and adjacent forest. The very striking contrast 
between the fauna of these belts is at once noticeable; the great 
number of birds which one would meet in a morning’s outing 
showed that they were each inhabited by a characteristic group. 
The same contrast is manifest in the distribution of the lepidop- 
tera, of which I also collected a series. 

There are sugar-cane fields and clearings on the ‘mountain’ 
corresponding to those of the low lands, and offering all the 
attractions for the congregation of small birds, Flycatchers, 


Hawks, etc., yet the altitude of 300 feet and distance of less than. 


a mile, seem a barrier over which many species never cross. 
Many species of Toucans and Parrots, and both Casszcus and 
Ostinops, are found commonly in both localities. 

The abundance or scarcity of a large number of species I found 
subject to daily fluctuation, dependent upon the presence of the 
army ant or some fruit suddenly ripening, there being scarcely 
two consecutive days when birds could be found plentifully on 
the same feeding ground. 

Tanagra palmarum, Tanagra episcopus, Cassicus persicus, 
Ostinops decumanus, and some species of Doves and Parrots, 
migrate morning and night to and from feeding grounds, in flocks, 
varying from a dozen of Parrots to thousands of Cassécus. 

With but few exceptions birds were remarkably unsuspicious 
and easy of approach, but the density of the vegetation affords 
them excellent opportunities for concealment, and leads the col- 
lector too close for the successful use of the gun, it being a difficult 
matter to retreat to fair shooting distance without losing sight of 
the bird. I have seen a score of Parrots alight in a tree and, after 
searching in vain, have in despair risked a shot at a moving 
bough 
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There appeared to be very little difference in the comparative 
abundance of birds on my two visits; on either occasion one 
could take the field and in a very short time secure sufficient 
specimens to keep him busily employed in skinning for the rest of 
the day. 

The abundance of stinging ants, each kind of tree seeming to 
be inhabited by a species of its own, lends to the efforts of an 
odlogist a spirit of vituperation not tending toward enthusiastic 
and careful research. Until an effectual protection has been dis- 
covered, against the fiery stings of these tree ants, it will require 
more to induce a lazy Brazilian Indian to climb a tree than an 
enthusiastic odlogist can provide. ‘The only species found breed- 
ing were: Arundinicola leucocephala, Brotogerys virescens, 
Busarellus nigricollis, Leptoptila erythrothorax, two species 
of Crypturus, and several species of Flycatchers. 

My collections, amounting in all to about four hundred speci- 
mens, I forwarded to Mr. Robert Ridgway for determination, the 
resulting new genera and species being described by him in the 
‘Proceedings of the United States National Museum’ (Vol. IX, 
1886, p. 523, and Vol. X, 1887, pp. 493-494, 516-528, and 545). 
Certain additional specimens were identified by Mr. J. A. Allen, 
and I have now to thank my friend Mr. Frank M. Chapman for 
arranging my notes and for adding such remarks to this paper as 
a further study of my specimens renders necessary. 

[In order to make the list of Santarem birds as complete as 
possible I have included certain species not met with by Mr. 
Riker, but found by other collectors who have worked in the 
same field, giving in every case the authority on which these 
records are based. The sources from which these additional data 
have been procured are as follows: (1) ‘A List of Birds col- 
lected by Charles Linden, near Santarem, Brazil,* by J. A. Allen ; 
(2) a small collection of birds made by Mr. Williams, who col- 
lected at Santarem from May to October, 1883. Mr. Williams is 
not now living, and it is to be regretted that his collections have 
become dispersed. A portion of them were purchased by Mr. J. 
M. Southwick of Providence, Rhode Island. from whom Mr. 
Riker secured a number of specimens, and a small mounted col- 
lection was presented by Mr. Williams’s parents to the Museum 


*Bulletin Essex Inst. VIII, 8, 1876, pp. 78-83. 
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of Brown University. Through the courtesy of Prof. J. W. P. 
Jenks, the curator in charge, ] have been enabled to examine 
these specimens at the college, and I have also to thank Mr. 
Southwick for permission to make use of the specimens remain- 
ing in his private cabinet. The number of Mr. Williams’s speci- 
mens which I have examined, therefore, is about one hundred and 
fifty. (3) A collection of some eight hundred birds, made from 
January to April, 1889, by Mr. William Smith, who was sent to 
Santarem to collect by Mr. Southwick. A representative series 
of two hundred specimens from this collection was purchased by 
the American Museum of Natural History, and Iam permitted by 
the authorities of the Museum to include here the species con- 
tained in this collection which were not found at Santarem by 
Mr. Riker. It will thus be seen that the collections formed at 
Santarem represent the presence in the field of one collector for 
about twelve months covering the period from January to Octo- 
ber. In making these additions I have endeavored to preserve 
the strictly local character of this list, admitting no species which 
have not been found in the immediate vicinity of Santarem. 
This will, I think, give to the papera peculiar value as indicating 
the avifauna of one limited locality, a character wanting in the _ 
majority of South American lists which,as a rule, present the 
results of observations over a more or less extended area. 

Mr. Riker’s experience is in the highest degree instructive; on 
his first trip, having little or no knowledge of South American 
birds or their ways, he collected without definite object and with 
only moderate success, securing one specimen of a species new to 
science. Possessed now of some experience and a knowledge of 
what were desirable birds and the most likely to prove new or in- 
teresting, he returned to Santarem and, collecting at practically 
the same season, procured fifteen species new to science of which 
two were the types of new genera. This comparison of results 
is suggestive, and illustrates the difference between indiscriminate 
collecting and well directed effort; how many other localities 
which we now suppose to have been more or less thoroughly ex- 
plored, will prove on more careful and skilful investigation to be 
as fertile in novelties as Santarem has been, it is, of course, im- 
possible to say. 

Influenced by more recent discoveries, or additional material, I 
have in a number of instances revised the determination of the 
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species herein included, and should, therefore, be held responsible 
for the nomenclature as it now appears. For convenience the 
arrangement of Sclater and Salvin’s ‘Nomenclator’ is followed, 
and with certain exceptions the nomenclature there employed is 


adopted.—F. M. C.] 


1. Merula fumigata (Lichk¢.).— Common in semi-palm growths; fre- 
quently observed flying low along the forest paths; making short flights 
and re-alighting before you. 

[Three specimens are apparently typical of this species and agree 
closely with Maximilian’s types of Turdus ferrugineus. Two individuals 
show a marked variation in size. A male taken June 25, 1887, measuring, 
wing, 4.29; tail, 3.48; tarsus, 1.21; exposed culmen. .78; while a female, 
taken July 1, 1887, measures, wing, 4.72; tail, 3.80; tarsus, 1.20; exposed 
culmen, .82 inch.—F. M. C.] 

2. Mimus saturninus (L7ch¢.).—A female, captured August 11, 1887, in 
a semi-palm thicket was the only one observed. 

[This specimen measures (skin), length, 9.00; wing, 3.96; tail, 4.18; 
tarsus, I.22; gonys, .41inch; (mandible broken). It is evidently similar 
to the bird from Para on which Lichtenstein based his description of Tur- 
dus saturninus. Specimens from Bahia, to which the name saturninus has 
generally, but I believe wrongly, been given, differ greatly from the San- 
tarem bird both in size and coloration. An example from Dr. Lacerda 
measures (skin), length, 11.00; wing, 4.38; tail, 5.10; tarsus, 1.40; ex- 
posed culmen, .82; gonys,.51 inch. It is much browner above and more 
buffy below than the Santarem bird. Lichtenstein gives the length of 
his Para bird asginches, and says, ‘‘Cauda brevior quam in T. polyglotto.” 
His description of ‘7. polygiottos Lin.,” number 445 on the same page of 
the ‘Verzeichniss’ as the original description of saturninus, with the 
habitat given as ‘‘Am. sept.,” enables us to recognize the bird with which 
he made his comparison as undoubtedly the Mimus polyglottos of recent 
authors. In this species the tail averages about 5 inches; longer, there- 
fore, than in the Santarem bird, which thus agrees with Lichtenstein’s 
type, but shorter than in the bird from Bahia. Aside from geographical 
reasons it is evident, therefore, that the name saturnzuus belongs to the 
Lower Amazonian bird and is not applicable to the bird from Bahia, 
which, being thus left without a name and being evidently worthy of 
recognition as a distinct species, may be called 


Mimus arenaceus, sp. nov. 


Sp. Cuars.—Similar to Mimus saturninus (Licht.) but larger and much 
browner above, the feathers of the rump sandy brownish without darker 
centres, the underparts with a suffusion of buffy which is heavier pos- 
teriorly. 

Description.—Type, No. 39,274, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Bahia, Brazil. 
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Lacerda, in fresh and unworn plumage. Above grayish brown, the 
feathers of the head with distinct, those of the back with obscure, 
darker centres; rump sandy brownish, the feathers without darker 
centres; wings fuscous-brown, the primaries and outer secondaries with 
their greater coverts edged with whitish, the inner secondaries and ter- 
tiaries terminated with whitish and edged with the color of the rump; 
lesser coverts with brownish white borders which are whiter terminally ; 
tail somewhat darker than the wings, all but the outer pair of feathers 
margined externally with grayish brown, the outer feathers externally 
margined from near their bases with whitish and terminated by a white 
band which measures on their shafts 1.25 inches and decreases in width on 
the succeeding feathers until it appears merely asa slight apical tip on 
the pair next the median feathers on which it is entirely wanting; there 
are faint blackish moustachial streaks, and a blackish line from the corner 
of the mouth passes through the eye, includes the upper half of the auri- 
culars, and is bordered above by a buffy white loral line which widens 
posteriorly into a broader, slightly whiter postocular stripe; the under- 
parts are buffy whitish, slightly grayer on the breast, the buffy suffusion 
growing heavier posteriorly and appearing as fulvous on the crissum; 
under wing coverts pale, clear, creamy buff; flanks buffy brown, heavily 
streaked with blackish; bill black, the maxilla lighter basally; feet black, 
the soles yellowish. 

In southeastern Brazil and south to the Argentine Republic, Mzmus 
arenaceus is evidently replaced by modulator of Gould, with which it 
may intergrade. So far, as my material goes, however, the two birds are 
distinct. 

From true saturninus, arenaceus may be distinguished (1) by its larger 
size, (2) by the browner coloration of the upper surface, the feathers here 
having less distinct blackish centres, (3) by the presence of a buffy suf- 
fusion occupying to a greater or less extent all the white areas, and (4) 
by the yellow instead of plumbeous color of the soles of the feet. 

Although Mr. Allen, in his ‘List of Birds collected at Santarem by 
Charles Linden,’ records saturntnus as ‘“‘common,” Mr. Riker met with 
only a single specimen and it was not taken by Mr. Smith. Mr. Layard, 
in his list of birds observed at Para, +t does not mentionit, nor does Dr. 
Sclater give it in his list of the birds collected by Wallace on the Lower 
Amazon.t It is apparently not common in collections and I append 
therefore, a description of Mr. Riker’s specimen. 


Mimus saturninus (Licht. ). 


Coll. C. B. Riker, @, August 11, 1884, Santarem (Diamantina,) 


tIbis, 1873, p- 374. tP. Z. S., 1867, p. 566. 
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Brazil. Plumage slightly worn. Above blackish brown, the feathers 
of the head with brownish, those of the back with grayish, margins; 
rump grayish brown, the feathers with darker centres; wings brown- 
ish black, the primaries edged with pure white, the first three with 
slight terminal white margins; outer secondaries with a narrower 
whitish margin, inner secondaries and tertiaries edged with brown- 
ish and tipped with whitish ; exposed portion of the primary coverts with 
a broad margin of pure white, the lesser and greater coverts tipped with 
brownish white which is whiter terminally; tail somewhat browner than 
the wings, all but the outer feathers with slightly lighter external 
margins, the outer feathers from near their bases margined externally 
with white and terminated by a white band which measures 1.00 inch on 
their shafts, and is about the same width on the inner web of the next two 
feathers; on the fourth it is of less extent, on the fifth appears asa 
brownish white border, and is wanting entirely on the median pair of 
feathers; a moustachial streak is barely evident and a blackish line pass- 
ing through the eye includes the upper half of the auriculars and is 
bordered above by a buffy loral and grayish postocular stripe; the under- 
parts are grayish white, deeper on the breast; crissum fulyous; under 
wing-coverts whitish with a slight buffy tint, the flanks buffy brownish, 
lighter than in a@venaceus, and heavily streaked with blackish; bill black, 
the maxilla lighter basally; feet blackish, the soles dull plumbeous.— 
1 en I Gal 

3. Donacobius atricapillus (Zévz.).—July 7, 1887, male; June 27, 1887, 
female. 

[4. Campylorhynchus hypostictus Gou/d.—Two specimens (Smith) 
February 6, and March 11, 1889, agree very closely with a specimen of 
hypostictus from Bogota, but are somewhat more heavily marked below, 
being, therefore, easily distinguishable from varéegatus from Bahia.—F. 
MC.) 

5. Cyphorinus griseolateralis Ridgw. 

Cyphorinus griseolateralis RipGw., Proc., U. S. Nat. Mus., X, 1887, 
p. 518. 

Two specimens taken July 10, 1887, amongst the debris of a fallen tree 
on the ‘mountain,’ and there were apparently several others. Their notes 
are more flute-like than those of any bird I have ever heard, varying from 
a high toa low note ina beautiful rippling song. Called by my guides, 
when first we heard it, the ‘flute-bird,’ and.to it they attach a superstitious 
legend. 

[The discovery of this species extends the range of the genus from the 
Upper to the Lower Amazon, where it evidently represents the Ecuadorian 
Cyphorinus salvini Sharpe.—F. M. C. } 


(To be continued.) 
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THE HORNED LARKS OF NORTH AMERICA. 
BY JONATHAN DWIGHT, JR. 


StixcE Mr. Henshaw’s review of this group six years ago 
(Auk, Vol. I, 1884, p. 254) his collection of birds has passed 
into the British Museum, and much of his valuable material has 
not been available for study in the present connection, but the 
loss of this has been more than compensated by the immense 
number of specimens kindly placed at my disposal by many 
members of the American Ornithologists’ Union. Over 1200 were 
sent to the last meeting of the A. O. U., by request of the Committee 
of Arrangements, and since then I have examined many others, 
bringing the grand total up to 2012. Such a magnificent series of 
birds of one species has probably never before been brought to- 
gether, and including, as it does, birds from all portions of the conti- 
nent and at all seasons of the year, it affords a wonderful opportunity 
for the study of plumage and geographical variation, and at the same 
time brings one face to face with the question, as yet unsolved, of a 
nomenclature that, without being cumbrous, will fit. the many | 
groups, intergrading one with another, into which the North 
American genus Ofocorzs is certainly separable. Binomialism, 
based on the fixity of species, will not suit the Horned Larks, for 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from the Arctic down into 
Mexico, I can form a chain of differing groups that, nevertheless, 
pass insensibly from one to the other, absolutely without break. 
Trinomialism gives relief, but it does not provide for exactly in-. 
termediate specimens, nor does it formulate a rule under which 
subspecies may be established, but leaves the matter to the vary- 
ing taste of every student. However, it is not my purpose to 
discuss nomenclature, and I trust the conclusions I have reached 
will be sufficiently conservative to meet with the approval of 
those who have had to deal with the same difficulties. 

Accepting trinomialism as it is today, I have applied the fol- 
lowing rule to my study of the Horned Larks, z. e., to recognize 
as races groups of birds that during the breeding season occupy 
definable areas over which similar conditions of climate and vege- 
tation prevail, and that show differences of size or plumage at 
the centres of such areas, which may be readily recognized and 
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clearly described. This brings it down to a question of where to 
draw the circumscribing lines, and allowing the already described 
forms to stand as models, I have endeavored to draw them no 
closer than those laid down by Mr. Henshaw. The excellence of 
his work, based on 350 specimens, is attested by the fact that my 
material does little more than support his conclusions, and where 
I have arrived at different results, it is simply because I have 
specimens that were not then obtained. In fact I have had too 
many from certain localities, not enough from others. Breed- 
ing examples of the Arctic forms a/festrés and leucolema are 
few in number, and as for Mexico, there is next to nothing to 
show what real chrysolema is. Mr. Henshaw’s material only 
carried him as far south as Arizona and New Mexico, and he 
naturally supposed that arexzcola passed into chrysolema, there 
being nothing to show the existence of the well-marked desert race 
adusta which intervenes. The naming of such intermediate 
races as adusta andthe dark race merrzll¢ of eastern Oregon, 
Washington and British Columbia, the only new ones except 
pallida recognized in this paper, may be questionable, but they cer- 
tainly are as well marked as already existing forms, and as mat- 
ters stood arenxzcola was an intermediate race between leucolema 
and chrysolema, north and south, and between fraticola and 
strigata, east and west. Among the surprises developed by the 
material before me, is the existence of a form on the eastern slope 
of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, referable directly to pratécola. 
This is discussed under its proper head, and I now wish to call 
particular attention to two facts which seem to have escaped gen- 
eral notice, and are of great importance in understanding the plu- 
mage of birds of this genus. One is the fact that but one moult 
takes place in the year, the breeding plumage being the result 
of the wearing away of the tips of all the feathers acquired during 
the autumn moult. The effect is most striking on the black areas 
which, clouded and obscured with yellowish tips in the autumn, 
come out clear and defined in the spring. There is no evidence 
whatsoever of a spring moult. The other is that young birds in 
passing from first plumage, which is worn only a few weeks, 
moult wings and tail as well as the feathers, usually moulted. 
This fact and change of plumage without moult have not been 
attributed to the Horned Larks, so far as I know, and only ina 
general way is it known to be true of other species. 
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| have endeavored to prepare a key, but where (lifferences are so 
slight that now and then the individual variation will amount to as 
much as the varietal, it is almost impossible to formulate descrip- 
tions of colors of which no two persons have the same idea. 
Ridgway’s ‘Nomenclature of Colors’ has been my guide, and 
typical specimens have been directly compared with the plates 
of colors in this work. The birds measured have been principally 
those breeding at points where the races should be typical. The 
wing measurements of fully three quarters of the series have been 
roughly taken, and those that were strikingly large or small have 
received more careful consideration in making comparison with 
those of normal size and color. Those that were much worn I 
have endeavored to throw aside, but in some cases they are re- 
sponsible for the apparently great variation of extremes. 

It is not my purpose to treat the subject exhaustively, but 
merely to contribute to what we already know, the results ob- 
tained from a good many weeks’ study upon the unexampled 
series before me. The facts of distribution are graphically repre- 
sented on the accompanying map. Laboring as I have under 
the disadvantage of not having visited many of the areas, the study 
of topography and altitudes, of charts of rain-fall and forest distri- . 
bution, and of the literature bearing upon the subject, has been 
imperative in properly understanding the relation of one race to 
another, and the map embodies my conclusions. ‘lhe area over 
which each race may be expected to occur in the breeding season 
is indicated, the lines approaching closely where the material jus- 
tifies it, and where it does not I have thought it best to leave con- 
siderable intermediate space. The greater the amount of the 
material studied, the closer together can these lines of arbitrary 
demarcation be drawn, my object being to include within them 
breeding birds that differ less from one another than they do from 
those of an adjacent area. Of course we must not expect to find 
Horned Larks everywhere, but only over such portions of a given 
area as are suitable to the birds’ taste. To exactly map distribu- 
tion will be a work of the future, and I hope my contribution to 
our knowledge of the genus Ofocor?s is only a beginning, and out- 
lines what we may expect to see better done with every species 
when a sufficient amount of material is gathered. Even that at 
hand does not suffice to show winter distribution accurately, All 
the races show a greater or less southward movement at this sea- 
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son, overlapping and extending their ranges in a very puzzling 
manner. Iam inclined to the belief that the mountain races 
usually descend to the lower plains, and besides are often urged 
southward by severity of weather or lack of food supply. Lezco- 
lema and alpestris appear to leave entirely their summer haunts ; 
praticola, and arentcola move south over only a part of their 
summer range ; g¢raudz, rubea and strigata appear to be chiefly 
resident ; and material is still wanting to determine the range of 
the other forms. 

The yellowing and darkening effect of age upon some of the older 
skins, especially of young birds, is an element of danger to the stu- 
dent of limited series, and is well illustrated by some young arezz- 
cola which might be easily mistaken for praticola, were it not for 
later material from the same spot. 

To all those fellow members of the A. O. U. who have placed 
material at my disposal my thanks are hereby extended, especially 
to Mr. Robert Ridgway for the loan of type specimens, to Mr. 
Wm. Brewster for specimens of merrzl/z and adusta, and to Mr. 
J. A. Allen who has aided me with suggestions and advice. 


1. Otocoris alpestris (Zzzz.). HorNep Lark. 


Habitat. — Northern Europe, Greenland, Newfoundland, 
Labrador, and Hudson’s Bay region; southward in winter into 
eastern United States to about Lat. 35°. 

The Horned Lark of northeastern North America is charac- 
terized at all seasons by its large size, dark colors and yellow 
eyebrows. The nape, shoulders, and rump are of a pink-vina- 
ceous cinnamon; the white below, dull. In autumn it appears 
darker and less obviously streaked above, owing to the longer, 
grayish or pinkish edging and tips of the feathers; the black of 
the head is much obscured by buffy or yellowish tips, that of the 
breast less so ; the yellow is much brighter, occasionally showing 
faintly below the jugular crescent, and often suffusing the whole 
of the upper parts, particularly the head. Young of the year are 
browner and more spotted, but cannot be distinguished with cer- 
tainty from the adults. The amount and intensity of the yellow 
is purely individual, and independent of age, sex or season, but 
in this bird alone of the group it is always present. 
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Mr. Henshaw’s conclusion that the European bird is identical 
with ours must stand, unless a good series should prove the con- 
trary. I have seen but two specimens, and can infer nothing 
from them. They agree in size with our birds; one, a male in 
autumn plumage from Sweden, is more lilaceous, and that is 
all the difference observable. Our bird breeds far north of the 
United States, about the shores of Hudson’s Bay, Labrador and 
Newfoundland, and in winter is found chiefly along the coast of 
the New England and Middle States, abundant to about Lat. 38°. 
West of the Appalachian mountain chain it is perhaps less abund- 
ant, though occurring, as shown by typical specimens, as far west 
as Manitoba. <A few breeding birds from the Saskatchewan re- 
gion and winter specimens from the Mississippi Valley, evidently 
bred in this intermediate region, are better referable to /eucolema, 
though dark and slightly tinged with yellow on the throat. 


Average measurements of 11 breeding males: wing, 108.5 mm. (4.27 
in.); tail, 72.1 mm. (2.84 in.) ; tarsus, 23.1 mm.(.g1 in.) ; bill from nostril, 
10.2 mm. (.40 in.). 

Specimens examined: @, 328; 9, 221; young in first plumage, 6. 
Localities represented: Sweden, Europe; *Ft. Chimo and *Davis 
Inlet, Labrador; *Penguin, Is., *Cape St. Mary, and *Canada Bay, New- 
foundland; *Moose Fort, Hudson’s Bay region; Hampton, N. H.; 
Ipswich, Revere, Chelsea, Watertown, Newtonville, Duxbury, Chatham, 
and North Truro, Mass. ; Connecticut; Long Island (King’s,Queen’s, and 
Suffolk Cos.), Troy and Lockport, N. Y.; Haddonfield, N. J.; Bucks 
Co., Philadelphia, Carlisle, and Erie, Pa.; Delaware; Washington, 
D. C.; Raleigh, N. C.; Cleveland and Circleville, O.; Toronto and Rat 
Portage, Ontario; Ypsilanti, Mich.; Manitoba; Ft. Snelling, Minn.; Mt. 
Carmel, Ill.; and New Orleans, La. 


2. Otocoris alpestris leucolema (Cowes). PaLtip HoRNED 
Lark. 


Habitat.—Alaska and western British America; southward 
in winter into Western United States to about Lat. 40°. 

This appears to be the largest form of all, and when typical 
shows no yellow. The back is very gray, and the nape, etc., are 
vinaceous or pinkish vinaceous in the males. 

A few breeding birds from the Saskatchewan and Great Slave 


*An asterisk denotes breeding birds. 
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Lake region, though tinged with yellow on the chin, are, on 
account of size and colors somewhat paler than a/festrzs, referable 
to leucolema ; so too are large dark birds with white eyebrows 
and pale yellow chins found in winter in the upper Mississippi 
Valley, coming as they doubtless do from an intermediate region 
between Hudson’s Bay and Alaska. Breeding birds of these two 
races are few and limited mainly to those taken on Government 
expeditions ; consequently I do not draw the lines on the map as 
closely together as with some of the other races better defined. 

Two young in first plumage taken on the Arctic Coast east of 
the Anderson River may be referred to this race. While they 
are not as black and white as might be expected in Alaskan birds, 
they lack the general yellowishness of young a/pestrzs from New- 
foundland. In winter dewco/ema is found as far south as the 
middle of the western United States, mostly east of the Sierra 
Nevada Mountains. Northwest coast specimens indicate that a 
small-sized leucolema may breed in the mountains not far north 
of the United States boundary, though such birds may generally 
be referred to merrzlz. A male in autumn plumage taken Aug. 
26, at Chief Mt. Lake on our northern boundary, Long. 114° W., 
suggests the possibility of this form breeding also on the moun- 
tains at that point or not far to the north of it. It is not reported 
from Pt. Barrow, is rare at St. Michaels, Alaska, and is probably 
an interior race. A winter example from Long Island, N. Y., 
shows how far it may stray at that season, though this bird is 
hardly typical. 


Average measurements ofg breeding males: wing, 111.8 mm. (4.40 
in.) ; tail, 74.7 mm.(2.94 in.) ; tarsus, 22.4 mm.(.88 in.) ; bill from nostril, 
9-9 mm. (.39 in.). 

Specimens examined: (@, 38; 92, 24; young in first plumage, 2. 
Localities represented: *Ft. Youkon and *St. Michaels, Alaska; *Arctic 
coast east of Ft. Anderson, *Harton River, and *Franklin Bay; *Ft. Reli- 
ance, *Ft. Resolution, and *Big Island (Great Slave Lake), Northwest 
Territory; *Saskatchewan region; Chilliwask, B. C.; Walla Walla, 
Wash.; Ft. Klamath, Ore.: Carson and Steamboat Valley, Nev.; Camp 
Floyd, Salt Lake City, and Ogden, Utah; Bitter Root Valley, Sun River, 
and Chief Mountain Lake, Mont.; La Riviére Lac, Souris River, N. 
Dak.; Ft. Randall and Vermillion, S. Dak.; Coyote Sta., Emporia, Ft. 
Riley, and Manhattan, Kan. ; and Shelter Island (Long Island), N. Y. 
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3. Otocoris alpestris praticola Hensh. Prairie 
HorneEp Lark. 


Habitat. — Upper Mississippi Valley and region of theGreat 

Lakes. 

This bird is a miniature /ewcolema, somewhat darker, and with 
a pale yellow chin which is seldom bright, and is often white. Au- 
tumn birds seem to show more linear spots on the breast than 
do the other forms, but this is not a constant feature. It 
seems to have gradually extended its range eastward as the 
woods have disappeared, and we can see why it should be nearer to 
leucolema than to alpestris. It has recently been found breed- 
ing in Vermont and on Long Island, and either of these localities 
is a long distance from Hudson’s Bay or Newfoundland, and 
mountains intervene. However, as we go westward we find a 
direct gradation into arezzcola, and this race passes directly into 
leucolema. Now Jleucolaema passes into alpestrzs and some- 
where in the Saskatchewan or Winnipeg regions we shall find, I 
venture to say, breeding birds that might be referred to any one of 
these four forms, It is birds that have wandered southward from 
such a point as this that are most difficult to determine, even with 
abundant material at hand for comparison. In winter praticola 
visits South Carolina and central Texas, though it seems to be 
largely resident throughout its range and at its northeastern limit in 
New York isa very early breeder. There are no records of its 
breeding south of southern Illinois, Missouri, and Kansas, and its 
western range practically coincides with the line where prairie 
ceases and plains begin, which is also nearly coincident with the 
north and south line of twenty inches annual rain-fall, passing 
through central Manitoba, Dakota, Nebraska and Kansas. 

Strange as it may seem, it is a fact that several breeding birds 
from Carson, Nevada, must be considered of this race. Typical 
arentcola of the arid, elevated region of the Plains and Great 
Basin grades off to the eastward into praticola, a birdof moist, 
grassy regions, and to the westward into the Carson praticola, a 
bird of the eastern slopes of the Sierras, which are known to have 
about the same rain-fall as the prairies. The mountains form a 
barrier to the westward, and there is no intergradation with raéea, 
the race just across them in California. This, fortunately, per- 
hips, prevents further complication and we may call it a case of 
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interrupted distribution or consider the bird a dark arenzcola, but 
the fact remains that birds breed at Carson which cannot be dis- 
tinguished from those that breed in New York State. A couple 
of winter birds from the Mojave Desert might be referred to this 
form, but are as pale as typical erenicola. 


Average measurements of 30 breeding males: wing, 103.6 mm. 
(4.08 in.) ; tail, 72.6 mm. (2.86 in.) ; tarsus, 21.1 mm. (.83 in.); bill from 
nostril, 9.4 mm. (.37in.). 

Specimens examined: @, 159; 9. 72; young in first plumage, 30. 
Localities represented: North Truro, Hyannis, and Revere, Mass.; *Long 
Island City, *Troy, *Alder Creek,*Syracuse, *Peterboro, *Geneva, and 
*Lockport, N. Y-:; *Erie and Philadelphia, Pa.; Washington, D. C.; 
Arlington, Va.; Raleigh and Weaverville, N. C.; Circleville, O.; In- 
dianapolis, Ind.; *Mt. Carmel, *Richland Co., Adams Co., Mason Co., 
*Sugar Creek Prairie, *Waukegan, *Calumet, *Riverdale, *W. Northfield, 
and *Evanston, Ill.; Ann Arbor and *Cadillac, Mich.; Racine and 
*Dane Co., Wis.; *Toronto, *Peel Co., and Rat Portage, Ontario; *Car- 
berry, Manitoba; *Pembina, N. Dak.; Ft. Snelling, Tintah, and Zumbrota, 
Minn.; *Lake Mills and *Grinnell, Ia.; London and Papillion, Neb. ; 
*Turkey Creek, *Leavenworth, *fopeka, Manhattan, and *Big Blue 
River, Kan.; *Missouri; Gainesville, Dallas, and Giddings, Tex. ; *Car- 
son and *Franktown, Nev. 


4. Otocoris alpestris giraudi AHensh. TExAN HorNED 
LARK. 


Habitat. — Coast region of southern Texas. 

Small size and the peculiar light gray of the back distinguish this 
form at all seasons. ‘There is a yellowish green tinge above in 
autumn, and at all seasons the yellow of the head is very deep, ex- 
tending on the breast below the black crescent ina large majority 
of the males. Without being pallid like arezzcola, it is strikingly 
pale, and does not resemble any other race so closely as leucolema. 
Its peculiarities of coloration, its size, and its isolated breeding 
range, which seems to be several hundred miles from the nearest 
forms(towards which it shows no variation), give it strong claims 
for specific rank, but while material from the intermediate area is 
lacking, such a course might be premature. 


Average measurements of 15 breeding males: wing, 97.3 mm. (3.83 
in.) ; tail, 65.0 mm. (2.56 in.) ; tarsus, 21.6 mm. (.85 in.); bill from nos- 
tril, 9.1 mm. (.36 in). 
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Specimens examined: @, 31; 9, 19; young in first plumage, 5. Local- 
ities represented: *Brazoria Co., *Wharton Co., *Aransas, Bee Co., 
*Corpus Christi, and Pt. Isabel Texas,. 


5. Otocoris alpestris arenicola Hensh. Desert Hornep 
LARK. 


Hlabitat.— Region of the Great Plains, Rocky Mts., and the 
Great Basin of the United States, from the northern boundary to 
about Lat. 34°. 


General paleness combined with whiteness below mark this race, . 


distinguishing it from fpraticola; size and yellow chin separ- 
ate it from deucolema; the back is pale, and the nape vinaceous- 
pink. The yellow is, however, as in the other races, exceedingly 
variable, independent, I have already said, of age, sex, or 
season, and may vary from almost white to bright lemon. Still 
on an average it is brighter in autumn than in summer, and palest 
in northern breeding birds. Colorado breeding birds differ very 
little from those of the plains of Montana at lower altitude, but 
Dakota and Kansas specimens approach praticola. Those of 
the’ mountains of western Montana approach close to merr¢liz, 
are darker on the back, and in autumn more suffused with yellow. 
Specimens of this sort are found at Carson in winter. Birds from 
the desert region of Utah, near Great Salt Lake, are paler with a 
reddish cast of plumage similar to specimens from northern New 
Mexico, Arizona and Western Texas, which are still redder and 
a little smaller, with yellower throats. Most of these last are the 
intermediates between arexicola and adusta, and referable to 
the latter. Material at hand, particularly young birds, indicates 
that the birds of the higher portions of Arizona and New Mexico, 
notably San Francisso Mt., Ft. Verde, Lone Mt. and Albu- 
querque, are better referable to arenicola. Where mountains, 
forest, and desert are so mixed together that ina few miles one 
may find all these modifying causes it is not surprising that the 
birds should prove puzzling. 

I have referred the mountain bird of Carson to praticola. 
Probably arenicola is the form of the arid region at the foot of 
the mountains, but there is no material from the Great Basin 
between Carson and Great Salt Lake to prove this. Winter 
birds from the Mojave Desert, though small, are referable to this 


_ 
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race, anda Ft. Tejon, Cala., specimen seems to be a connecting 
link between chrysolema and arenicola. The young of this race 
and the young of pratécola differ much more than do the adults, 
praticola being very dark brown and arenicola very light. 

In winter a@rentcola ranges south into Texas and Mexico, 
though it is probable that many of the birds merely descend 
from the mountains to the neighboring plains. How far north 
arenicola extends is uncertain. It may be called the form of the 
Rocky Mountains and adjacent plains, and while it embraces 
birds of mountain, plain, and desert, the differences between 
them are so unimportant, as shown by the immense series before 
me, that I am convinced, unless we go into veritable ‘hair-split- 
ting,’ one name should stand for all. Local causes, such as lati- 
tude, rainfall, and altitude, modify somewhat the average characters 
of this race, birds breeding on the mountains being slightly larger 
and paler than those of the lower plains, and the same thing 
holds true of northern breeding birds as compared with those 
from its southern limit, but considering the great diversity of the 
large area over which it is found, the differences are surprisingly 
small and do not appear to be much greater than the individual 
differences observable in large series from single localities. 


Average measurements of 20 breeding males: wing, 104.4 mm. (4.11 
in.); tail, 72.1 mm. (2.84 in.); tarsus, 21.3 mm. (.84 in.); bill from nos- 
tril, 9.7 mm. (.38 in.). 

Specimens examined: @, 395; 2, 206; young, first plumage, 73. 
Localities represented: *Heart River, *Fort Union, Ft. Rice, and 
Dickinson, N. Dak.; *Buffalo Gap, Ft.Tyndall, and Ft. Randall, S. Dak. ; 
*Ft. Keogh, Ft. Custer, Frenchman’s River, Porcupine River, Two Forks 
of Milk River, Sunday Creek, Three Buttes, Dry Horse Creek, 
*Helena, *Moreland, *Pass Creek, Dry Creek, *Willow Creek, Madison 
River, Gallatin River, *Hillsdale, and *Rainbow Falls, Mont.; *Ft. Fetter- 
man, Bridger, Laramie and Cheyenne, Wyo. ; *Denver, Ft. Massachusetts, 
Clear Creek. *Colorado Springs, Pueblo, *Fair Play, Central City and 
*South Platte, Col.; Washoe Lake and Carson, Nev.; Salt Lake City, 
Santa Clara, Ogden, Beaver, Fairfield, and Kelton, U.; Mojave Desert, 
Cala.; Wilcox, Ft. Verde and San Francisco Mountain, Ariz.; Zufii, 
Santaé, Chico Springs, Silver City, Lone Mountain, Mimbres to Rio 
Grande, Las Vegas, Deming, Ft. Thorn, and Ft. Bayard, N. M.; 
Chihuahua, Mexico; San Angelo, Concho Co., Comanche, Cook Co., 
Kendall Co., Giddings, *Pecos City, Ft. Davis, Sierra Blanca, Marfa, Del 
Rio, and Laredo, Tex.; Beaver River, Tepee Creek and Ft. Reno, I. T.; 

Garden City and *Ft.Hays, Kan.; and *Valentine, Neb. 
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6. Otocoris alpestris adusta, subsp. nov. Scorcitep HorNED 
LARK. 


Ffabitat.—Southern Arizona and New Mexico, Western Texas, 


and southward into Mexico. 

Sussp. CHAR :—Similar to chrysolema, but of a uniform scorched pink 
or vinaceous-cinnamon above. 

Adult male in breeding plumage (No. 23,575, Coll. Wm. Brewster, 
Feb. 21, 1887, Camp Huachuca, Arizona): Above uniform vinaceous- 
cinnamon, in no contrast to slightly pinker nape, and extending on sides 
and flanks; fore part of head, ‘horns,’ loral stripe, and jugular crescent, 
uniform black; chin canary-yellow; forehead, supercilliary stripe, and 
posterior ear-coverts white, tinged with canary; rest of lower parts creamy 
white, reddish-tinged; wings reddish brown, quills whitish-edged. Feet 
biack; bill plumbeous black, lower mandible bluish towards base. Wing, 
101.6 mm. (4.00 in.) ; tail, 71.9 mm. (2.83 in.); tarsus, 20.3 mm. (.80 in.) ; 
bill from nostril, 9.1 mm. (.36 in.). 

Adult male in autumn plumage (No 23,555, Coll. Wm. Brewster, Sept. 
28, 1888, Chihuahua, Mexico,): Above darker and more scorched or 
rusty than in spring; black areas clouded, and plumage generally softer, 
otherwise as in spring. 

Adult female in breeding plumage (No. 23,588, Coll. Wm. Brewster, 
March 2, 1887, Camp Huachuca, Arizona): Above reddish cinnamon, 
streaked continuously from bill to rump-band with darker reddish 
brown; no crown patch; loral stripe faintly indicated with dusky ; jugular 
patch restricted; otherwise like the male. Wing, 94.7 mm. (3.73 in.) ; 
tail, 63.0 mm. (2.48 in.); tarsus, 19.8 mm. (.78 in.); bill from nostril, 
8.6 mm. (.34 in.). 

Young, first plumage (No. 116,918, U. S. Nat. Mus., Sulphur Spring, 
Arizona, Aug. 18, 1874). Above pale reddish cinnamon, dotted on head, 
neck, and back with small buffy spots, tipping feathers that are dark 
brown subterminally; wings similar, quills edged with reddish cinnamon; 
underparts white, spotted lightly across the throat with dusky upon a 
buffy band. Tail deep brown, outer feathers tipped and edged with 
reddish cinnamon. This bird is very young, the tail not one third grown. 
As compared with the young of other races, it is almost identical in 
appearance with chrysolema from Nicasio, California, but the prevailing 
reddish tints render it easily separable from all the other forms except 
chrysolema and rubea of which the series of young is a meagre one, and 
the constant characters open to soine doubt. 


The uniform pale vinaceous-cinnamon above, which tinges the 
creamy white of the lower parts, renders this bird almost unmis- 
takable. It presents a scorched appearance, the brown more 
pronounced in autumn. 
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It may seem questionable to describe a race that is intermediate 
in characters and habitat between others already known, but, as | 
have said before, several of the existing races grade into two or 
three others, and if we admit them we must also recognize others 
quite as well marked. Adzsta, I venture to say, is as conspicuous 
as any, and shows the extreme effect of sun and desert in paling and 
reddening a bird that otherwise would be a small arezzcoda. 

It extends but a short distance north of our Mexican boundary, 
and is found in winter at Chihuahua, but from lack of material 
we can only surmise that it will be found in the desert plateau 
region of Mexico south of our border line, passing into true chry- 
solema in the fertile valleys to the south. The most character- 
istic birds come from Camp Huachuca, Arizona, in the spring, 
but I have others from Ft. Yuma, the Santa Rita Mountains, 
and Ft. Verde, that are nearer to this form than to a@renicola. 
Western Texas birds seem to be larger and much like Great Salt 
Lake specimens, but all birds from desert regions in Nevada, 
Utah, Arizona, New Mexico and western Texas, are paler and 
redder-tinged than those that are found in the mountains, so that 
the length of wing and intensity of yellow on the chin must also 
be factors in determining whether they should be referred to this 
race or to arenicola. 


Average measurements of 20 breeding males: wing, 102.9 mm. (4.05 
in.); tail, 71.4 mm. (2.81 in.); tarsus, 20.8 mm. (.82 in.); bill from 
nostril, 9.4 mm. (.37 in.). 

Specimens examined: @, 51; 9, 30; young in first plumage, 11. 
Localities represented: Chihuahua, Mexico; *Camp Huachuca, *Santa 
Rita Mts., *Ft. Verde, *San Francisco Mt., *Oracle, *Willow Spring, 
*Sulphur Spring, and *Rio Perro, Ariz.; *Ft. Wingate, Zufii, *Santa 
Fé,* Albuquerque, and *Lone Mt., N. M.; and *Ft. Davis, *Pecos City, 
Laredo, and Giddings, Tex. 


7.  Otocoris alpestris chrysolema (Wag/.). Mexican 
Hornep Lark. 


Habitat.—Mexico, northward along the coast of California to 
about Lat. 38°. 

In this race the contrast between the color of the nape and that 
of the back is sharp even in autumn, and typically it is a pink cin- 
namon-rufous contrasting with a sepia-brown back. Autumn 
specimens are darker, often quite yellowish, and the yellow of the 
throat is a variable quantity, usually bright. The white below is 
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clear and rather creamy at all seasons. This race also often has 
the feathers of the ‘ knee’ yellow. 

Although the Mexican material is limited to a few specimens, 
it suffices to show that while birds from Vera Cruz and the Valley 
of Mexico average a little larger and perhaps yellower-throated than 
those from San Francisco, all may be included in the same race. 
Breeding birds from southern California are often indistinguish- 
able even in size from Mexican examples, and although San Fran- 
cisco birds are redder and sometimes identical with true rvéea, 
the majority are more like Mexican specimens than they are like 
rubea. 

The habitat assigned admits chrysolema to California in a 
narrow belt west of the Coast Range Mountains. Although 
adusta and pallida practically cut the habitat of chrysolema in 
two, material at hand does not show that the Mexican bird is 
separable. Mr. Henshaw thought the California birds were all 
rubea, and referred Audubon’s supposed type of Alauda rufa to 
this form. I have examined it, and refer it to chr ysolema, restricting 
rubeato the Sacramento Valley. What may occur in the San Joa- 
quin Valley remains to be proved. A Ft. Tejon specimen is very 
faded and approaches arenzcola, as already noted. A winter speci-_ 
men from Bogot& (described by Sclater as a new species, pere- 
grina) is very small, but does not differ appreciably otherwise. 


Average measurements of 30 breeding males: wing, 99.3 mm. (3.91) ; 
tail, 68.3 mm. (2.69); tarsus, 20.8 mm. (.82); bill from nostril, 9.4 mm. 
(.37 in.). 

Specimens examined: @, 90; 9, 36; young in first plumage, 3. 
Localities represented: [Bogota, U. S. of Columbia]?; *Valley of Mex- 
ico and *Mirador (near Vera Cruz), Mexico; *San Quentin, Lower 
Cala.; San Diego, Elsinore, San Gorgonio Pass, Riverside, *Los Angeles, 
Pasadena, *Alhambra, Ventura Co., *Santa Barbara, San Simeon, 
Los Gatos, San José, San Francisco, *Oakland, *Haywards, *Altamont, 
Stockton, *Nicasio, and *Sonoma Co., California. 


8. Otocoris alpestris rubea //evsh. Ruppy HorNeEpD LARK. 


fTabitat.—Sacramento Valley, California. 

Bright rufous suffusing the whole plumage and merging into 
the ruddy brown of the back without abrupt change, distinguishes 
this race from chrysolema. It averages a very little smaller, and 
as it is restricted to a small area the geographical variation is 
slight. Cut off by high mountains from adjacent races north and 
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east, it does not seem to partake of their characters, and ‘intergrades’ 
are few. Though the material at hand only proves that it inhab- 
its the Sacramento Valley between the Sierras and the Coast 
Range, it is probable that it will be found in the San Joaquin 
Valley along the western slope of the Sierras as far south as the 
same conditions of rainfall and similarity of country prevail. It 
seems to be largely resident. Mr. Henshaw described as his fe- 
male type of this race (Auk, 1884, p. 267) the female from 
Santa Rosalia Bay (No. 82,413, U. S. Nat. Mus.) that Mr. 
Townsend has now referred to ad/ida. It certainly is not radsea, 
and strange to say bears no type label, while No. 83,968 from 
Placer Co., Cala., is labelled as a type and isa typical female. 
For the sake of accuracy I call attention to this hitherto unex- 
plained changing of labels. 


Average measurements of 13 breeding males: wing, 99.6 mm. (3.92 
in.); tail, 69.1 mm. (2.72 in.); tarsus, 21.1 mm. (.83 in.); bill from 
nostril, 8.6 mm. (.34 in.). 

Specimens examined: @, 22; @, 11; young in first plumage, 1. 
Localities represented: *Stockton, *Placer Co., *Yuba Co., Gridley, 
*Red Bluff, and *Mt. Lassen, Cala. 


g. Otocoris alpestris strigata Hexsh. STREAKED HoRNED 
LARK. 


Flabitat.—Coast region of Oregon, Washington [and British 
Columbia?], west of the Cascade Mountains, and Santa Cruz 
group of islands, California. 

Vhis race has credit for more streaking and more yellow than it 
deserves. By rumpling the feathers of the back of almost any of the 
other forms a heavily streaked effect may be obtained, and the ex- 
treme yellowness below of the type specimens is not supported by 
the small series I have before me. It is darker than any of the 
other races except merrz//z, and, compared with it, is not so broadly 
streaked, and is browner and more yellowish tinged at all sea- 
sons. The nape is of a deep vinaceous-cinnamon while in mer- 
riddé it is much paler. The yellow on the throat is a little deeper 
and eften tinges the breast, sometimes extending over the whole 
of the lower parts, but the amount of yellow is a most mislead- 
ing and variable quantity, as we see in the other races, and I 
cannot but conclude that the types are birds abnormally yellow. 
Analogous specimens may be selected from merrzlli, gtiraud?, 
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and even arenzcola. Five spring males from Oregon show very 
little yellow on the breast, and one of them none. Females are 
but slightly tinged on the chin. 

It appears to be resident in a narrow belt, of heavy rainfall, 
west of the Cascade Mountains. The line of 44 inches annual rain- 
fall almost coincides with the meridian of 123° down to about Lat. 
40°, while east of the mountains the rainfall is only zoinches. It 
is also much warmer along the coast, so that it is natural to find 
the coast birds resident and those east of the mountains migratory. 
The great number of merréd/z found in winter in California, as 
compared with s¢rzgata, seems to support this idea. 

It is to be noted here that, starting in Mexico, the size of the 
Horned Larks decreases as we go north along the coast, reaching 
its minimum in s¢riga@ta, while inland it increases reaching its 
maximum in /excolema. Merrilii is intermediate in size between 
arenicola and strigata, as might be expected. I have not seen 
young of strigata. 

Mr. C. H. Townsend has kindly loaned me a series of ten 
male Horned Larks from the Santa Cruz group of Islands, Cali- 
fornia, including the type of the race he calls ¢zsalarzs. I am 
much surprised to find his birds practically indistinguishable from . 
Oregon specimens of strigata. ‘They are the same size and 
though averaging a little darker, the nape approaching brick red, 
some of them can be matched by the few specimens of strzgata, 
I have for comparison. I know that asa rule island birds make 
not only good races, but often good species, and that Oregon is 
hundreds of miles from these particular islands, but the fact 
remains that these two forms differ far less from one another than 
do any two of the other forms that are of the same size. The 
case seems parallel to that of the Carson pratiécola, and may well 
raise the question of what constitutes a race. The study of the 
Horned Larks convinces me that identical races may occur in 
isolated spots very much like oases in a desert, but it may be that 
future material will cause me to change my opinion. 


Average measurements of 17 breeding males: wing, 98.8 mm. 
(3.89 in.) ; tail, 67.8 mm. (2.67 in.) ; tarsus, 21.1 mm. (.83 in.); bill from 
nostril, g.I mm. (.36 in.). 

Specimens examined: gd, 18, 2, 19. Localities represented: *Ft. 
Steilacoom and *Shoalwater Bay, Wash.; *Salem and Albany, Ore.; 
Red Bluff, Gridley, Yuba Co., Summit, San Francisco, and *Santa Cruz 
{slands, Cala. 
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10. Otocoris alpestris merrilli, subsp nov. Dusky Hornep 
LARK. 


Flabitat.— Eastern Oregon, Washington, and British Colum- 
bia, between the Cascade and Rocky Mountains; southward in 
winter into Nevada and California. 


Sussp. CHAR.—Larger, more broadly streaked above, and blacker than 
strigata, with less yellow about the head and throat, the nape pinker. 

Adult male in breeding plumage (No. 19,516, Coll. Wm. Brewster, Ft. 
Klamath, Oregon, July 1, 1887) :—Back dark sepia brown, the feathers 
edged with pinkish gray; back of head, nape, shoulders, and rump-band 
vinaceous-cinnamon, the color extending to the sides of the neck and into 
the white of the breast below the black jugular patch, and faintly along 
the sides and flanks, which are streaked with dusky; loral stripe from bill 
to middle of ear coverts (where it is widest and curves downward). fore 
part of crown, ‘horns’, and large jugular patch, uniform black; posterior 
portion of ear coverts dusky; band on forehead, stripe over eye and rest of 
lower parts white; eyebrow tinged with yellow; chin bright primrose 
yellow; wings dark like the back, the quills edged with grayish, the outer 
web of the first primary white-edged; tail black, two outer feathers white- 
edged externally and two central feathers brown, darkest at tip, and 
passing into the color of the rump at their base. Bill, plumbeous black, 
lower mandible pale buffy at base. Feet black. Wing, 103.4 mm. 
(4.07 in.); tail, 71.1 mm. (2.80 in.) ; tarsus, 21.6 mm. (.85 in.); bill from 
nostril, 8.g mm. (.35 in.). 

Aduit female in breeding plumage (No. 19,538, Coll. Wm. Brewster, 
Ft. Klamath, Oregon, May 23, 1887) :—Above broadly streaked with deep 
sepia brown, the feathers edged with pinkish gray, head more narrowly. 
and nape but slightly, streaked; nape, etc., paler than in male, the shoul- 
ders largely dusky; black jugular patch small and ill-defined; no black 
cap back of forehead, and loral stripe only indicated by dusky; chin 
tinged with primrose yellow; eyebrows and lower parts white. Wing, 
94-5 mm. (3.72 in.); tail, 63.5 mm. (2.50 in.) ; tarsus, 19.1 mm. (.75 in.) ; 
bill from nostril, 8.6 mm. (.34 in.). 

Male in autumn plumage (No. 18,857, Coll. Wm. Brewster, Ft. Klamath. 
Oregon, Sept., 13, 1887) :—Similar to breeding plumage, but softer, 
grayer, and pinker, pinkish gray edging of the feathers obscuring the 
dark color along the shafts as well as the white forehead and black cap; 
buffy tips cloud the other black areas, and the breast is clouded with 
dusky spotting below the jugular patch. 

Female in autumn plumage (No. 18,852, Coll. Wm. Brewster, Ft. Kla- 
math, Oregon, Oct. 26, 1887) :—Similar to breeding’ plumage, but softer. 
graver, and pinker; grayish wash across breast obscurely streaked. 

Young in first plumage (@, No. 19,524, Coll. Wm. Brewster, Ft. 
Klamath, Oregon, July 1, 1887) :—[Described as strigata, Auk, Vol. 
V, 1888, p. 260.] Above brownish black * * * conspicuously varie- 
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gated with white or soiled white markings * * *; underparts soiled white, 
the cheeks and jugulum flecked with dusky, the breast and sides, ob- 
scurely spotted with dull black [quoted in part]. 


This is the blackest-backed of all the races, the dark brown of 
strigata having a decidedly yellowish shade, particularly in au- 
tumn specimens, whereas werrzdlé is black-brown in spring and 
strikingly grayish and streaked in autumn. Sometimes it shows 
as much yellow as s¢régata, chiefly in autumn specimens, but it 
is a larger bird, so that size and color combined generally suffice 
to determine doubtful specimens. Certain pale birds of large 
size indicate an approach to Jewcolema, and probably come from 
au intermediate breeding area. The breeding range of merr¢/li 
includes the eastern portions of Oregon and Washington and the 
plains of the Fraser River. How far eastward it extends remains 
to be proved. Birds from western Montana approach this form, 
having yellow on the breast and darker streaked backs than aver- 
age arenicola, to which form, however, it is perhaps best to refer 
such specimens. In winter it ranges as far south as Carson and 
San Francisco. MJerrdl/z is certainly intermediate, but so are 
other races, and as this one is constant over a considerable area, 
it seems advisable to name it. This, it is only fair to say, Mr. 
Wm. Brewster proposed to do some years ago, and at his . 
suggestion I name it after Dr. J. C. Merrill, U. S. A., to whose 
efforts a fine series of specimens is due. (Cf. Auk, Vol. V, 1888, 


Pp: 259-) 


Average measurements of 20 breeding males: wing, 101.6 mm. (4.00 
in.); tail, 69.6 mm. (2.74 in.); tarsus, 21.1 mm. (.83 in.); bill from nos- 
tril, 9.4 mm. (.37 in). 

Specimens examined: @, 62; 2, 35; young, first plumage, 11. Locali- 
ties represented: *Ashcroft, *Kamloops, and Chilliwask, B. C.; Walla 
Walla, Wash.; *Umatilla Agency, Camp Harney, *Ft. Klamath, Ore. ; 
Carson and Steamboat Valley, Nev.; *Mt. Shasta, Ft. Crook, Gridley, 
Marysville, and Stockton, Cala. 


11. Otocoris alpestris pallida Zownsend, ms. 


Habitat. — Lower. California and Sonora. Mr. C. H. 
Townsend has recently described a race from Lower California 
and kindly permitted me to examine his type. Mr. W. E. Bryant 
has also sent me a pair of this race, and informs me that they are 
typical of others from the same locality. It is the smallest and 
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most pallid of any yet described, and resembles most a miniature 
arentcola. The white edging of the feathers of the back, particu- 
larly the secondaries, is very marked. While material is so meagre 
it is hardly safe to assign a definite habitat, but this probably repre- 
sents a desert seashore race. A female, worn and faded, from 
Tehuantepec is perhaps referable to this race, but I imagine Mex- 
ico has still some curious facts to disclose regarding its resident 
Horned Larks. 


Average measurements of 2 breeding males: wing, 95.0mm. (3.74 in.) ; 
tail, 64.0 mm. (2.52 in.); tarsus, 19.6 mm. (.77 in.); bill from nostril, 
g-I mm. (.36 in.). 

Specimens examined: @, 2; 2, 2. Localities represented: *Santa 
Rosalia Bay and *Magdalena Bay, Lower Cala.; *Mouth of Rio Colorado, 
Mexico. 


I conclude this paper with a description of the seasonal differ- 
ences of plumage applicable to any ofthe races, a key to the races 
based on breeding birds, a table of measurements, and a map of 
North America showing the localities from which I have exam- 
ined specimens. 


COMMON. CHARACTERS. 


Males tn breeding plumage. — Back various shades of brown, the feath- 
ers darkest along the shafts and edged with pinkish, reddish, or grayish, 
corresponding to the tints of the nape, and producing a mottled or broadly 
streaked appearance; back of head, sides of neck and nape (generally in 
marked contrast to the back) pinkish, vinaceous, or reddish, extending to 
the black of the jugulum and along the sides and flanks; shoulders and a 
band on rump, usually redder than the nape; fore part of crown, erectile 
‘horns,’ a broad loral stripe, extending wider below the eye into the mid- 
dle ear-coverts, and a crescentic patch onthe jugulum, curving below from 
shoulder to shoulder, uniform black; frontal band, a broad superciliary 
stripe, the middle of the ear-coverts (often interrupted with dusky), chin, 
throat, and remaining lower parts white, usually tinged about the head 
with yellow which is brightest on the chin and sometimes washes the 
breast; flanks obscurely streaked with dusky; tibiz like sides or duller, 
sometimes pale yellow; wings similar in color to the back, rather darker, 
the quills whitish-edged; tail black, outer web of exterior feathers chiefly 
white, and color of rump-band shading off into the pale brown of the two 
central feathers. Bill plumbeous black, lower mandible paling from tip 
to base. Feet black. 

As but one moult takes place in the year (at the end of the breeding 
season), the breeding plumage is the direct result of the wearing and 
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fading of the autumn plumage, each individual feather wearing away at 
the points of least resistance, chiefly the tip. As the feathers of the back are 
darker at the base they fade least, the yellow ones fade most, while the vina- 
ceous tints of the neck are often deeper in summer than in spring when 
the grayish tips are longer, consequently : 

Adult males in autumn plumage differ from breeding birds only in 
softer plumage and more blended colors; grayish, yellowish, or brownish 
tips obscure the whole of the upper parts, producing a grayer or darker, 
more broadly and indistinctly streaked appearance; yellowish tips ob- 
scure more or less the black areas; and dusky tips just below the black 
crescent produce a clouding or indistinct spotting across the breast. The 
yellows are much brighter. 

Young of the year are usually more conspicuously spotted, washed with 
buffy across the breast, and browner and darker above, with smaller bills. 

Females in breeding plumage.—Smaller than males; black areas more 
restricted and less clearly defined; streaked continuously above from 
frontal band to rump-band, lines narrowest on the head and fewest on the 
nape, sometimes forming a black patch (rarely as distinct as in the most 
indistinct male) on the fore part of the crown; frontal band often narrow 
and obscure; shoulders and ear-coverts frequently obscured with dusky ; 
otherwise similar to the male. 

Adult females in autumn plumage. — Plumage softer and colors more 
suffused than in breeding dress, grayish, brownish or yellowish tips ob- 
scuring the various areas of color. Brownish wash and dusky spotting on 
the breast more or less distinct. 

Young of the year usually darker and browner above, the breast below 
the crescent more conspicuously washed with buffy and more heavily 
spotted with dusky brown. 

Young in first plumage. — Above dusky, brownish or buffy, conspicu- 
ously dotted from bill to tail with white: wing-quills and coverts edged with 
buffy; below white, spotted (more or less) across the breast with dusky, 
often on a buffy wash. This plumage is completely moulted in acquiring 
the autumn dress which varies but little from that of the adult. The 
feathers of the back are first replaced, those of the shoulders next, theu 
the wing-quills, beginning with those nearest the body, and when the 
spotted plumage has nearly all disappeared, the head changing last, the 
black about the head and then that of the jugular crescent begins toshow, 
and the tail feathers appear last of all. Bill and feet pale yellowish. 


KEY TO MALES, BASED ON BREEDING PLUMAGE. 
i 
A. Backs grayish or brownish. 
a. Colors pale, nape, shoulders and rump-band pinkish; colors gen- 
erally grayer in autumn. 
a'. No yellow anywhere; wing, 111.8 mm. (4.40 in.). deucolema. 
4’. Yellow on throat. 
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a'', Back dark, eyebrows always white; colors darker in au- 


tumn; wing, 104.1 mm. (4.10 in.). praticola. 
6’, Back pale; yellow usually brighter in autumn; wing, 
104.1 mm. (4.10 in.). arentcola. 


cl’, Back very pallid; wing, 95.0 mm. (3.74 in.). pallida. 
d"'. Back light gray; wing,97.8 mm. (3.85 in.). gtraudi. 
6. Colors dark, nape, etc., reddish; colors generally darker in au- 


tumn. 
a'. Browner, less streaked, eyebrows and throat always yellow; 
wing, 109.2 mm. (4.30 in.). alpestrts. 


4!. Darker, more streaked, eyebrows and throat sometimes white. 
a'!', Back blacker, nape paler; grayerin autumn; wing, 101.6 


mm. (4.00 in.). merrilli. 
6", Back yellower, greenish tinged, nape darker ; yellower in 
autumn; wing, 99.1 mm. (3.90 in.). strigata. 


&. Back reddish; usually darker in autumn. 
a. Colors of nape in marked contrast to the back; wing, 99.1 mm. 
(3-90 in.). chrysolema. 
4. Colors of nape merging into those of the back. 
a'. General appearance rich rufous; wing, 99.1 mm. (3.90 in.). 


mh! rubea. 
b'. General appearance pallid and scorched; wing, 102.9 mm. 
(4.05 in.). adusta. 


KEY TO FEMALES, BASED ON BREEDING PLUMAGE. 


A. Back grayish or brownish; usually darker in autumn. 
a. Eyebrow and chin always yellow; dark colors; wing, 101.6 mm. 


(4.00 in.). alpestrts. 
No yellow anywhere; wing, 104.1 mm. (4.10 in.). leucolema. 
c. Eyebrow and chin usually yellow, often white. 
a'. Back pale gray; wing, 88.9 mm. (3.50 in.). etraudt. 
6’. Back pallid; wing, 96.5 mm. (3.80 in.). arentcola. 
c!. Back very pallid; wing, 88.9 mm. (3.50 in.). pallida. 


d', -Back dark. 
a", Blackish brown, darker in autumn; eyebrow always. 


white; wing, 96.5 mm. (3.80 in.). praticola. 
6."' Blackish brown, more broadly streaked ; grayer in autumn; 
wing, 95.3 mm. (3.75 in.). merrillt. 
c!’, Yellowish brown; yellower in autumn; wing, 91.4 mm. 
a (3-60 in.). strigata. 
B. Back reddish, usually darker in autumn. 
a. Ruddy-tinged; wing, 91.4 mm. (3.60 in.). rubea. 
4. Yellowish-tinged; wing, 92.7 mm. (3.65 in.). chrysolema. 


c Pallid; wing, 95.3 in. (3-75 in.). adusta. 
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KEY TO YOUNG IN FIRST PLUMAGE 


A. Black and white above. 


| No. of specimens. 


a. Spotting whiter. 
4. Spotting more buffy. 


OG eed 


Dark brown above. 
a. White below, heavily spotted on breast. 
4. Yellow-tinged throughout, less spotted. 
c. [Probably similar to a/pfestris]. 
Pale brown above. 
a. Darker and grayer. 
5. Paler and browner. 
c. [Probably similar to arenicola. | 
Reddish brown above. 
a. Dark. 
b. Ruddy. 
Cc. yeale: 
TABLE OF MEASUREMENTS (IN MILLIMETERS). 
WING. TAIL. TARSUS. 
3 PB oe) ob Be Led ee 
50 = 3 on 5s 2) on 5 3 
| GR) MB ce al Seal ges i 
a Ns Ra Rf Pe 21 28 oy a A 2 
te dese ade a ales hee 
MALES. 
leucolema... .| 111.5 | 115.8 | 108.0 | 74.7 | 78.7 | 69.3 | 22.4 | 23.4 | 21.1 
alpestris... . .| 109.7 | 114.8 | 106.2 | 74.2 | 80.3 | 67.6] 23.4 | 25.4 | 21.6 
arenicola... 104.9 | 107.7 | to1.1 | 71.9 | 76.7 | 64.0] 21.3 | 22.6 | 19.6 
praticola .. . .| 103.9| 107.4] 99.6 | 72.9 | 76.2 | 68.6] 21.1 | 22.1 | 19.6 
AdUStaS =i ss 102.9 | 108.7 | 99.6 | 71.1 | 74.9 | 68.1 | 20.6 | 22.1 | 19.1 
merrilli.. . . .| 101.9 | 104.9] 98.6 | 70.4 | 73.7 | 66.0 | 21.1 | 22.9 | 19.8 
chrysolema «| 99.3 | 104.6] 93.5 | 68.3 | 72.4 | 63.5 | 20.8 | 22.4 | 19.1 
rubea.... + «| 99-1 | 104.6] 96.0] 67.1 | 71.1 | 66.0 | 21.1 | 22.1 | 20.1 
strigata . ...| 98.6) 101.6} 92.5 | 67.6 | 71.9 | 63.5 | 20.8 | 22.6 | 19.3 
giraudi.. .. | 96.3| 102.6} 92.5 | 65.0 | 68.6 | 61.0 | 21.3 | 22.4 | 20.3 
pallida .....| 95.0| 95.3] 94.7 | 64.0 | 64.3 | 63.5 | 19.6] 19.6 | 19.6 
FEMALES. 
leucolema... «| 104.6 | 106.2 | 102.1 | 68.3 | 71.4 | 62.2 | 21.6 | 22.9 | 20.8 
alpestris ... « 101.6 | 104.6 | 97.5 | 66.0 | 70.6 | 59.7 | 22.4 | 23.6 | 20.8 
arenicola ... .| 97.0| 101.6| 92.0 | 64.5 | 68.6 | 60.5 | 20.3 | 21.6 | 19.1 
praticola ....| 97.3| 101.1] 92.7 | 65.0| 71.9 | 61.0| 20.8 | 22.1 | 19.6 
| adusta... 2. 95-8 | 98.6] 94.0 | 63.2 | 66.6 | 58.4 | 20.3 | 21.1 | 18.5 
merrilli ... 95-5| 99.8] 92.0 | 63.5 | 70.6 | 59.7 | 20.3 | 21.8 | 19.1 
chrysolema . 92.5 | 96.0] 89.7 | 61.2 | 66.0 | 57.9 | 20.1 | 20.8 | 18.8 
rubea....-.-| 91-4| 94.0] 89.7 | 61.7 | 64.0 | 58.4 | 20.3 | 20.8 | 19.6 
strigata 91.7 | 96.8] 89.4 | 61.0 | 65.5 | 57.2 | 20.1 | 21.3 | 19.3 
giraudi.. ...| 88.6] 92.0] 85.1 | 56.9 | 60.5 | 53.9| 20.6 | 21.6 | 17.8 
pallida’.....-| 89.7| 90.2] 88.9 | 56.9 | 57-9 | 55-9] 20.0| 20.1 | 19.8 


[April 


merrill. 
leucolema. 


praticola. 
alpestris. 
strigata. 


gtraudt. 
arentcola. 
pallida. 


chrysolema. 
rubea. 
adusta. 


| *RILL 
(from nostril). 


: S : 
g) Els 
£/ 2/8 
o “A ts) 
> he | leh 
ols 
9-7 | 10.4 | 8.4 
10.2 | 11.2 | 8.9 
9-7 | 10.2 | 8.9 
9.4 | 10.2 | 8.4 
| 9.4 | 10.7 8.4 
| 9-4 | 10.2) 3.4 
9-4 | 10.7 | 8.4 
9.1] 9.9] 8.1 
g.1 | 10.2 | 8.1 
9.1] 9.9 | 8.1 
opin || Tepe Ihe 
g.1 | 10.4 | 8.4 
g.1 | 10.9 | 8.4 
8.9] 9.7 | 8.1 
8.9] 99) 8.1 
| 8.6] 9.7 | 8.1 
| 8.6] 9.9] 7.9 
8.6] 9.1 8.1 
8.6| 9.4 | 7.9 
8.6] 9.1 $1 
8.6] 9.7 | 8.1 
8.6] 8.9 | 8.1 


: 


*Culmen averages about one fifth larger. 


Wing measurement is chord from carpal joint to end of first primary. 
Tail measurements is from insertion of two central rectrices to end of longest, 
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A NEW VIREO FROM CALIFORNIA. 
BY F. STEPHENS. 


Vireo vicinior californicus, subsp. nov. 
CALIFORNIA Gray VIREO. 


Darker than Vzreo vicintor Coues. Above grayish-p]-1mbeous, 
middle and greater wing-coverts, secondaries, tertials, 1 outer 
web of outer tail-feathers more or less edged with grayish white. 
Wing and tail of equal length. Nest not pensile, and not built 
in thorny bushes. 

For many years I have thought the California Gray Vireo 
varietally distinct from the form that breeds east of the Colorado 
River, and I now venture to describe it as such. The difference 
in climate of the breeding habitats of the two forms is sufficient 
to account for their differentiation. I feel inclined to give the new 
form specific rank, as am unacquainted with any intermediate 
specimens, and from the nature of the country intervening be- 
tween the breeding range of the two forms I should not expect to 
find such, since that region is so barren that the species does not 
occur at all. 

The most prominent difference between the two forms is the 
darker color above, combined with the greater amount of whitish 
edging on wing and tail, in the California form. 

A comparison ofa nest and set of four eggs taken ten miles 
east of Riverside, California, on April 26, 1889, and now before 
me, with the description given by W. E. D. Scott in ‘The Auk’ 
(Vol. II, Oct., 1885, pp. 321-326) of nests and eggs obtained by 
him in Arizona, indicate that my nest is smaller, especially in 
inside diameter, and that my eggs are longer in proportion. This 
nest was about four feet from the ground, and is composed of dry 
outside parts or fibres of a flax-like plant, gray in color, and is 
lined with.the fine, dry, yellowish-colored stems of ‘six weeks 
grass.’ Width of nest outside, 3 inches; inside, 1 3-4 inches ; 
depth outside, 2 3-4 inches; inside, 1 3-4 inches. The eggs 
measure .73 X -57> +74 X -55,-74 X -55, and .77 & .53 inch. 


Their colors are similar to those of V. véczzzor described by Scott. 
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Each of the three nests that I have found was similarly situated 
in the middle of thick bushes, growing thickly among others of 
their kind on the slopes of mountains, forming the hundreds of 
thousands of acres of brush land, known locally as ‘chaparral’ or 
‘chemise,’ which is the sole habitat of Vzreo victntor californicus. 
I find this variety only between the altitudes of 2000 and 4000 
feet, principally from 3000 to 3500. They appear early in April, 
and are gone by September. Probably two broods are raised. 


A STUDY OF THE GENUS DE NDRORMNIS AND ITS 
SPECIES. 


BY D. G. ELLIOT. 


Among the difficult groups in ornithology, the Dendrocolap- 
tide occupy a prominent position, and the species of the genus 
Dendrornis are not the least puzzling of its members. These 
bear, as a rule, so close a resemblance to each other, that at 
times, from descriptions alone, it is impossible to determine 
exactly which species may be under consideration, and ornitholo- 
gists have frequently been obliged to transmit their material to 
those who have access to the types, in order that their examples 
might be correctly named. Fully aware of the difficulties that 
other naturalists have had to contend with in their work on this 
genus, I should never have attempted its revision, had I not 
been able to obtain a large number of the type specimens de- 
scribed from time to time, and so to have a tangible, indis- 
putable starting point, from which to base my conclusions. 
Of the thirty-one forms, that have been named as belonging to 
this genus, I have procured no less than fourteen types, and 
among the other examples in my possession are some that have 
been compared and identified with the types of other species by 
ornithologists who have paid especial attention to these perplex- 
ing birds. 

My material consists of one hundred and seventy-seven spec- 
imens, obtained from the following sources: the Boston 


—— 
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Society of Natural History,—a large series with Lafresnaye’s 
types; the National Museum at Washington,—another large 
series with the types of Mr. Ridgway’s lately described forms ; 
the material in the collections of the American Museum of Natu- 
ral History in New York, with Mr. Lawrence’s types; the 
specimens contained in the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy of 
Cambridge; those of the Academy of Natural Sciences of 
Philadelphia, and some specimens from the collection of my 
friend, Mr. G. B. Sennett. Many of the specimens in Mr. Law- 
rence’s collections and also in the National Museum have been 
identified by Mr. Sclater, Mr. Salvin, Herr von Berlepsch and 
others, and in some instances examples from the private 
collections of these gentlemen were present in one or other of 
the series committed to my charge, showing what they considered 
a certain species to be, at all events at the time they identified 


that particular example. A change of opinion regarding the 
proper name to be applied to any specimen of this genus, judging 
from the labels borne by a number of them, seems to have been 
admissible, even if of very frequent occurrence. 

The types in my possession while preparing this paper, are the 
following : D. weddelli Lafres., D. nana Lawr., D. multiguttala 
Lafres., D. lacrymosa Lawr.,D. guttatoides Lafres., D. triangu- 
lartis Lafres., D. mentalis Lawr., D. fraterculus Ridgw., D. 
lawrencet Ridgw., D. lawrencet costaricensis Ridgw., D. 
punctigula Ridgw., D. albisquama Lafres., D. peruana Lafres. 
MS., and D. albzrostris Lafres. MS. Beside these I have a typical 
specimen of D. chunchotambo Tschudi, procured by the describer 
of the species during his journey in Peru, and typical specimens of 
D. rostripallens Lafres. Of many of the species I have a consider- 
able number of examples, sometimes large series, as in D. flavé- 
gaster Swain., represented by no less than sixty specimens, so that 
altogether I think I may consider that my material is as ample as 
any that may have been at the command of anyone who has paid es- 
pecial attention to this genus, and far greater and more complete 
than has been at the service of the majority of ornithologists. 

In My conclusions, in so far as the species were represented be- 
fore me, I have been guided solely by my material, and although I 
am well aware that in this age, when the ‘pendulum’ has swung 
almost to the verge of the ‘splitters’ limit, to some many of my 
determinations may not be acceptable, yet I am satisfied that an 
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examination of my material by any unbiased naturalist, would 
permit no other conclusions to be arrived at than those expressed 
in these pages. It is not pleasant to disagree with those working 
in the same field, and wherever a shadow of a doubt existed, I 
have preferred to give the benefit of that ‘shadow,’ if any could be 
derived from it, to a fellow ornithologist, but when my material 
caused me to believe that an error had been committed, I have 
not hesitated to say so, with my reasons for such belief. 

I have found that measurements, taken as a basis of scientific 
value in this group, are of little worth, as examples of the same 
species vary in their dimensions even from the same locality, and 
when such differences were considerable I have given the extreme 
measurements of the specimens before me, beside those of the 
example described. The length of the bill given is always that 
of the exposed culmen. 

Knowing by experience how extremely difficult it is to distin- 
guish closely allied species of this genus by descriptions only, 
and not hoping to be more successful in this respect than any 
of those who have written upon this group, I have constructed 
a key, containing distinctive characters, or the salient character 
of each species, by the aid of which, I trust, little difficulty 
will be met with by any one in deciding what particular 
species he may have before him. Of course, to those who 
consider that this genus should contain races, sub-races, etc., 
not recognized in this paper, and not apparent to the author, 
the key will only be useful up to a certain point, beyond which 
they must provide their own conveyance for farther travel. I 
have not attempted to quote what might be considered a tull 
synonymy for each species, as in many cases where the name 
only was given, no description having been added, it was impos- 
sible to determine with any degree of accuracy what was the 
species intended. That errors were made, was shown in certain 
instances, where an author in a subsequent paper had altered the 
name previously given to his specimen, to that representing quite 
a different species. It therefore seemed best, when no description 
was given, and access to the specimen mentioned was not avail- 
able, that in the great majority of cases no notice of its occurrence 
should be taken, and that I should confine myself to such refer- 
ences, regarding which there was no reasonable doubt as to what 
species was mentioned. To cite an instance of the difficulty of 
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knowing what species was intended by a name only, I would men- 
tion the three species, swsurrans, pardalotus and nana, which 
have been confounded together by most writers, but which my 
material shows are quite separable. To quote any of these, 
especially the last (which seems not to have been distinguished 
at all by many authors), where a name only was given, with per- 
haps no authentic locality, would possibly only serve to perpetu- 
ate an existing error. I have therefore given only such synonomy 
as I was able to verify with some considerable degree of certainty, 
Seven described species I have not seen, and they are not repre- 
sented, so faras I am aware, by any specimen in the United 
States. They are kzenerz, ocellata, elegans, spixt, palliata, 
polysticta, and obsoletus.* I have therefore given the original 
descriptions without any comments, as it is impossible to defi- 
nitely fix their specific status without seeing the types. 

It only remains for me to express my thanks to those gentlemen 
who have aided me by the loan of specimens, and kindly given such 
other assistance as was in their power, among whom I would es- 
pecially mention Mr. C. B. Cory for the large series of specimens 
and types from the Lafresnaye collection, without which no 
conclusive or satisfactory paper could be written on this genus ; 
Mr. R. Ridgway of the National Museum, Washington; Mr. 
W. Brewster of the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Mr. W. Stone of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences, Philadelphia; Prof. J. A. Allen and Mr. F. M. Chap- 
man of the American Museum of Natural History, New York ; 
and Mr. Geo. B. Sennett. 


LITERATURE OF THE GENUS. 


In reviewing the literature of Denxdrornzs, I confine myself 
mainly to those authors and works by which new species have 
been introduced to ornithologists ; or to those where certain forms 
are described that our present knowledge hardly permits us to ac- 
cept as entirely worthy of occupying distinct positions among the 


= 


* Of the above desiderata, specimens of oce//ata, elegans, and spixi, collected by 
Natterer, have been forwarded to the American Museum of Natural History from the 
Vienna Museum, but have not been recvived in time for me to remark upon them in 
this paper, [See p, 207 of this number of ‘The Auk,’—ED.] 
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species of the group. As the earliest writer on the birds of this 
genus does not date back of 1818 I am fortunately not required to 
decide which is the proper edition of Linnzus’s ‘Systema Nature’ 
for ornithologists to consider as the true and only starting point. 


1818. LicuTEensTein, Abhand. Koinigt. Akad, Wissens.—Two 
species are here described as Dendrocolaptes guttatus, and LD. 
obsoletus. ; : . : : 5 i 1) MOPECIESr2: 

1818. VreittotT, Mouveau Dictionnaire d Histotre Nat- 
arelle.— Dendrornis pardatlotus described as Dendrocopus par- 
dalotus. . : : 5 A . : : ») Dpecies a: 

1824. Spix, Aviwm species nove quas tn ttinere per Brasil- 
tam.— 1). ocellata described as Dendrocolaptes ocellatus; and 
D. tenutrostris (nec Licht.) described under the genus Dez- 


drocolaptes. 5 : ; ; 3 Species 5. 
1827. SwAINSON, Philosophical Visasihe = 10, flavigaster 
described as Atphorhynchus flavigaster. 3 -  mspecies!6: 


1831. Lesson, Zrazté Ornithologie.—Dendrocolaptes ten- 
wirostris Spix, re-named /%colaptes spixé, which specific 
name stands, as fezezrostrés had already been employed by Licht- 
enstein. 

1842. LAFRESNAYE, Revue et Magasin de Zoologie.— 
Dendrornis triangularis described as LNasica triangular?s. 

Species 7. 

1843. Lesson, Hcho du Monde Savant.—D. flavigaster 
Swain. re described as Dryocopus eburneirostris. 

1844-46. Tscnupi, Untersuchungen iiber die Fauna Per- 
uana.— Dendrornis chunchotambo described. . Species 8. 

1847. JARDINE, Annals and Magazine of Natural History 
—D. susurrans described as Dendrocolaptes susurrans. 

Species g. 

1850. LAFRESNAYE, /tevie ef Magasin de Zoologie.—D. 
@Morbignyanus, D. multiguttata, and D. guttatotdes described 
under the genus Naséca. : : ; ff popecies-nz, 

1852. LAFRESNAYE, fevite et Niiseee de Zoologie.—D. sus- 
urrans re-described as Nasica beauperthuystt and N. albi- 
sguama, 

1852. Eyvron, Fardine’s Contributions to Ornithology.—D. 
multrguttata re-described as Prcolaptes notatus. 
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1853. ScLtarer, Proceedings of the Zoblogical Soccety of 
London.—D. eytoni described as Dendrocolaptes eytont. 
Species 13. 
1856. LAFRESNAYE, Castelnau Voyage de 1 Amérique du 
Sud.—D. weddelli and D. rostripallens described. Species 15. 
1856. Des Murs, Castelnau Voyage del Amérique du Sud. 
—D. kienert and D. palliata described. ‘ 2) Species. 17% 
1856. ScraTEerR, Proceedings of the Zoblogical Society of 
London.—D. erythropygta described. ‘ . Species 18, 
1862. LAwRENCE, Aznals of the New York Lyceum of Nat- 
ural History.—D. lacrymosa described. : . ‘Species 19. 
1863. LAwrENcE, /é¢s.—D. nana described. . Species 20. 
1867. LAWRENCE, Aznals of the New York Lyceum of Natu- 
ral History.—D. flavigaster Swain. re-described as D). mentalzs. 
1868. PreLzeEtn, Ornithologie Brasiliens.—D. elegans 
described. : . : 3) Species: 20. 
1883. SALVIN and Sune Ta Ns, polysticta described. 
Species 22. 
1883. BerLepscH and Taczanowski, Yournal fiir Orni- 
thologie.—D. erythropygia Sclat. re-described as D. erythro- 
pygia eqguatortalis, 
1884. Ripeway, Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum—D. nana Lawy. re-described as D. lawrence?. 
1887. Ripcway, Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum—D. susurrans Jardine re-described as D. Sraterculus. 
1888. RipGway, Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum.—D. punctigula described. F 2p a we PSGICS: 2a 
1889. Ripcway, Proceedings of the United States National 
Museum.—D. nana Lawr. re-described as D. dawrencet costa- 
rtCcensts. 


GENERA. 


The birds enumerated in this paper had been assigned by 
different writers to various genera of the family Dendrocolaptidie 
until 1851, when Eyton, in ‘Jardine’s Contributions to Ornithol- 
ogy,’ proposed for them the term Dezdrornis withthe following 
characters: ‘* Bill nearly straight, of moderate length, the upper 
mandible hooked at the tip, fourth quill longest.” These charac- 
ters are comparative rather than positive, with the exception of 
the last, and yet perhaps they are the best that can be given, as 
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the bill, whichis the main distinction, varies considerably among 
the different species, some being much more slender and compar- 
atively longer than others, almost in some instances verging upon 
Picolaptes. The third and fourth quills are equal and longest 
(rather than fourth quill longest as given by Eyton), and in this 
respect resemble the species of other genera of the family. I do 
not think it is possible to define any characters that will serve to 
absolutely distinguish the members of Dezdrornzs from their re- 
latives, and yet when the general stoutness of the bill together 
with the usual pattern of markings are considered together, the 
birds form a tolerably recognizable group. Reichenbach in his 
‘Handb. Spec. Ornith.,’ p. 186, proposed for D. guttata the gen- 
eric term Premnocopus. This however had already been em- 
ployed by Cabanis for another group of birds. 


GEOGRAPHICAL DISTRIBUTION. 


The members of the genus Dezdrornzs are dwellers of the 
Neotropical Region, their most northern habitat being the Mexi- 
can Sub-region. Here, in the vicinity of Mazatlan on the west and 
Tampico on the east, we find the D. favigaster, which extends its 
range into Central America as far as the confines of Costa Rica, | 
and D. erythropygia ranging from Jalapa through Central 
America, and as far south as Ecuador. YD. lacrymosa goes from 
Costa Rica through the Isthmus of Panama into Cclombia. JP. 
punctigula is, so far as known, restricted to Costa Rica and Col- 
ombia, not being a native of Panama, but represented there by D. 
erythropygta, a singular distribution, and not easily accounted 
for. DD. xana ranges from Honduras into Colombia. Colombia 
(Colombian Sub-region), beside the species already given, con- 
tains D. rostripallens, which extends into Ecuador and is also 
found at Matto Grosso, Brazil, on the borders of Bolivia, possibly 
being a native also of that country; and D. guttatozdes, also 
stated to be a native of British Guiana and Cayenne (Amazonian 
Sub-region), but not as yet found in Venezuela. Tobago and 
Trinidad contain D. susurrans, also met with in Venezuela and 
at Santarem, Brazil, in the Amazonian Sub-region. Guiana also 
contains D). polysticta, D. pardalotus, not found elsewhere, and, 
according to Sclater, also DY. mu/ltigutatta, Brazil possesses a 
large number of these birds. In the Amazonian Sub-region we 
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have from Para, D. spixi, D. palliata, D. obsoletus, and D. ey- 
ton? ; the last is also found at Santarem, where D. mudlt?guttata is 
met with. LD. ocellata comes from Piauhy, and PD. guttata ap- 
pears to be confined to Bahia. JD. elegans was procured at 
Engenho do Gama, and is also a native of Peru; while D. 
@’ orbignyanus is found at Matto Grosso in the west of Bra- 
zil and also in Bolivia. D. tréangularis is met with in Ecua- 
dor, Peru, and Bolivia of the Colombian Sub-region, while D. 
chunchotaméo is apparently confined to Peru. 


KryY TO THE SPECIES. 


A. Back uniform. 


a. Throat buff. Bill strong, longer than head........ 1. D. weddellt. 
6. Throat pure white. Bill small, long as head....... 2. D. kienert. 
c. Throat buff, feathers margined with dark brown....3. D. ocellata. 


B. Back striated, under parts not dark olive, markings linear. 
a. Throat white, feathers margined with dark brown. 
4. D. susurrans. 
46. Throat deep rusty buff, feathers margined with black. 
5. D. pardalotus. 
c. Throat uniform buff. Under parts yellow olivaceous brown. 
Back with lanceolate dark buff stripes, margined 
with black; breast striped with deep buff, mar- 
gined with black....... Siciera cialeieiels sonoopecddcanpddlih JO Gyno: 
6'. Back with broad pale buff stripes margined with 
black; breast and abdomen with broad _ buffy- 


white stripes margined with black........ 7. D. multiguttata. 

d. Throat pale or whitish-buff, feathers with dark margins. 
a'. Back with narrow buff lines........ sopoee 8. D. chunchotambo. 
6'. Back with pear-shaped buff lines....... aBetodsed 9g. WD. elegans 


e. Throat uniform buffy-white. 
a'. Bill: maxilla brown, mandible yellow. Under 
parts with narrow oblong fulvous spots.......++++ 10. D.. spixz. 
6’. Bill entirely yellow. 
a'', Underparts with large whitish-buff spots, 
margined with black, spots growing smaller on 


Alelsiopanlein Goer onde ooone latanetel «i c/etalere atateleretarate --I1. WD. palliata. 
6''", Underparts rather broadly striated with pale 
bul, marsined with black. (ccs. .2.. ssccee 12. D. flavigaster 


~__ Bill blackish, base of mandible yellowish. 
a''. Large buff spots on back and breast ; abdomen 

striped conspicuously with pale buff margined 

with blackish-brown..cssceeescccccescccece 13. D. lacrymosa. 
6", Small buff spots on back and breast; abdo- 

men nearly uniform brown.........++++...14. D. polysticta. 
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jf. Lower part of breast and abdomen fulvous striped with buff. 
a'. Buff stripes on lower part of breast and abdo- 
men without dark margins. 
Bill black; throat white; upper part of breast 
with large buffy-white spots, margined with 
black..... ASM VIOCd passe oIe. ce cccececceressceeel 5. DD. eytont. 
6". Bill yellowish-white. Buff spots on upper 
and lower part of body without black mar- 
ZINSe eee ee eeeeeeeeeeeee cece ce cee cee 16. D. d@orbignyanus. 
Bill pale horn-color; buff stripes on upper 
part of breast margined with black......17. D. rostripallens. 
4’. Buff stripes on breast and abdomen margined 
with black. 
a", Bill halfas long again as head. Throat and 


all, 


stripes on breast deep rusty-buff....-...++-- 18. D. guttata. 
4", Bill short, stout, long as head. Throat and 
stripes on breast whitish-buff....... ou oF 19. D. guttatoides. 


C. Back striated. Entire underparts dark olive covered 
with triangular yellowish-white spots. 
a. Lower back bright olive. Back with few narrow 
buffy-white lines on upper part--.-----+++--- 20. D. triangularis. 


6. Lower back cinnamon-red. 
! 


a'. Back olive brown, with numerous lengthened 

buffy-white spots..--+-+++++-.- S50ra5 00707 21. D. erythropygia. 
é'. Back olive brown with narrow whitish-yellow 

stripes on upper part.....-----..- toe mete ae 22. D. punctigula. 


The description of D. obsoletus Licht, is so meagre and unsatisfactory, 
that it is impossible to assign to it any place in the above key. 


Dendrornis weddelli. 


Dendrornis weddelli LAFRES. DES Murs, Voy. Castel. Amer. Sud. Ois- 
p- 46, Tab. xiv, fig 2. (1856). 


flabitat.——? 


Crown and nape reddish-brown, with pear-shaped spots of buff, minute 
on forehead, more elongatedon nape. Back uniform reddish-brown, the 
shafts of feathers buff. Rump and upper tail-coverts cinnamon-red. 
Throat buff, each feather margined with a narrow blackish-brown line; 
this becoming broader and more conspicuous on the buff markings on the 
lower part of the neck. Under parts olive brown, each feather with a 
lengthened pear-shaped pale buff spot without any dark margin, these 
spots becoming obsolete on the abdomen. Under tail-coverts olive brown 
with a reddish tinge. Wings cinnamon. Tail cinnamon-red, much 
darker than the wings. Bill very long, slender and pointed; horn-brown 
on maxilla, pale yellow on mandible. Feet pale brown. Length 84 in. 
Wing 34in. Tail 3; in. Bill 144 in. Description taken from type, No. 
2267, Coll. Boston Soc. Nat. Hist. 


3 
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The types of this species are before me from the Lafresnaye col- 
lection, and they appear quite distinct from all others of this 
genus. The figure in Des Murs’s work (1. c.) gives no idea of 
the bird, and is, like all the other figures of Dexdrornzs in the 
volume, apt to mislead, as they are quite unlike the specimens, 
both in color and in shape and distribution of the spots. D. 
weddellé is remarkable for its long and slender bill, which is 
quite straight with the gonys very long andascending. The max- 
illa is slightly hooked at the point. Des Murs gives no_ habitat 
for the species, nor is any mentioned on the labels. Mr. Sclater 
states in P. Z. S., 1871, p. 86, that he had compared his speci- 
mens, designated by him heretofore as D. palléata, with the 
marked types of D. weddellé in the Paris Museum and ‘found 
them identical with it and not with D. padléatus.” A doubt 
arises here in my mind whether after all specimens marked D. 
weddellz were really that species. Des Murs gives the name of 
D. weddellt as aMS. one conferred by Lafresnaye, and the 
author of the birds of Castelnau’s ‘Voyage’ does not say that the 
type or any specimens of weddell¢ are in the Paris Museum; 
while Lafresnaye’s collection contains two specimens marked as 
the types of the species, while they are also enumerated as such 
in the catalogue, made by Jules Verreaux, of the collection in 
Paris, before it was sold to Dr. Bryant and brought to Boston. 
On the other hand, D. pallzatus Dev. and Des Murs is not 
contained in the Lafresnaye collection and would naturally be 
supposed to be among Castelnau’s birds in the Paris Museum. I 
do not mean to argue that D. weddell¢ is not represented in the 
Paris Museum collection, but I doubt very much if any specimen 
there is rightly labelled as a type of the species. The two are 
apparently very distinct, the form and length of the bill of D. 
weddellé being quite different from that of the other species of 
Dendrornis, and neither agrees with the typical specimen of D. 
chunchotambo Vsch. before me, which has been considered as 
a synonym of D. ocellata Spix by some writers. 


a Dendrornis kieneri. 
Dendrornis kienert Des Murs, Voy. Amer. Sud. Ois. p. 45, pl. 14, fig. 
I. (1856). 
Flabitat.—Ega, Brazil. 


“DPD. supra cinnamomeo-rufus; secundariis rectricibus fuscioribus ; tergo 
dilutiore; capite, genis, colloque postico feré nigris, fulvoalbide stricto 
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flammulatis ; remigum primariis apice nigricantibus ; rectricibus apice elon- 
gato-acuminatis. Subtis fulvo-rufus; gutture albescente; pectore albido 
flammato, maculis nigro circumcinctis; abdomine fulvo-albido striato. 
Rostro minore corneo. Pedibus brunneis.” 

“Dessus de la téte et derriere du cou d’un noiratre beaucoup plus pro- 
noncé que dans le D. rostrip~allens; chaque plume striée de raies d’un 
fauve blanchatre s’épanouissant en forme de larmes par le bas, ot la bor- 
dure noire qui les encadre les fait ressortir avec plus d‘éclat; dos d’un brun 
roussatre, uniforme; ailes et queue d’un brun rouge-cannelle tres foncé ; 
les remiges primaires teintes d’un brun fuligineux ou noiratre a leur 
pointe; menton d’un blanc presque pur. Tout le reste du dessous du corps 
d’un fauve roussatre; la poitrine largement écaillee de plaques d’un blancé 
légerement teinté de fauve, occupant presque toute la surface de 
chaque plume, et encadrée d’une fin liséré noir; le ventre strié 
de raies longitudinales d’un fauve blanchatre. Bec couleur de corne, brun- 
atre asa base. Pieds d'un brun noiratre. Longueur totale 22 centimetres 
environ ;—du bec, 2}; du tarse, 2; de la queue prés de 9g; le rachis de 
chacune des rectrices dépassant les barbes de 1 centimetre.” 

The above is Des Murs’s description. I have not seen this species. 


Dendrornis ocellata. 


Dendrocolaptes ocellatus Sr1x, Av. Bras. Vol. I, p. 88. Text (1824). 
Dendrocolaptes guttatus Spx, Av. Bras. Vol. I, Tab. xci., fig. 1. 


(1824). 
Picolaptes oceliatus LAFRES., Rev. Mag. Zool. 1850, p- 371- 


Flabitat.—Piauhy, Brazil (Spix). 


‘“‘Sub-minor, olivaceo-castaneus, rostro fere recto, non adunco, parum 
compresso; gula ochracea; jugulo maculis ochraceis ocellato fuscoque 
fimbriato; capite nucha pectoreque fulvo strigilatis; macula auricu!ari 
crispa, fulvo-strigilata; collo antico ochraceo-guttato.” 

“Descriptio. Corpus Dendrocolapte guttato ac Pico minus; dorsum 
immaculatum corpusque subtus olivaceo-ferruginea; alz subtus fulvee ; 
remiges candaque castanee, rectricibus intermediis ad apicem acutis ; ros- 
trum olivaceo-fuscum, subarcuatum; pedes fusco-albidi. Longitudo cor- 
wl cauda 3), c. alis. 1>-2', rostri 13":” 


The above is Spix’s description of the species, and judging from 
this and his figures (I have not seen the type), I cannot consider 
that it is the same as D. chunchotambo Tschudi from Peru. 
Most of the later writers on these birds, have Tschudi’s name as a 
synonym of ocedlatus Spix, and while some state that they have 
compared their specimens with Tschudi’s type, none say that 
they have also compared them with the type of Spix’s spe- 


. |? 
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cies. As will be noticed in my key, the two great groups into 
which the known species can be divided are characterized by 
having the back uniform in color, or striated, and so few are the 
former that out of the 23 species acknowledged in this paper, but 
three can be placed in the first division. Now, as will be noticed, 
Spix says of his bird, ‘‘dorsum immaculatum,” and his figure 
shows the back without the spots or lines. Tschudi’s species has 
the back covered with narrow buff lines. The distinction here is 
important, and would alone seem to be sufficient to prevent these 
birds from being considered as the same species. The measure- 
ments given by Spix do not at all agree with the typical specimen 
of Tschudi’s bird before me, being much less in all of them, except 
the bill, which is longer. There are other differences in color of 
the plumage, but not sufficiently definite for me to found an opin- 
ion, not having Spix’s bird before me; but those I have given, 
seem to me quite enough to prevent me from considering J. 
chunchotambo as a synonym of D. ocellata. It remains for some 
one who may have an opportunity of comparing both of the types 
together to decide their specitic standing. 


Dendrornis susurrans. 


Dendrocolaptes susurrans JARD. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. 1847, p. 81, 
ex Tobago. 

Nasica albtsquama LaFres. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1852, p. 465. 

Nasica susurrans LAFRES. Rev Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 425. 

Nasica beauperthuysti LAFRES. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 419; 1852, 
p- 469. 

Dendrornis fraterculus RipGw. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. Vol. X, 1887, 
p. 526, ex Brazil. 


flabitat.—Tobago, Trinidad, Venezuela, Brazil, Santarem 
(Riker). 


Bill curved at the tip, maxilla blackish brown; mandible paler; in some 
specimens dark brown, others yellowish. Crown, nape and cheeks dark 
brown, each feather with an apical, ochraceous, oval spot. Back yellowish 
brown, the feathers on upper portion having central, lengthened pale 
yellow~spots, becoming gradually narrower on the middle of the back, 
and disappearing altogether on the lower part. Each of these yellowish 
spots or lines is surrounded by a narrow dark brown border. Rump, 
wings, and tail, reddish brown. Throat white, the feathers edged with 
dark brown; rest of underparts pale yellowish brown, each feather having 
acentral oval yellowish white spot, surrounded with a border of darke 
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hue. These spots become gradually less and less distinct, and disappear 
altogether on the lower part of the breast. Feet, pale brown. Entire 
length, 8fin.; bill, 14 in.; wing, 44 in.; tail, 3}4 in. Description taken 
from a Tobago specimen, collected by Ober in May, in collection Ameri- 
can Museum Natural History. Dimensions ofa specimen from Venezuela 
collected by Coale, No. 106,047, U. 5. Nat. Mus.: Length, 7}in.; wing: 
37's in.; tail, 3}$ in.; bill, 1%, in. Dimensions of type of D. fraterculus, 
wing, 3}$ in.; tail, 375 in.; exposed culmen, bill broken, .83. 


> 


The above description differs in some particulars from that of 
the type given by Jardine (1. c.) also from Tobago. He says the 
mandible is umber-brown, maxzl/a paler. This is evidently a 
transposition of terms, as_ the mandible is never darker than the 
maxilla, the opposite being almost always the fact. In two speci- 
mens before me, one from Venezuela collected by Coale, the 
other being one of the types of JV. aléésguama Lafres., the man- 
dible is quite as dark as the maxilla, the entire bill being, in fact, 
nearly black. This variance of color seems, however, to be an 
individual characteristic, as nearly all specimens have the bill 
colored as described above. Jardine also states that the zafe is 
yellowish brown like the back. In all my specimens the nape and 
crown are of the same color, and very much darker than the back. 
With the above discrepancies, the description of the type agrees’ 
with the specimens before me from ‘Tobago and elsewhere. 
The depth of color differs in specimens, some being generally 
darker than others, and the spots brighter and more clearly defined, 
and their borders more sharply marked. This difference of hue does 
not occur in specimens from one locality more than from another, 
and evidently has no specific value whatever. One specimen from 
Tobago, collected by Ober in April, a month earlier than the one 
described above, has the throat pale buff, more like those of Cen- 
tral American birds, and the spots above and below are brighter, 
of a deeper color, and more distinct. 

I have placed among the synonyms of this species D. fraterculus 
Ridgw., from Santarem, Brazil, the type of which is before me. 
The measurements in a series of these birds vary very considera- 
bly, and I have before me a specimen from Venezuela (measure- 
ments given above) that varies but slightly from the type of 
Sratexeulus. The length of bill in the latter I am unable to ascer- 
tain as only about half of it remains, the apical portion having 
disappeared. Mr. Ridgway gives the ‘‘exposed culmen 1,15,” 
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but the bill of the type specimen as received by me has the 
portion remaining of the exposed culmen only .83. The chestnut 
color of the shafts of the rectrices does not appear to be a reliable 
character, as these vary in a series from black to bright chestnut, 
and some specimens have both hues, the shafts of the median 
pair being black while those of the lateral feathers are chestnut. 
The pale buff of the throat is matched in the Tobago specimen 
mentioned above, and is evidently the result of individual varia- 
tion, the specimens being more richly colored than is seen in the 
usual typical style. The rest of the plumage is, however, no 
brighter in either example than can be seen in the ordinary run of 
individual swsurrans. 

LV. beauperthuysti Lafresnaye, is stated by its describer to be 
the same as D. susurrans (vide Rev. Mag. Zool. 1852, p. 469). 


Dendrornis pardalotus. 


Le Grimpar Flambé LEVAILL. Hist. Nat. des Promer. et des Guép. pl. 
30, ex Guiana. 

Dendrocopus pardalotus ViEILL. Nouv. Dict. Hist. Nat. Vol. 26, p. 117 
(1818). 

Dendrornis pardalotus PELz. Ornith. Bras. p. 45 (1868).—SALv. Ibis, 
1885, p. 422. 


fTabitat.—Guiana. Bartica Grove, Camacusa, Merumé Moun- 
tains, Roraima (3,500 feet) (Whiteley). Demarara (Ridgway). 


Crown of head and nape blackish brown, each feather with a minute 
dark buff spot, these becoming slightly larger on the nape. Back dark 
yellowish brown, each feather having a pear-shaped, apical spot, sur- 
rounded by a narrow line of brownish black. Secondaries, rump and 
tail bright chestnut. Shoulders of wings yellowish brown. Primaries 
chestnut, with a considerable length of the apical portion of the inner 
webs, purplish brown. Throat deep rusty buff, the feathers edged with 
black. Underparts dark yellowish brown, with rather broad, deep buff 
lines in the centre of each feather, less distinct on flanks and abdomen. 
Tips of feathers of under tail-coverts chestnut. Bill: maxilla blackish 
brown, mandible yellowish, varying in degree among individuals. Feet, 
black. Length, 8} in; bill, 1,4 in}; wing, 4 in.; tail, 344 in. 

Specimen described from Demarara, Brit. Guiana, in U. S., Nat. Mus., 
No. 84,105. 


The general hue of this species beneath is rufous, occasioned by 
the deep buff of its throat, and stripes and spots on head, back, 
and lower parts. It is apparently confined to Guiana and is read- 
ily distinguished from its allies, D. susurrans and D. nana. 
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Dendrornis nana. 


Dendrornis nana Lawr. Ibis, 1863, p. 181, ex Panama.—Saty. Proc. 
Zo6l. Soc. 1870, p. 193. 

Dendrornis lawrencet RipGw. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. Vol. X, p. 509 
(1887), ex Panama.—Sctart. Ibis, 1889, p. 353. 

Dendrornis lawrencet costaricensts RipGw. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. Vol. 


X, p. 510 (1887).—Scxat. Ibis, 1889, p. 353- 
Flabitat.—Honduras, Nicaragua, Costa Rica, Panama, Co- 
lombia. 


Head and nape blackish brown, each feather with an apical pear-shaped 
ochraceous spot, smallest on the forehead, becoming more elongated on 
the nape. Back brownish olive, the upper part with narrow, lanceolate 
dark buff stripes bordered with black; lower part of back, rump, tail and 
wings cinnamon-red, the wings of a rather lighter color than the tail. 
Throat pale buff, unspotted; cheeks pale buff, feathers edged with dark 
brown; underparts pale yellow-olivaceous-brown, marked conspicuously 
on the breast and lower part of neck with rather broad, deep buff stripes, 
edged with black; these stripes becoming narrower on lower breast, and 
nearly obsolete on flanks and abdomen. Under tail-coverts washed with 
rufous, more strongly defined in some specimens than in others. Maxilla 
dark brown, mandible yellowish, brownish at the tip. Feet blackish 
brown. Length, 82in.; wing, 4;4 in.; tail, 4,3, in.: bill, 1,4, in. 

Specimen described from Lawrence collection, No. 43,274, Am. Mus. 
Cat., from Panama, obtained by McLelland in 1862. 


The type of this species is before me, but being in moult with 
the tail and wings not fully developed, I have taken another ex- 
ample obtained in Panama at the same time, as the type of my de- 
scription. A number of specimens are before me, seventeen in 
all, from all the localities of which it is stated to be an inhabitant, 
among which are the types of D. dawrencei Ridgway and D. /. 
costaricensts Ridgw. From an investigation of the labels, I find 
the various specimens of 2). zana have been referred to pardalo- 
tus Vieill. and susurrans Jard., sometimes to both of these spe- 
cies, and sometimes left undetermined. The throat entirely 
unspotted, easily distinguishes this species from all its near allies, 
and on comparison with a series of these, the different coloring 
of the underparts with the shape and arrangement of the spots 
make it readily recognizable. 

I xegret to place as synonyms Mr. Ridgway’s species and sub- 
species from Panama and Costa Rica, as I can find no characters 
to separate them from typical zava. Mr. Ridgway in his descrip- 
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tion of D. dawrencez (1.c.) compares it with D. ocellata Spix, or, 
speaking more correctly, with a type specimen of D. chunchotambo 
Tschudi, which has been determined by both Sclater and T'acz- 
anowski to be be identical with D. ocellata Spix.* It is 
quite true that Mr. Ridgway’s specimens are separable from the 
species from Peru, but that is not their nearest ally, and if the 
type of zaza had been in his possession at the time he wrote his 
descriptions I believe he would have perceived that his birds were 
identically the same. The slight difference in size mentioned as 
distinguishing D. lawrence¢ from LD. ¢. costaricensis is also 
to be noticed in a series of any species of this genus, and is evi- 
dently of no specific value. 


Dendrornis multiguttata. 


Nasica multiguttatus LAFRES. Rev. and Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 417. 

Picolaptes notatus Eyton, Contr. Orn. p. 26 (1852). 

Dendrornis multiguttatus LAFR. Des Murs. Cast. Voy. Amer. Sud. Ois. 
p- 44, Tab. xii, fig. 1 (1856). 

Dendrornts multiguttata SCLAT. Cat. Am. B. p. 164, sp. 1010 (1862). 
ScLtatT. & Satv. Proc. Zoél. Soc. 1873, p. 271-—Tacz. Ornith. Per. 
Tom. II, p. 180 (1884). 


FTabitat.—Brazil, Fontiboa, Upper Amazon (Lafres.), Santa- 
rem (Williams). Lower Ucayali (Bartlett). Cayenne (Sclater). 


Top of head, neck and back olive brown, darkest on the head, which 
has the central portion of the feathers striped with buffy white, becoming 
broader and more lengthened on the back, and ofa reddish shade, and all 
margined with black. Rump, upper tail-coverts, wings and tail cinnamon- 
red. Throat buff, in one specimen the feathers indistinctly margined with 
brown. Entire underparts grayish olive, broadly striped with buffy- 
white, margined with black, the stripes becoming narrower and less dis- 
tinct as they proceed towards the vent. Bill yellowish white. Feet pale 
brown. Total length, 74 in.; wing, 32in.; tail, 32 in.; bill, 1 in. 

Type specimen described, No. 2269, Coll. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. 


Several specimens are before me, among which is Lafresnaye’s 
type. It is one of the smallest species of the genus and cannot be 
confounded with any other of those that I have seen. Sclater 
(l.c.) gives it as from Cayenne, but all the specimens I have met 
with are from Brazil. Of three specimens obtained at Santarem 
on the Amazon, one agrees in all respects with the types and was 
procured on July 30. The other two were shot in June, 


* See my remarks on D. ocellata. 
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and instead of being grayish olive beneath, are of a decided red- 


dish shade, and are also reddish brown on the back. In size, 
shape and distribution of markings, and in general dimensions, 
however, they agree with the July specimen, and probably merely 
represent a reddish phase of plumage, which I have noticed oc- 
curs sometimes with other species of the genus. 

I place Picolaptes notatus Eyton (l.c.) as a synonym of this 
species, as Sclater says (P. Z. S., 1873, p. 272) he has compared 
the type with D. multiguttata Lafres. and decided it to be the 
the same. 


Dendrornis chunchotambo. 


Dendrocolaptes chunchotambo TscuupD. Faun. Peruv. p. 241, Tab. xxii, 
fig. 1 (1844-46). Larres. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 281.—ScLarT. 
Proc. Zoél. Soc. 1871, p. 86. 

Dendrornis peruviana LAFRES. MS. 

Nasica chunchotambo LAFRES. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 421. 

Dendrornis ocellata Petz. Ornith. Bras. p. 45 (1868).—Tacz. Ornith 
Per. Tom. II, p, 179 (1884).—Sciat. & SAtv. Proc. Zoél. Soc. 
1867, PP- 575: 751, 1873, p- 271. 

Dendrornts palliata Scat. Cat. Am. B. p. 164 (1868).—Sciat. & Satv. 
Proc. Zo6l. Soc. 1873, p. 271. 

Dendrornis weddelli ScLAT. Proc. ZoG6l. Soc. 1871, p. 86. (nec LAFREs). 


Habitat.—Peru (Tschudi) Xeberos. Eastern Peru (Bartlett). 


Crown of head and nape brownish black, with small, apical, pear-shaped 
buff spots on each feather, slightly larger on the nape than on the fore- 
head. Back yellowish brown, each fedther having a narrow, central ‘buff 
line. Cheeks dark brown, striated with narrow yellowish white lines. 
Chin whitish, uniform. Throat pale buff, each feather bordered with 
blackish brown. Under parts yellowish brown but lighter than the back. 
Upper part of breast covered with elongated buff spots, broadest at their 
apical portion, and bordered with blackish brown. The spots on lower 
breast, abdomen and flanks are also buff, but narrower and much longer, 
and become almost obsolete on the vent and lower tail-coverts. Wings, 
rump and tail, chestnut; apical portion of inner webs of primaries pur- 
plish brown. Bill yellowish brown. Feet blackish brown. Length, 
7 in.; wing, 4 in.; tail, 3,% in.; bill, 1 in. 

Described from a specimen obtained by Tschudi in Peru (now in U. S. 
Nat. Mus., No. 41,918), and identified by Sclater in his own handwriting 
as the,same as D. ocellata Spix. 


There are three specimens in Lafresnaye’s collection, bearing 
the MS. name of D. peraviéana, but without any locality given 
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on the labels. I consider them to be the same as Tschudi’s speci- 
men from Peru; the only difference I can see between them is 
that the throat of Tschudi’s bird is somewhat paler. As the va- 
rious species of this genus exhibit examples that vary from the 
typical style both in coloration of plumage, and in general meas- 
urements, it does not appear to me wise to consider these speci- 
mens of Lafresnaye, on account of the slight difference shown, 
as specifically distinct from the species described by Tschudi. 

I have included among the synonyms, D. weddeldz, mentioned 
by Sclater (l.c.), as I gather from his remarks that he considers 
it the same as D. oce/lata Spix. Judging from the type of D. 
weddelli, and the typical example of D. chunchotambo Tsch. 
referred to by Sclater as belonging to the Smithsonian Institution, 
both of which are before me; the two represent entirely distinct 
species. 


Dendrornis elegans. 


Dendrornis elegans PELz. Orn. Bras. pp. 45, 63 (1868).—Tacz. Ornith. 
Peru, Tom. II, p. 178 (1884). 

Habitat. —Engenho do Gama, Manaqueri, Brazil (Natterer). 
Peru, Chamicuros (Bartlett), Yurimaguas (Stolzmann). 

“PD. pileo nuchaque nigrescentibus, maculis gutteformibus parvisochra- 
ceis, dorso fusco olivaceo maculis ochraceis conformibus sed multo ma- 
joribus postice nigro limbatis, uropygio caudaque cinnamomeo rufis, 
tectricibus alarum minoribus, mediis et majorum pogonio externo, mar- 
ginibusque primariarum fusco olivaceis, plumis humeralibus, remigibus 
primariis excepto apice nigricante, reliquis totis cinnamomeo rufis, plu- 
mis auricularibus nigriscentibus ochraceo striatis, gula flavo albida, 
plumarum marginibus obscuris plus minusve conspicuis, juguli et pectoris 
plumis basi griseo olivaceis, scapo et macula terminali triangulari obscure 
marginata ochraceis, his maculis in jugulo contiguis et squameformibus, 
in pectore rarioribus haud contiguis, abdomine fere unicolore ochraceo 
olivaceo maculis vix conspicuis, rostro compresso subrecto, culmine 
parum deflexo, gonyde fere recta, maxilla et apice mandibulz obscure cor- 
neis, mandibula reliqua coerulescente cinerea. Longit. (specim. exsiccat.) 
8-84!!, ale 3" 7-11", caudze 3!!-3!' 5!"', rostri 11/!/!-1", a victu 16-17.!/” 


The above is Pelzeln’s description of the type. I have not seen 
any specimen of this species. 


Dendrornis spixi. 


Dendrocolaptes tenutrostris Sp1x. Av. Bras. p. 88, Tab. g1, fig. 2 (1824) 
(nec Licut.). 

Picolaptes spixi Less. Trait. Ornith. p. 314 (1831). 

Dendrornis psixt PeLzZ. Orn. Bras. p. 45 (1868). 
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Flabitat.—Para. Brazil (Pelzeln). 


“Minor, castaneus; rostro cylindrico, arcuato; gula brevipenni im- 
maculate fulva; capite fulvo-ocellato; occipite albido-maculato; nucha, 
collo, pectore abdomineque oblonge et latissime fulvo-maculatis; macula 
auriculari periopthalmiisque fulvis, nigro-variegatis; canda loete rufa.” 

“Descriptio. Corpus precedente (D. ocellatus) nonnihil minus; 
caput fuséum, ocellatum; dorsum corpusque subtus olivaceo-rufescentia. 
albo large strigilata; tectrices alarum olivaceo-castanea; remiges casta- 
new, vexillo interno nigricante; rostrum supra fuscum, subtus flavidum ; 
pedes ccerulescentes. Longitudo corporis 6}/, cauda 2 1-2!, c. alis |. 
ri!, rostri 1/.” 


The above are Spix’s descriptions from the type. I have not 
seen any specimens of this species. 


Dendrornis palliata. 


Dendrornis palliatus Des Mors, Voy. Amer. Sud. Ois. p. 46, pl. 15 
fig. 1 (1856). 
Dendrornis palliata SCLAT. & SAtv. Proc. Zodl. Soc. 1866, p. 184. 


Flabitat.—Lower Ucayali (Bartlett). 


“TD. supra cinnamomeo brunneliis; subtus brunneo-olivaceus; capite 
brunneo-nigrescente, fulvo-albido flammato; collo postico tergoque con- ” 
concoloribus, singulis flammulis nigro circumdatis; uropygio, alis cau- 
daque cinnamomeo rubris; primariis apice nigrescentibus ; mento gulaque 
fulvo-albidis; pectore abdomineque fulvo-alhido. squammatis, singulis 
maculis nigrolateraliter marginatis. Rostro corneo. Pedibus brunneis.”’ 

‘“‘Dessus du corps d’un brun olivatre; téte d’un brun noiratre piqueté 
de flammeéches de fauve blanchatre; chaque flammeche encadrée de ndir. 
Croupion, ailes et queue, d’un brun rouge cannelle foncé; les primaires ter- 
minées de brun noiratre; menton et gorge d’un blanc teinté de fauve; 
VYestomac largement maculé de blanc fauve; chaque plume de cette cou- 
leur encadrée de noir. Ventre flamméché de taches de méme teinte beau- 
coup moins apparentes. Bec couleur de corne jaunatre. Pieds brun. 
Longueur totale 19 centimetres—du bec, 2};—du tarse, 2;—de la queue, 


(Ce 
Did 


The above is Des Murs’s description of the type. I do not 
know the species. 


Dendrornis flavigaster. 


Niphorhynchus favigaster Swatn. Phil. Mag. Vol. I, p. 440 (1827). 
Dryocopus eburnetrostris Less. Echo. Mond. Sav. (1843).—DrEs Murs, 
Icon. Ornith. pl. 52 (1849). 
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Dryocopus favigaster Des Mors, Icon. Ornith. Text. (1849). 

Dendrornis eburnetrostris SCLAT. Cat. Am. B. p. 164, sp. to11 (1862).— 
Bouc. Proc. ZoGl. Soc. 1883, p. 450. 

Nasica flavigaster LAFR. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 283. 

Dendrornis mentalis LAwr. Ann. Lyc. N. Y. Vol. VIII, 1867, p. 481. 


flabitat.—Mexico, Yucatan, Guatemala, Honduras, Nica- 
ragua, Costa Rica. 


Top of head and nape black; the centre of each feather with a pale buff 
stripe, widest at the tip, very small on the forehead, where it is merely an 
apical spot, larger and broader on the nape. Back light rufous, with 
broad pale buff or buffy white stripes margined with black. Rump and 
upper tail-coverts cinnamon, darkest on tail-coverts. Wings cinnamon, 
tail cinnamon-red, considerably darker than the wings. Throat buffy white 
Without spots in adults; in some specimens the feathers of lower part of 
throat are edged with dark brown. Underparts grayish olive with con- 
spicuous broad, pale buff stripes margined with black, largest and most 
numerous on upper part of breast, becoming narrower on flanks and lower 
part of breast and indistinct on abdomen and vent. On either side of 
throat is a more or less distinct black line sometimes extending from base 
of mandible to lower part of the throat, in other examples again only 
seen on a portion of the lateral part of the throat. Bill white, dark brown 
in some specimens on the basal portion. Feet brownish black. 

Description taken from an example from Orizaba, No. 31,737, Museum 
Comparative Zodlogy, Cambridge, Mass. Total length, 1o}in.; wing, 
42 in. ;tail, 43 in.; bill, 12 in. 

Other specimens vary as follows: Wing, 44—4 in.; tail, 43—3¢ in. ; 
bill, 13—14 in. 


Sixty specimens of this species are before me from nearly all 
the localities in which it is stated to dwell, among them being the 
types of Lafresnaye’s DL. albzrostris, a MS. name, and Lawrence's 
PD. mentalis from Mazatlan. The latter is a light colored speci- 
men, that is possibly seasonal, as other specimens from Mazatlan* 
are as dark colored as those from various other localities, and it is 
impossible to separate them from specimens obtained at Orizaba, 
and Tampico in Mexico, and other places in Guatemala, Hon- 
duras, etc. The stripes on the back vary in width in different 
specimens, even from the same locality, and this has no specific 
vaiue, and I can perceive nothing in the large series at my com- 
mand to indicate that there is more than one species of this form. 


* Specimen 58,237, National Museum, from Mazatlan. Back olivaceous brown, 
Stripes rusty buff, 
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In order to exhibit more clearly the variation that exists in the 
extreme length of the wing, I give here a list of forty-four speci- 
mens from various localities, with the measurements of the wing 
taken from the carpal joint to extreme point of primaries. It will 
be seen that the longest wing tneasures 43 inches and the short- 
est 3%, a difference of % of an inch. The specimens with the 
longest wings come from Tehuantepec, and those with the 
smallest from Mazatlan and Guatemala. But there are 
examples from Tehuantepec with a wing measurement of 4% 
inches, showing a difference from its larger relative of 2 inch, and 
from Mazatlan there are specimens with wings 4% inches in 
length, or a difference in birds from that locality of 2 inch. 
In Mazatlan and Tehuantepec these extremes are exhibited in 
different sexes, the female being the smaller, but examples from 
Orizaba show the male to have a wing of 44 inches and the female 
of 42 inches. Honduras also shows a male with a wing 43 inches 
long, and a female with one 44 inches, so it cannot be said that the 
difference of measurement is sexual; nor is it of any value, as 
already stated, for a specific character. 


Wing. 
2 663, Sennett Coll. Tampico. 44 in. 
2 583, rh ea et 4; in. 
2 584, SS ae ¢ 4% in. 
2 568, ef a ig 44 in. 
— 28859, National Museum, Mazatlan. 42 in. 
? 50788, J ee x 3 in. 
f 50787; * ‘ es 4y in. 
S 3450, ue }in 
—- 58238, si ag ee 44 in. 
— 51479, rE . = 2 in. 
— 58237, “ “ “ 4g in, 
3d 30134, me te oe 4 in. 
& 43272, Amer. Mus. Nat: Hist.,N..Y. ‘ 42 in. 
— 43258, a AS PEG ef ei Jalapa. 42 in. 
é ——, Sennett Coll. Vera Cruz. 42 in. 
— 38187, National Museum. Orizaba. 44 in. 
on 31739) Mus. Comp. Zoél. Cambridge. —** tin. 
2 31737; a eh “i i 3 in. 
& 41626, National Museum. Cordova. 3 in. 
é -—>) Sennett Coll. Manzanillo. Lin. 
— 57608, National Museum. Tehuantepec. + in. 
& 58901, “ “ re 43 in. 


d 57615, és as ‘ 4§ in, 
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So 57614, National Musenm Tehuantepec. 4% in. 
2 57613, “6 “ce ce 42 in. 
2 59598, vid ti ‘a 4§ in. 
? 51609, ‘ ry i. 4§ in. 
— 106293, - uC Yucatan. Hitt. 
& 106292, EL ws Temax. 4% in. 
& 39241, ee fe Merida. 4 in 
— 50533, ee i Guatemala. 2 in. 
— 603278, ‘ ¥¢ ee 44 in. 
— 30765, ee oS ee 44 in. 
— 42700, ef ih ee 4+ in. 
— 30766, ee ae os Amen (ie 
— 28028, Amer. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y. a in. 
— 43260, s¢ Ue ss 1‘ s rat 42, ints 
— 43257; ey oA tal was - 3§ in. 
m= Geel Ey i < 5 3 i 4% in. 
— 28127, ee i ae he re a 3% in. 
23} 28128, cc “é ‘cc cc “<c 6c 4 in. 
& 112554, National Museum. Truxillo, Honduras. 4% in. 
oi lk2553; Be ee Le as 4% in. 
2 90921, “¢ “ Sucuya, Nicaragua. 4% in. 
g gog22, 6 sc c “ce 44 in. 


Dendrornis lacrymosa. 


Dendrornis lacrymosa LAwr. Ann. Lyc. Nat. Hist. Vol. VII, p. 467 
(1862).—Satv. Proc. Zoél. Soc. 1870, p. 193.—ScLatT. & SALv 
Proc. Zo6l. Soc. 1879, p. 523. ’ 


- 


Flabitat.—Costa Rica, Panama, Colombia (Truando, Schott). 
Antioquia (Salmon). 


Top of head, back, small and middle wing-coverts black, centre of each 
feather covered by a pale fulvous spot, pear-shaped and quite small on the 
head, increasing in size from the forehead, and becoming quite large and 
broadly elongated on the back. Larger wing-coverts bright rufous, with 
a broad black stripe on the edge of the outer web. Lower part of back, 
rump, and upper tail-coverts, wings and tail, dark cinnamon-red. Throat, 
buffy white. Sides ofhead pale buff streaked with blackish brown. Neck 
in front, and breast pale buff, each feather margined with black. Flanks, 
abdomen znd lower tail-coverts dark grayish-brown striped with pale buff, 
margined with blackish brown. Maxilla blackish brown, base of mandible 
pale yellow. Feet dark brown. Total length, 9} in; wing, 43? in.; 
tail, 48in.; bill, 13 in. Ex Type, Coll. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., N. Y. 
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In some specimens the throat is deep buff with a tinge of rufous 
on the abdomen and lower tail-coverts. Apparently younger 
birds have the underparts white tinged with buff, the feathers 
margined with dark brown. 


Dendrornis polysticta. 


Dendrornis polysticta Satv. & Gop. Ibis, 1883, p. 210.—SALv. Ibis, 
1885, p. 422.—Reicu. & Scuot. Jour. fiir. Ornith. 1885, p. 91. 


Hlfabitat.—Bartica Grove, British Guiana (Whiteley). 


‘‘Supra brunnea, capite summo nigricante, uropygio, alis et cauda ferru- 
gineis; capite summo, cervice et interscapulio cervino guttatis, guttis sin- 
gulis nigro marginatis; subtus gutture cervino, pectore et abdomine toto 
brunnescentibus, illo guttis cervinis nigro marginatis notato; rostri max- 
illa nigricante, mandibula interdum nigricante interdum ad basin flavi- 
cante, pedibus corylinis; long tota 8.5, alw 4.0, rostria rictu 1.5, tarsio.g.” 

“Obs. D. lacrymose affinis, sed guttis supra et subtus minoribus, ab- 
domine imo fere immaculato et tectricibus alarum brunneis diversa.” 

The above are Salvin and Godman’s description and observations. I 
have not seen the species. 


Dendrornis eytoni. 


Dendrocolaptes eytont SCLAT. Proc. ZoGl. Soc. 1853, p- 69. / 

Dendrornis eytont ScLatT. Cat. Am. B. p. 165, sp. 1013 (1862). —ScLaT, 
& Sav. Proc. Zo6l. Soc. 1867, p. 575. 

Dendrornis eytoni? Petz. Ornith. Bras. p. 45 (1868). 


Habitat.—Brazil, Capin River, Lower Amazon, Para (Wal- 
lace), Santarem (Riker). 


Head and nape black with central pale buff spots. Lower part of neck 
and back dark olive brown, centre of feathers with broad buff stripes mar- 
gined with black, the stripes becoming narrower towards the middle of 
the back. Lower part of back, wings, rump, upper tail-coverts and tail 
cinnamon, the tail darker than the wings, and ends of primaries dark 
brown. Throat white, upper part of breast and sides dark brown with 
broad, large, buffy white spots margined with black. Abdomen and under 
tail-coverts fulvous, obscurely striped with pale buff. Bill black. Feet 
black. Total length, 9% in.; wing, 43 in.; tail, 42in.; bill, r3.in. De- 
scription from an example from Santarem, Brazil, Coll. C. B. Riker. 


Dendrornis d’orbignyanus. 


. 


Nasica d’orbignyanus Pucn. & Larres. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 420, ex 
Peru: 
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FTabitat.—Bolivia, Guarayos, Chiquitos, a Dom. dorbigny al- 
tatus (Puch. & Lafres.). Peru? (Lafres.). Brazil, Matto Grosso 
(Smith). 

Crown black, centre of feathers with lengthened pear-shaped pale buff 
spots. Back of neck and upper part of back olivaceous brown with a red- 
dish tinge, and with a central buff stripe on each feather. Lower part of 
back and upper tail-coverts cinnamon-red. Wings and tail cinnamon- 
red, the tail being a darker shade. Throat pale buff. Underparts oliva- 
ceous brown with a reddish tinge, and striped with pale buff; these stripes 
broadest on upper part of breast, growing narrower as they descend and 
becoming nearly (in some specimens, quite) obsolete on the abdomen. 
Bill yellowish white. Feet black. Total length, about 9} in.; wing, 
5 in.; tail, 44 in:; bill, 14 in. 

Description taken from a specimen in the collection of the Academy of 
Natural Sciences of Philadelphia from Chiquitos, the locality of Lafres- 
naye’s type. 

This species is apparently distinct from the other members of 
Dendrornis from the fact, that the buff stripes on neck, upper 
part of back, and underparts are not margined with black. No 
other species is known so far as I am aware, that has not these 
spots or stripes margined with black, upon some one or other 
portion of the back or underparts. This character is especially 
emphasized by its describer, who states that ‘‘ses flammettes ne 
sont nullement circonscrites de notr ou de notritre sur les par- 
ties anterteures et sur le dos.” —Five specimens are before me, 
which I assign to this species, three of them are from the 
collection of the Philadelphia Academy of Sciences, and two from 
Matto Grosso in the collection of the American Museum of Natural 
History in New York. One of these last, No. 33,650, has on 
two of the feathers of the neck, a narrow black margin to the cen- 
tral buff stripe, but the other, No. 33,649, is entirely without black 
margins. The underparts on all the examples are more olivaceous 
than those of specimens of either D. rostripallens or D. guttata, 
which have a very decided reddish tinge. In a large series of speci- 
mens it would not be unlikely, I think, to find some with more or 
less black margins to the buff stripes on the dack, but the fact that 
these stripes on the entire underparts are without these black 
margins readily distinguishes d@ordzgnyanus from rostripallens, 
which has the breast stripes margined with black, and from vzd- 
tata, which has all the stripes on the underparts margined in the 
same manner. 
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The authors of this species, after their description, give its 
habitat as ‘*Guarayos, Chiquitos,” and at the end of the remarks, 
it is said ‘‘Le d’orbignyanus est du Pérou.” As Chiquitos lies 
to the east of the Andes in Bolivia, it is evident that there is some 
confusion here. I have seen no Peruvian specimens. 


Dendrornis rostripallens. 


Dendrornis rostripallens LAFRES. MS. Des Mors, Voy. Castel. Amer. 
Sud Ois. p. 45, pl. 12, fig. 2 (1856), ex Upper Amazon.—PELz. 
Ornith. Bras. p. 45 (1868) ;—zb¢d., Proc. Zo6l. Soc. 1882, p. 27.— 
Tacz. Ornith. Per. Tom. II, p. 176 (1884). 

Dendrornis pardalotus SCLAT. Cat. Am. B. p. 164, No. 1007 (1862), nec. 
VIEILL. 

Dendrornis guttata Tacz. Proc. Zoél. Soc. 1874, p. 529 (nec LicnT.).— 
SciaT. & SAtv. Proc. Zo6él. Soc. 1879, p. 622 (nec. LIcHT.). 


Hlabitat.— Colombia, Ecuador, Sarayacu (Buckley). Brazil, 
Matto Grosso (Smith). 


Crown and nape blackish brown, spotted with buffy white, the spots on 
the crown pear-shaped, on the nape elongated. Back yellowish brown, cen- 
tral portion of feathers pale buff, this color disappearing on centre of back. 
Rump and upper tail-coverts cinnamon-red. Chin white, throat deep 
buff, unspotted. Lower parts pale yellowish brown, inclined to reddish 
buff on the abdomen, conspicuously striped with deep buff, the stripes, on 
upper part of breast only, margined with black. These buff stripes usu- 
ally become obsolete on lower abdomen and vent, although in some speci- 
mens they are faintly visible. Wings cinnamon. Tail very dark chestnut. 
Bill, pale horn-color; in some examples, however, the lateral basal por- 
tion of the maxilla is blackish brown. Feet black. Length, 10} in. 
tog in.; wing, 41% to 4,4, in.; tail, 444 to4 in.; bill, 1,4 to 1,4 in. 

The above measurements are taken from a series of nine specimens and 
show the extremes. 


In his description of the type of this species, Lafresnaye makes 
no mention of any black margins to the buff stripes upon the 
breast, and if the type does not possess these it is questionable if 
the birds generally assigned to rostrzpallens do not really repre- 
sent some other form, as all writers describe them as having these 
stripes margined with black. The figure given by Des Murs does 
not satisfactorily indicate whether these black margins exist or 
not. However, I am led to believe that this was an oversight on 
the part of the describer of the species, since all the examples of 
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‘rostripallens’ from Lafresnaye’s collection have the buff stripes 
on the upper part of the breast margined with black. An ex- 
amination of the type, which is probably in the Paris Museun, is 
necessary to decide this point. I include among the synonyms, 
D. pardalotus given by Sclater in his ‘Catalogue of American 
Birds’, as one of the specimens contained in the Lawrence Collec- 
tion is labelledin Sclater’s handwriting, ‘‘ Dexdroruzs pardalo- 
tas) Noeilot my Cat. P..S.” 

The bills of the various specimens before me vary considerably, 
not only in color, as already noticed, but also in size, and this 
occurs in examples from the same locality. 


Dendrornis guttata. 


Dendrocolaptes guttatus Licut. Abhandl. Kénigl. Akad. Wissens. Berl. 
1818, p. 201; ¢zj¢d. Verz. Doubl. Zool. Mus. Berl. p. 16, no. 149 


(1823). 
Dendrornis guttata PELz. Ornith. Bras. p. 45 (1868). 


Flabttat.—Brazil, Bahia. 


Upper part of head blackish brown, each feather with a small, pear- 
shaped dark buff spot tipped with black. Back olive brown with reddish 
tinge, with elongated dark buff stripes bordered with black, these stripes 
becoming narrower towards the lower part of the back. Lower part of 
back and upper tail-coverts cinnamon-red. Throat deep rusty buff. 
Underparts rusty buff, conspicuously striped with reddish buff, all the 
stripes margined with black. On the abdomen these stripes have a red- 
dish tinge. Wings dark cinnamon; exposed portions of primary coverts 
olivaceous. ‘Tail dark chestnut. Under tail-coverts in some specimens 
have a rufous tinge. Bill has the maxilla dark brown, paler on the cul- 
men; mandible yellowish. Feet brownish black. Length, 9? in.; 
wing, 4} in.; tail, 4§ in.; bill, 13 in. Specimen described, No. 43,270, 
Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Lawr. Coll. 


This species is very nearly allied to D. rostripallens Lafr., and 
a question arises in my mind if they should really be regarded as 
distinct. The chief difference seems to be that the buff stripes on 
the underpart of the body in gattata are margined with black 
even upon the abdomen, while such margins in rostr¢pallens are 
restricted to the upper part of the breast. It appears to be a 
rather fine distinction, and can only be ascertained to be reliable 
from the examination of a large series of specimens. Unfortu- 
nately I have not been able to procure many examples from 
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Bahia, the locality from which the type came, but I doubt, with 
ample material to enable an opinion to be formed, whether the 
two forms could be kept apart. Of course if they should be 
proved to be but one species, rostrépallens with its synonymy 
would have to be included under the much older name of gwtta- 
ta. 


Dendrornis guttatoides. 


Nasica guttatotdes LAFRES. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 387, ex Colombia. 

Dendrornis guttatotdes DES Murs. Voy. Castel. Ois. p. 43, pl. xiii, fig. 
2 (1856).—Sciar. Cat. Am. B. p. 164, sp. 1008 (1862).—-SAtv. Ibis, 
1885, p. 422. 


Flabitat. Colombia (Lafres.), Cayenne (Sclater), Bartica 
Grove, British Guiana (Whiteley). 


Top of head and back of neck, black, with central pale buff spot on each 
feather, more elongated on the neck. Back reddish brown with rather 
broad central deep buff stripes, bordered with black; these stripes becom- 
ing narrower on lower partof the back. Rump and upper tail-coverts 
dark cinnamon-red. Cheeks pale buff streaked with dark brown. Throat 
whitish buff, uniform. Underparts dark olive brown, reddish on the cen- 
tre of abdomen, vent and under tail-coverts, each feather with a 
broad central streak bordered with black, these streaks whitish buff on the 
breast, becoming brighter and reddish on the abdomen, and indistinc, 
towards the vent. Wings and tail dark cinnamon. Bill short, dark 
brown, paler on basal half of mandible. Feet, horn brown. Total length 
gtin.; wing, 44 in.; tail, 43 in.; bill, 14 in. Type described, 
No. 2258, Coll. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist. 


The above description is taken from Lafresnaye’s type, which 
he states in the ‘Revue et Magasin’ (1. c.), as having been 
bought from a dealer with some other birds from Colombia. It 
was also obtained by Castelnau at Lorette. The type represents a 
very strongly marked and well defined species, not in any way 
resembling the J. ewttata with which its describer compared it. 
The entire underparts are conspicuously covered with broad buff 
stripes, and the bill, which perhaps is the strongest character, is 
very-Short and stout for the size of the bird. Oudart’s figure in 
Des Murs’s work gives no idea whatever of its appearance. The 
type isa fine specimen, and in perfect preservation. 
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Dendrornis triangularis. 


Nasica triangularis LAFReEs. Rev. Zool. 1842, p. 134; ¢b¢d., Mag. Zool. 
Ois. pl. 32 (1843); zbéd., Rev. et Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 418. 

Dendrornis triangularis ScLatT. Cat. Am. B. p. 165, sp. 1014, (1862).— 
Scrat. & Satv. Proc. Zoél. Soc. 1879, p. 622.—Tacz. Ornith. 
Pér. Tom. II, p. 177 (1884). 


Flabitat. Colombia, Ecuador, Peru, Ray-Urmana (Stolz- 
mann), Bolivia, Simacu, Prov. Yungas (Buckley). 


Top of head and nape blackish, each feather with a lengthened central 
buffy white spot. Back bright olive, with a few narrow buffy white lines 
onthe upper part. Upper tail-coverts cinnamon. Throat yellowish white, 
varying in depth of shade, each feather withan apical blackish brown 
margin. Entire underparts dark olive thickly covered with yellowish 
white triangular spots placed at the end of each feather. In some 
specimens these spots are rounded at the end instead of being of a trian- 
gular shape. Wings pale cinnamon, with the edges of the outer webs of 
all the feathers bright olive. Tail dark cinnamon brown. Bill blackish 
at the base, yellowish white for the remaining part. Feet, olive brown. 
Total length, 8$ inches.; wing, 44 in.; tail, gtin.; bill, 14 in. This 
description is from the type specimen, No. 2276, Coll. Bost. Soc. Nat. Hist 
Other specimens vary in their measurements as follows: Wing, 4'¢ to 
4% in.; tail, 44to 4% in.; bill, 14 to 14 in. 

There are three types of this species from the Lafresnaye col- 
lection before me, two of which are D. tréangularis, and the 
third is D. erythropygia Sclat. Whether this last came from 
Colombia with the.others, I have no means of ascertaining, as no 
locality was given uponany of Lafresnaye’s types. That author 
evidently did not perceive that he had two allied species in his 
possession. There is no doubt, however, which of the three 
specimens Lafresnaye considered as ¢rzangularés, as his des- 
cription and figure, poor as the latter is, point conclusively to the 
bird without the cinnamon rump, and with the throat feathers 
margined with a dark line and not spotted. 


Dendrornis erythropygia. 


Dendroxnis triangularts SCLAT. Proc. Zodl. Soc. 1856, p. 289 (nec 
LAFRES.). 
Dendrornis erythropygia SCLAT. Proc. Zodl. Soc. 1859, p. 366.—SaLyv. 
Proc. Zo6l. Soc. 1870, p. 193. 
Dendrornis erythropygia equatorialis BERLEP. & Tacz. Proc. Zoél. Soc. 
1883, p. 563-—Reicu. & Scnat. Jour. fiir. Ornith. 1886, p. gt. 
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Habitat.—Mexico, Jalapa (De Oca), Guatemala, Costa Rica, 
Veragua (Salv.), Panama (Lion Hill, near Aspinwall, McLean- 
nen), Chimbo, Ecuador (Stolzmann). 


Top of head and nape olive brown, each feather with a small apical 
light buff spot and a terminal blackish brown margin. Back olive brown 
each feather with a conspicuous, rather elongated, buffy white spot near 
the tip. Lower back and upper tail-coverts cinnamon-red. Throat och- 
raceous, with a small dark olive spot at the tip of each feather, these spots 
becoming terminal bars on the lower part of the throat. Entire under- 
parts dark olive, with a large pale yellow ovate spot at the tip of each 
feather. Wings and tail cinnamon, the tail slightly the darker in coloring. 
Bill: maxilla dark brown; mandible yellowish white. Feet black. Total 
length, 9§ in.; wing, 4# in.; tail, 4,4 in.; bill, 1} in. Ex Jalapa, Sp. 
Other examples vary as follows: wing, 43 to 4 in.: bill, 14 to 1 in. 

The range of this species, as defined by some writers, seems 
peculiar. It goes from Mexico on the north (the type and the 
bird above described both having been procured at Jalapa) 
through Guatemala, possibly Honduras and Nicaragua, although 
I have not seen specimens from those countries, and the Isthmus of 
Panama, whence thoroughly typical specimens were obtained by 
McLeannen. The typical form does not seem to be found in Costa 
Rica. It is apparently very distinct from D. ¢tréangu/larés, and 
it is somewhat surprising that so keen an ornithologist as Lafres- 
naye should not have perceived that he had two species before him. 


Dendrornis punctigula. 


Dendrornis punctigula RipGw. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. Vol. XI, p: 544 
(1888).—Sctiat. Ibis, 1889, p. 352. 

Habitat.—Costa Rica, Colombia, Truando (Schott). 

The only difference I can see between specimens from Costa 
Rica and those of D. erythropygia from all localities, is that 
the back is nearly uniform in its coloration with narrow whitish 
yellow stripes on the upper portion instead of the conspicuous 
spots seen on Sclater’s species. My material is not sufficient (I 
have only eleven specimens from Costa Rica), to enable me to 
determine the value of the claim that this bird represents a dis- 
tinct species. The fact that it is apparently surrounded by DP. 
erythropygta on the north and south, and that it also appears in 
Colombia, as I have a specimen of the Costa Rican form from 
Truando collected by Schott, would seem to indicate that it 
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would be extremely difficult to arrange in any satisfactory man- 
ner the geographical distribution of the two forms, and I think it 
not unlikely that with a good series of examples the two would 
run into each other without leaving any definable line of separa- 
tion. Mr. Ridgway refers this bird from Truando in his article 
on D. punctigula (\.c.), to D. erythropygia Sclat., but as it has 
no spots on the back, merely a few pale yellow lines, it is un- 
doubtedly the same as the Cost Rica bird. Mr. Ridgway’s identi- 
fication may, however, eventually prove to be correct. At all 
events the bird from Costa Rica separated by Mr. Ridgway is not 
restricted to that country, as is shown by the Truando specimen. 
It remains therefore for some one with better material at hand 
than I at present possess, to fix the status of the form called D. 
punctigula. 


Dendrornis obsoletus. 


Dendrocolaptes obsoletus Ittic. Licur. Abhand. KGnigl. Akad. Wissens. 
1818, p. 205, No. 10.— Licur. Berlin, Abhand. 1819, p. 203, 1821, 
p- 265. 

Picolaptes obsoletus LAFRES. Rev. Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 371. 

Nasica obsoletus LAFRES. Rey. Mag. Zool. 1850, p. 423. 


fTabitat.—Para, Brazil. 


‘“‘Rostro recto, valde compresso, cultrato, albicante, gulA maculisque 
guttata capitis, colli, dorsi et pectoris sordide albo-flavescentibus; digitis 
pro mole tenerrimis; gonyde porrecta, culminis apice sensim deflexo. 
Longit. tota, 8 pollices.” 


I do not know this bird. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Salvin and Godman’s Biologia Centrali-Americana—Aves.*—Volume I 
of this great work, the first signature of which bears date of September, 


* [Temporary Titlepage.] | Biologia | Centrali-Americana. | —— | Aves. | Vol. 1. | 
By | Osbert Salvin, M. A., F.R.S., &c., | and | Frederick DuCane Godman, F. R. 
S., &c. | == | 1879-1887. 

For a previous notice of this work (Parts I-X) see Bulletin Nuttall Ornithological 
Club, Vol. VI, No. 3, July, 1881, pp. 174-176. 
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1879, and the last that of April, 1887, has been issued. It is a large quarto 
of 512 pages of text, illustrated by 35 beautiful hand-colored plates* by 
Keulemans, the well-known ornithological artist and illustrator of Dres- 
ser’s ‘Birds of Europe’ and others of the more recent high-class European 
bird books. The classification adopted is that of Sclater and Salvin’s 
‘Nomenclator Avium Neotropicalium’ (1873), and the geographical field 
that embraced between the United States-Mexican boundary on the one 
hand and the Isthmus of Panama on the other, or the continental 
part of that portion of the western hemisphere designated by Professor 
Baird, in his ‘Review of American Birds’ (1864-66), ‘Middle America.’ 

Volume I of the ‘Biologia’ includes the whole of the Oscines, and is the 
only single and approximately complete work in existence on the special 
subject to which it pertains. The high reputation of the authors is of 
itself a sufficient guarantee that their task has been intelligently and thor- 
oughly performed, and has resulted in a grand work which is absolutely 
indispensable to students of New World ornithology, highly useful to 
those who labor in other geographical fields, and must long remain the 
standard authority on the birds of Central America. 

As was to be expected from the character of their previous writings on 
the same subject, the authors of the ‘Biologia’ treat their subject from the 
conservative standpoint to which English naturalists, for the most part, 
still adhere; and it isthe natural sequence of this method, but more es- 
pecially the unfortunate adoption of the purely binomial system of no- 
menclature, which affords most of the grounds for criticism; the very great 
importance of the work rendering such defects highly conspicuous. It. 
would have been better had the authors followed, to some extent at least, 
the rulings of the ‘Committee on Species and Subspecies’ of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union regarding the status of certain ‘Nearctic’ forms 
which have been so carefully investigated with the aid of large series of 
specimens on this side of the Atlantic, instead of depending on their own 
limited, and often misleading, material. In all probability, however, the 
remaining portion of the work will be less marred by errors of this kind, 
since Mr. Henshaw’s fine collection has been transferred to the British 
Museum, where it can readily be compared with that belonging to the 
authors of the ‘Biologia,’ also, we understand, to be deposited there as 
each group is worked up. : 

We have already remarked that the comparatively few defects of the work 
are chiefly the direct result of adherence to the binomial system, ‘‘pure and 
simple,” of nomenclature. When this is strictly followed, the finest dis- 
crimination and soundest judgment can hardly prevent inconsistent rulings 
as to rank of forms, some subspecies being elevated to specific rank, and 
others degraded to mere synomyms. Instances of this sortin Vol. I of 
the ‘Biologia’ are not numerous, but there are enough to be regretted; 
and since most of them affect forms belonging to the North American 


* While these illustrations are eminently satisfactory from an artistic point of view, — 
they might have been more accurate ornithologically, 
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fauna we may as well give a list of them: Turdus auduboni and T. swain- 
sonti are ranked as species, distinct from JZ. fallastiand 7. ustulatus 
(both of which are also given), as arealso Vireo cassint and V. plumbeus; 
Pyranga coopferé is recognized as specifically distinct from P. @stiva; 
Melospiza montana and M. heermanni are also regarded as species, the 
latter, by the way, being not M. keermanni but M. fasctata mexicana, one 
of the most strongly marked of the many geographical forms into which 
M. fasciata has become differentiated. The same rank is accorded 
Cardinals tgneus, though the equally distinct form belonging to southeas- 
tern Mexico (C. cardinals coccineus) is referred to C. virgtnianus,* and to 
Chondestes strigatus, although the latter is no more different from C. gram- 
macus than Spizella soctalis arizone, Passerculus sandwichensis alaudinusy 
and Coturniculus passerinus per pallidus are from S. soczalis, P. sandwich- 
ensts and C. passerinus, respectively, these three trinomials being given as 
mere synonyms of the binomials which follow. The differences between 
the two forms of Chondesfes are, in fact, of exactly the same character as 
those which exist between the forms of Sfzzella, Passerculus, and 
Coturniculus, above mentioned; and if Chondestes strigatus is recognized 
asa species, so also should be Spzzella arizone, Passerculus alaudinus, 
and Coturaniculus perpallidus. But to accord these specific rank would 
be a violation of our knowledge of their relationships, for every ornitho- 
logist who has compared large series of specimens knows that they inter- 
grade completely with their eastern or western representatives along the 
line where their habitats merge together, just as does Chondestes gram-. 
macus strigatus with the true C. grammacus. 

Icterus cucullatus nelsoni is given asa distinct species (J. zelsonz), while 
an equally marked variation, in the opposite direction, from the typical 
form, J. c. tgneus,t is considered the same as JZ. cucullatus. 

These instances show clearly how useful, if not indispensable, is the 
modified form of the binomial system of nomenclature, which has been 
adopted and, as consistently as possible, followed by the Committee of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union, and not a few of the working ornitholo- 
gists of Europe as well. 

In other cases, we regret to see forms which, in the light of material 
contained in collections on this side of the Atlantic, appear to be distinct 
enough to merit at least subspecific recognition, utterly ignored, except 
that their names are given in the synonymy. Such as these are the Mex- 
ican and Guatemalan Bluebirds (Szadza stalis azurea and S. s. guatemale), 
which are called simply S. szalzs; Icterta longicauda (1. virens longicauda 
of American authors), which is considereda synonym of J. vérens, yet is 
quite as different from the latter as is Pyranga cooferi from P. e@estiva; 
and the following additional but no less conspicuous cases: The several 
South American forms of Proguve which have uniform blue-black males 


*On this subject see ‘Proceedings of the United States National Museum,’ Vol. 
VIII, 1885, pp. 569-570. 
+ See ‘Proceedings of the United States National Museum,’ Vol. VIII, p. 19. 
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are referred to P. subts; all the Central American Mockingbirds except 
the northern MZ. polyglottos, which occurs also in Mexico, are referred to 
the South American AZ. g¢lvus, a species which apparently extends no 
farther north than Guatemala, if, indeed, it occurs beyond Costa Rica, 
the Mexican forms which have been referred to it being at least sub- 
specifically distinct.* The bird called Molothrus eneus includes two very 
distinct species, MZ. @neus (Wagl.) and M. robustus Cab., but up to the 
time the ‘Biologia’ was published the differences between them had not been 
pointed out.t The Meadowlarks are ‘lumped’ into one species, Sturnedla. 
magna, notwithstanding two very distinct forms (probably species), 
S. magna mexicana and S. neglecta, occur in Mexico, besides a third 
(S. hkippocrepis) in Cuba. Under the name Afkelocoma californica, 
which belongs to a form whose range certainly does not extend into Mex- 
ico, except as a well-marked subspeciest in the peninsula of Lower 
California, are included the A. sumichrasti§ and A. cyanotis||, purely 
Mexican forms, whose respective ranges are separated from that of 
A. galifornica by the intrusion of A. woodhousez, in Arizona. The name 
Aphelocoma ultramarina, even if belonging to either of the forms which 
are referred to it, also covers, according to the synonymy, three well- 
marked forms, one of which is undoubtedly specifically distinct from the 
others. This is the A. couch?, a smaller and much shorter-tailed species 
than A. steberz?, with whiter under parts, the sides of the head much lighter 
and brighter blue, and the tail less graduated, found in the Mexican States 
of Tamaulipas and Nuevo Leon; A. szeber¢z of southern Mexico and its 
much paler and grayer northern race A. s. ar¢zone being larger every way, 
with the tail proportionally longer as well as much more rounded, besides 
differing in the darker under parts and darker and less bluish color of the 
sides of the head. The two strongly marked forms of Nazthoura are 
likewise considered identical; yet no one having a series of speci- 
mens from the Rio Grande Valley and an equal number from Yuca- 
tan or Guatemala, without specimens from intermediate localities, would 
think of uniting them under one name. _ It is true that they inter- 
grade; but if they did not, we should be justified in considering them dis- 
tinct species (LY. duxwosa and X. guatemalensis) ; recognizing, however, the 
fact of one extreme grading into the other, through specimens from inter- 
mediate localities, we should zo¢ be justified in thus naming them, a tri- 
nomial designation for the more recently named form (XY. luxuosa guate- 
malensis) expressing their relationship much better. 


* See ‘Proceedings of the United States National Museum,’ Vol. V, pp. 10-12} 
Vol. VIII, p. 562, and Vol. X, p. 506. 

+They were first formally separated, as Cadlothrus eneus and C. robustus, in the 
writer's ‘Manual of North American Birds’ (p, 589), in 1887. 

} 4. c. hypoleuca, ‘Manual of North American Birds,’ p. 356. 

§ History of North American Birds, Vol. II, p. 283; Cat. B. Brit. Mus. Vol. III, p. 

14; Man. N. Am. B., p. 356. 

|| Man, N. Am, B., p. 357. 
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We cannot agree with the authors of the ‘Biologia’ in referring Zono- 
trichta vulcanit Boucard to the genus Zonotrichia, and Fringilla chlorura 
Aud. to the genus Embernagra, although the reasons given for such 
reference have been carefully considered. Regarding the former, these 
reasons are as follows: ‘‘This somewhat abnormal Zonotrichia was 
removed from this genus and placed in Funco by Mr. Ridgway chiefly 
on account of the color of the irides, which are yellow as in F. 
cinereus and its allies. No Funco has a spotted back in the adult nora 
tail of uniform color.” This statement however does not fairly represent 
the reasons given for considering the bird more a Funco than a Zonotrt- 
chia, for. while we said that ‘‘it agrees perfectly in its generic charac- 
ters with the former, except that the back is streaked, while there is no 
white on the lateral tail-feathers,” the color of the iris was mentioned 
only incidentally, as was also its alpine habitat. It is true that no other 
species of Funco has, when adult, a streaked back or lateral tail-feathers 
without a considerable white patch, and most of the species of Fusco also 
have a dark brown iris. But it is equally true that no species of Zonotré- 
chia *is without white wing-bands and very conspicuous black stripes 
on the head (or else with the head wholly black). Not one of them has 
the bill so slender as in ‘ Z.’ vulcan?, the tarsi so lengthened, or the tail so 
short, compared with the wing. In all these structural characters it agrees 
closely with Fuxco alticola, as it does also, veryclosely too, in the uniform 
dull grayish head with distinctly blackish lores, the general coloration of 
the under parts, and the absence of wing markings; while a close inspec- 
tion will discover distinct remains of the white tail-patches. In fact, 
were it not for the broad black streaks on the back, we doubt whether its 
reference to Funco would ever have been questioned. We admit that it is 
not a typical member of that genus; but if it is to be referred to one or 
the other, reasons for its reference to Funuco appear to very greatly pre- 
ponderate.f 

No special reasons are assigned for placing the bird which we have been 
accustomed to call Pzpclo chlorurus in the genus Embernagra, but this is 
apparently done on account of some resemblance in coloration, the bird 
in question and the typical Ambernagre having the wings and tail 
uniform olive green. The numerous and considerable differences of form, 
however, appear to have been overlooked, as well as the fact that other 
species of PzAclo approach P. chlorurus in one point or another of its 
aberrant coloration. All the true Ambernagre have the tail either 
decidedly shorter than the wing or else not any longer; P. chlorurus, on 


* We consider the genus Zonotrichia a true Nearctic type, including only those 
species which belong to the North American fauna, ‘They are all of boreal or alpine 
distribution, breeding chiefly north of the United States except at high elevations. 

t If the streaked back of ‘Yunco’ vulcani is sufficient to exclude it from the genus 
Funco, why should not the streaked back (and plain or finely streaked head) of ‘#méer- 
nagra platensis exclude that species from the genus Zmdernagra, all the other species 
of which have plain backs and conspicuously striped he ads? 
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the other hand, has the tail much longer than the wing as do also the 
other species of Péfilo. No true Embernagra has a rufous pileum, but 
some true Prpclos have; no Embernagra has a white throat-patch and 
malar stripe, but such markings occur in Prpélo rutélus. Further, the olive 
green wings and tail of P. chlorurus are reproduced in P. macronyx and 
P. chlorosoma, large species of the black-headed and -chested and rufous- 
sided group, while P. complexus* combines with the general plumage of 
the P. maculatus group the white throat-patch and rufous pileum of P. 
chlorurus, although these markings are less developed. 

Notwithstanding the strong conservatism of the authors of the ‘ Biolo- 
gia,’ genera have fared well by them, and we observe with pleasure that 
such familiar and well-marked groups or types as those which until recently 
were familiar to us as Lophophanes, Peucedramus, Oporornis, Passercu- 
lus, and Coturniculus, degraded to the rank of subgenera by the A. O. U. 
committee, are recognized as genera. It matters little whether these are 
true genera or not; they are well-defined groups except Peucedramus, and 
that is an isolated or monotypic form, with characters as well defined as 
those of many so-called genera which have never or seldom been chal- 
lenged. The species of Merula, however, are all ranged under Turdus; 
and, with this single exception, we have no particular fault to find with 
the treatment of genera, although from the A. O. U. standpoint some of 
the generic names should be different, or differently spelled, (e. ¢. AZy- 
adestes instead of Mytadectes, Helmitherus instead of Helminthotherus, 
Helminthophila instead of Helminthophaga, Compsothlypis instead of 
Parula, etc.). : 

There are a few forms given under names which belong to allied spe- 
cies or races, but they were either separated subsequent to the printing 
of the pages on which they occur or so soon before that the authors 
probably had not become aware of such separation. The bird called 
Rhodinoctchla rosea is a case of this kind; the Mexican bird was 
named PR. rosea schistacea in December, 1878,f and should probably be 
ranked as a species, not only on account of its marked differences of color- 
ation-and proportions from 2. rosea but also because of the wide separa- 
tion of its habitat. 

We have already { criticised the change of name in the Cliff Swallow 
from Petrochelidon lunifrons (Say) to P. pyrrhonota (Vieill.) and the 
reasons given for objecting to this change we still believe to be valid. 

We have endeavored to point out as fully as possible the defects — from 
our standpoint — of this work, both as resulting from the insufficient ma- 
terial examined and the adoption of rules of nomenciature different from 
those which have been in vogue among American orthinologists, as well 
as the different views entertained by the authors regarding the question of 
species and subspecies. The small number of these defects in a work of 
such, magnitude shows how well the authors of the ‘Biologia’ have per- 
formed their task. 


* See Proc. M. S. Nat. Mus., Vol. IX, pp. 147-1 48. 
Tt Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., Vol. I, p. 247. 
} Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., Vol. IX, p. 139, foot-note, 
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In conclusion we would say that by far the most unsatisfactory feature of 
the work is its slow progress. The first volume covers only about one third 
of the entire field, yet seven and a half years are comprised between the 
dates of publication of the first and last signatures. At this rate, we may 
look for the completion of the work not sooner than the close of the pres- 
ent century! It is to be hoped, however, that the authors may manage to 
hasten its completion, for, until the remaining families shall have been 
treated, any work done by others in the same field will be, necessarily, 
premature. — ROBERT RIDGWAY. 


Saunders’s Manual of British Birds.*—The purpose of the present 
volume is ‘‘to convey as much information “zg ¢o date as may be practi- 
cable in exe volume.” The plan of the work, as the author says, ‘‘may 
justly be called Procrustean,” just two pages being allowed to each 
species, the matter consisting of a full-length figure and a page and three 
quarters of text. Very few of the wood-cuts are new, nearly all being from 
‘*the blocks from which the illustrations were struck for the four editions of 
Yarrell’s ‘British Birds’,” to which, however, have been added figures of 
many of the recent wanderers to Great Britain, and a few fresh figures 
of other species, including the Great Auk. In this small space the author 
has compressed a fair statement of the habitat and migrations of each 
species treated, of course, with special reference to its status as a British 
bird; a summary of its life-history, and a description of its external 
characters, including seasonal, sexual and other phases of plumage. 

There is neither synonymy nor any bibliographical references, and 
the generic diagnoses are given in the ‘Introduction’, under their respec- 
tive orders and families, arranged mainly in accordance with the B. O. U. 
‘List of British Birds.” The work is thus ina true sense a ‘Manual’,—an 
epitome of what is most interesting and most useful to the general reader. 
The addition of analytical keys and tables would perhaps have made the 
book more useful to the young student without greatly increasing the 
cost or size of the ‘Manual’. 

The number of species considered as unquestionably entitled to be 
reckoned as British is 367; a few others are incidentally mentioned, re- 
specting the status of which there are conflicting opinions. ‘‘The species 
which have been ascertained to breed within the United Kingdom during 
the present century may be taken as 200; about 70 non-breeding wanderers 
have occurred fewer than six times, and 59 others are more or less infre- 
quent visitors; while 38 species annually make their appearance on migra- 
tion or during the colder months, in some portion of our long, narrow 
group of islands or the surrounding waters” (p. v). 


’ 


* An Mlustrated Manual | of | British Birds. | By | Howard Saunders, F. L. S., F. 
Z.5S., &c. | Editor of the Third and fourth Volumes of ‘‘Yarrell’s History of | British 
Birds,” Fourth Edition. | With Illustrations of nearly every Species. | [Monogram:] 
London: Gurney and Jackson,t1, Paternoster Row. | (Successors to Mr, Van Voorst.) | 
1889,—8vo, pp. xl + 754, with 3 maps, and ‘367 illustrations,” 
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The author displays much conservatism, both in respect to the admis- 
sion of alleged stragglers, and in the matter of subspecies. Thus a num- 
ber of North American species often entered in British lists are ruled out 
on the ground that the specimens taken were in all probability escaped 
cage-birds, or ‘‘assisted” wanderers, or as ‘‘not likely to be genuine visi- 
tors.” His position on the question of races is shown by his treatment 
of the British Tits, in several of which he admits the existence of ‘‘cli- 
matic races,” but declines to give them recognition in nomenclature. 

Three maps accompany this excellent work. The first is a ‘Bathy-oro- 
graphical map of the British Isles and surrounding seas’; the second isa 
map of Europe, also bathy-orographical, and the third is a ‘North Polar 
Chart,’ useful as showing the range of birds breeding in the Arctic 
regions.—J. A. A. 


Notes on Sport and Ornithology.*—His Imperial and Royal Highness, 
the late Crown Prince Rudolf, of Austria, was well known for his 
enthusiastic interest in ornithology. His ‘Notes on Sport and Orni- 
thology’ is a series of pleasantly written sketches of ornithological expedi- 
tions, followed by a number of more formal ornithological papers. The first 
of these sketches is entitled, ‘Fifteen Days on the Danube,’ and occupies 
the first 227 pages of the book. Accompanying the Prince on this journey 
were, among others, the late Dr. Eugen von Homeyer, the younger 
Brehm, Hodek, father and son, and other more or less well-known natur- 
alists and sportsmen, besides a retinue of hunters, guides and valets. 
The trip was made in the steamer ‘Vienna,’ which left Pesth with the party 
on the 22d of April, 1878. The special object of the journey was the 
solution of the question of whether the ‘Stein’ and Golden Eagles were 
or were not distinct species. The narrative here given recounts in a 
delightful way the experiences and successes of each day’s hunt, giving 
incidentally a graphic picture of the low, somewhat marshy forests of the 
lower Danube, and their feathered inhabitants. Eagles and Vultures, and 
the larger birds of prey generally, together with Cormorants, Storks, and 
Herons, were the chief objects of quest, the smaller birds coming in for 
only a small share of attention. Among the ornithological results of the 
expedition were 9 Vultures, 29 Eagles, 24 Hawks, 8 Cormorants, 12 Storks, 
15 Herons, and various smaller birds, the total numbering over 200 speci- 
mens and about 70 species. Much interesting information is given 
respecting the habits of many of the species mentioned, particularly of 
the Vultures and Eagles. 

Next follow ‘Extracts from a Journey in the East’ (pp. 229-390), describ- 
ing an ornithological trip in Lower Egypt and in Palestine, made in 
February, March, and April, 1881. The narrative is replete with interest- 


*Notes | on] Sport and Ornithology | by | His Imperial and Royal Highness the 
late Crown Prince | Rudolf of Austria. | Translated, with the Author's permission, by C, 
G. Danforth, | [Monogram.] London: | Gurney and Jackson, | Paternoster Row. | 
(Successors to Mr, Van Voorst,) | 1889 — 8vo. pp. viii + 648, 
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ing notes of travel and sport, largely ornithological. Over 1000 specimens 
were taken, representing about 125 species of birds and 15 species of 
mammals. 

About 50 pages are devoted to ‘Ornithological Sketches from Spain,’ 
andrelate mainly to Vultures and Eagles, of which eight or nine species 
are more or less formally treated. ‘Ornithological Sketches from the 
East’ seems to be a systematic, annotated list of the birds observed during 
the ‘Journey in the East’ mentioned above. 

The numerous minor papers give notes on birds observed in the vicinity 
of Vienna, during January 1 to June 1, 1882, November, 1883, February, 
1884, and December, 1885, and include two papers on ‘Hybrid Grouse,’ 
and an annotated list of birds observed on the coast of Dalmatia and 
Istria. An excellent index concludes this very entertaining book of 
nearly 650 pages.—J. A. A. 


Doan’s Birds of West Virginia.*—The writer of this list spent the time 
from August 1 until November, 1888, travelling through the State stopping 
for a few days each at some fifteen different places. He says :—‘‘During 
the last five weeks in the field the inclemency of the weather was such that 
it was impossible for me to do any collecting whatever; and as the season 
was far advanced and the remaining time short, my explorations were 
necessarily hurried. Much valuable time was lost in travelling in order 
to reach all the different districts, many of which are widely separated and 
remote from railroads. By far the most productive and satisfactory work 
was done at Buckhannon and vicinity during the month of August. The 
following list [of 200 species] contains all species that I personally identi- 
fied, together with a few additions from Mr. William Brewster’s paper on 
the ‘Birds of Ritchie County,’ and W. E. D. Scott’s ‘Birds of Kanawha 
County.’” He also acknowledges his ‘‘indebtedness to Dr. J. R. Mathers 
and Mrs. E. L. Day, of Buckhannon, for valuable notes on several species 
with which I did not meet.” In spite of the fact that his field work was 
all done later than August 1, the author does not hesitate to enter many 
species as summer residents, and in the same bold spirit he gives others 
as winter residents, either at a guess, or upon some authority which he 
does not quote. Among all these unreliable statements are one or two 
records that would be valuable, if we dared believe them. There are 
others that are quite easy to believe, as the assertion that the Woodcock is 
‘ta lover of low damp places,” or that “Turkey Buzzards feed upon carrion 
and are very useful birds.” 

Cynical readers may be amused to notice that, according to the author’s 
cbservations, ‘‘in eastern Pennsylvania” various of the insect-eating spe- 
cies stilladhere with surprising fidelity to the diet prescribed for them 
some years ago by Mr. T. G. Gentry. 


* Bulletin No. 3, | of the | West Virginia | Agricultural Experiment Station | at | 
Morgantown, W. Va., | December, 1888, | — | Prepared under the Auspices of the 
West Virginia Agri- | cultural Experiment Station. | By Wm. D. Doan. | —| John A. 
Myers, Director, | Birds of West Virginia, 8vo pp. 41-88. 
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What object there can have been in publishing such a worthless pro- 
duction as this (10,000 copies were distributed), it is hard to imagine. 
We notice it chiefly to call attention to the folly and uselessness of issuing 
local lists that are based on few and imperfect observations. Every be- 
ginner in ornithology seems beset by a desire to print a list of the birds of 
his own neighborhood, and thinks himself quite competent for the task. 
The fact is there are few things that require such long training and ex- 
ceptional talents to make the results of real value. Even thena list should 
not be published unless based on years of constant field-work or unless 
the region treated is practically unknown ground. It is, nevertheless, an 
excellent thing for the beginner to prepare his local list,—but for his 
own use. It gives him some valuable practice; its incompleteness may 
stimulate him to further discoveries; and it will doubtless afford him that 
most invaluable lesson,—how easy it is to make mistakes, and many of 
them.—C. F. B. 


The Quadrate Bone in Birds.*—A paper by Miss Mary L. Walker treats 
of the quadrate bone of birds, describing one or more specimens from 
typical examples of each of the various groups proposed by Huxley. The 
quadrate is shown to have a characteristic shape in the different species 
examined, and from hastily running over a considerable number of crania 
it is apparent that the quadrate possesses much taxonomic importance. 
Its value, however, will doubtless prove to be comparative rather than 
positive, and will be found in the fact that it furnishes an additional point 
in summing up the evidence in any given case. Some of the facts brought 
forward in the paper show very clearly that, like most characters of birds, 
the form of the quadrate will need to be checked by others, and that, as 
has so often been said, it is not by any one character, but by the resultant 
of many, that birds must be classified. None of the Machrochires were 
examined by Miss Walker, and it may be said that the quadrate of Hum- 
mingbirds, Swifts, and Goatsuckers are built on the same general plan, 
the resemblance between Swifts and Goatsuckers in this particular being 
especially noticeable. The paper is confessedly ‘‘a short, and indeed, pre- 
liminary study,” and it is to be hoped that we may soon see it extended, 
for we cannot have too many aids in the classification of birds, and each 
additional taxonomic character is to be welcomed.—F. A. L. 


Minor Ornithological Publications.—There has not been much of orni- 
thological interest in the literary monthlies since they were last noticed 
in this department. Harper’s Monthly since Vol. LXXI (see Auk, II, 
372) has contained nothing in Vols. LXXII-LXXIX worth noticing here. 
Scribner's Magazine has so far (Vol. I-VI) contained no ornithological 
matter. The Century Magazine was last noticed (Vol. XX VI, 1883) in the 


*Studies from the Museum of Zodlogy in University College, Dundee. Edited by 
D'Arcy W. Thompson, Professor, I. On the Form of the Quadrate Bone in Birds, 
By Mary L, Walker, 
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‘Bulletin of the Nuttall Ornithological Club,’ Vol. VIII, 1883, p. 238; 
since then it has contained, in Vols. XXVII-XXXIX (Nov., 1883-April, 
1890) the following (Nos. 1636-1644). 

1636. Bird Enemies. By John Burroughs. ‘The Century Illustrated 
Monthly Magazine, Vol. XXXI, No. 2, Dec., 1885, pp. 270-274. 

1637. Feathered Forms of Other Days. By R. W. Shufeldt. /écd.. 
No. 3, Jan., 1886, pp. 352-365.—Illustrated with figures of Camptolaimus 
labradorius, Plautus impennts, and several fossil birds. 

1638. Birds’ Eggs. By John Burroughs. Jb¢d., Vol. XXXII, No. 2, 
June, 1886, pp. 273-278. 

1639. Sea Birds at the Farne Islands. By Bryan Hook. /d¢d., No. 4, 
Aug., 1886, pp. 557-564.—A popular sketch, illustrated. 

1640. Notes from the Prairie. By John Burroughs. /dd., No 5, 
Sept. 1886, pp. 784-790.—Contains a few notes on the Sand-hill Crane. 

1641. The Sportsman's Music. By W. J. Henderson. Jbid., Vol. 
XXXIV, No. 3, July, 1887, pp. 413-417.—With cuts, and musical notation 
of songs, of several birds. 

1642. Bird Music. By Simeon Pease Cheney. Jézd., Vol. XXXV, No. 
6, April, 1888, pp. 845-848 (Szalia séalis and Merula migratoria); tbid., 
Vol. XXXVI, No. 1, May, 1888, pp. 147-149 (Partridge and Owls) ; zdzd., 
No. 2, June, 1888, pp. 254-256 (/ceferus galbula, Turdus mustelinus, T. a. 
pallasii, T. fuscescens) ; thid., No. 3, July, 1888, pp. 416-417 (Melospiza 
fasctata, Spizella pusilla); tbid., No. 5, Sept., 1888, pp. 718-719 (Jc- 
teria virens, Dolichonyx oryztvorus, Antrostomus vociferus) ; ibid., Vol. 
XXXVII, No. 1, Nov., 1888, p. 97 (Urinator timber) ; tbid., Vol. XX XVIII, 
No. 2, June, 1889, pp. 234-235 (Sturnella magna, Pipilo erythrophthal- 
mus, Piranga erythromelas, Spinus tristis). — With musical notation 
of songs. 

1643. Doves. By E. S. Starr. Jb¢d., pp. 698-703. — Contains some 
account of a nesting of EHcfopistes migratortus. 

1644. Bird Music: Songs of the Western Meadow-Lark. By Charles 
W. Allen. /dd., No. 6, Oct., 1888, pp. go8-g11.—With musical notation. 


The Atlantic Monthly, last noticed (Vol. LIII, No. 318, April, 1884) in 
Vol. II, p. 373, of ‘The Auk’, has since contained in Vols. LIII-LXIV 
(1884-1889) the following (Nos. 1645-1669). 

1645. The Bird of Solitude. By Olive Thorne Miller. ‘The Atlantic 
Monthly,’ Vol. LIII, No. 320, June, 1884, pp. 753-758.—A popular account 
of the characteristics of Turdus mustelinus and T. a. pallasiz. Reprinted 
in ‘Bird Ways,’ Boston, 1885, pp. 13-29. 

1646. Bird Gazing in the White Mountains. By Bradford Torrey. 
Ibid., Vol. LIV, No. 321, July, 1884, pp. 51-59. — Reprinted in ‘Birds in 
the Bushs Boston, 1885, pp. 75-102, entitled ‘In the White Mountains’. 

1647. In the Haunts of the Mockingbird. By Maurice Thompson. 
Ibid., No. 325, Nov., 1884, pp. 620-627.—Reprinted in ‘By Ways and Bird 
Notes,’ New York, 1885, pp. 5-22. 

1648. Wénter Birds about Boston. By Bradford Torrey. Jbzd., Vol., 
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LV, No. 328, Feb., 1885, pp. 160-168. — Reprinted in ‘Birds in the Bush,’ 
Boston, 1885, pp. 185-210. 

1649. A Ruffian in Heathers. By Olive Thorne Miller. Jdzd., No. 
330, April, 1885, pp. 490-495. — Passer domesticus. Reprinted in ‘Bird 
Ways,’ Boston, 1885, pp. 151-159. 

1650. A Bird Lover's April. By Bradford Torrey. Jbd., No. 331, 
May, 1885, pp. 692-7o1.— Reprinted in ‘Birds in the Bush,’ Boston, 1885, 
pp- 211-241. 

1651. A Bit of Bird Life. By Olive Thorne Miller. /d/d., Vol. LVI, 
No. 333, July, 1885, pp. 70-74.—Agelatus phaeniceus. 

1652. ‘‘Upon the Tree Top.” By Olive Thorne Miller. /dzd., No. 336, 
Oct., 1885, pp. 533-540.—Habits of Zeterus galbula. 

1653. A Tricksy Spirit. By Olive Thorne Miller. /é¢d., No. 337, 
Nov., 1885, pp. 676-685.—Mrmus polyglottos in captivity. 

1654. The Genesis of Bird Song. By Maurice Thompson. Jézd. 
Vol. LVII, No. 343, May, 1886, pp. 613-619.—A popular sketch of the 
paleontological history and the vocal apparatus of birds. 

1655. Confesstons of a Bird’s-Nest Hunter. By Bradford Torrey. 
Tbid., Vol. LVIUI, No. 347, Sept., 1886, pp. 336-345. — Reprinted in ‘A 
Rambler’s Lease,’ Boston, 1889, pp. 70-98. 

1656. A Bird of Affairs. By Olive Thorne Miller. Jd¢d.. Vol. LIX, 
No. 352, Feb., 1887, pp. 178-183.— Cyanocttta cristata in captivity. 

1657. The Mockingbird’s Nest. By Olive Thorne Miller. J/é¢d., No. 
354, April, 1887, pp. 514-524. 

1658. Flutterbudget. By Olive Thorne Miller. J/d¢d.; No. 355, May, 
1887, pp. 678-682.—Harporhynchus rufus in captivity. 

1659. A Woodland Intimate. By Bradford Torrey. Jbzd., Vol. XL, 
No. 359, Sept., 1887, pp. 349-355-—Remarkable tameness in Vireo solitar- 
zus. Reprinted in ‘A Rambler’s Lease,’ Boston, 1839, pp. 22-44. 

1660. The ‘‘Wise Bluebird.” By Olive Thorne Miller. /dzd., No. 
360, Oct., 1887, pp- 455-460. 

1661. The Blue Fay. By Olive Thorne Miller. Jéz¢d., Vol. LXI, No. 
364, Feb., 1888, pp. 266-270.—Habits in captivity. 

1662. Virginia’s Wooing. By Olive Thorne Miller. J/é¢d., No. 365, 
March, 1888, pp. 362-366.— Cardinals cardinalis in captivity. 

1663. A Déscord in Feathers. By Olive Thorne Miller. /éd¢d., No. 
367, May, 1888, pp. 701-705. 

1664. A Green Mountain Corn-field. By Bradford Torrey. Jé/d., 
Vol. LXII, No. 369, July, 1888, pp. 47-51.—Various birds mentioned. 
Reprinted in ‘A Rambler’s Lease,’ Boston, 1889, pp. 99-113. 

1665. Home Life of the Redstart. By Olive Thorne Miller. /dzd., No. 
371, Sept., 1888, pp. 353-358. 

1666. A Movember Chronicle. By Bradford Torrey. J/é¢d., No. 373, 
Noy., 1888, pp- 589-594. — Mention of various species observed in eastern 
Massachusetts. Reprinted in ‘A Rambler’s Lease,’ Boston, 1889, pp. 121- i 
139: 

1667.. The Solitaire. By Olive Thorne Miller. Zé7d., Vol. LXIII, 
No. 375; Jan., 1889, pp. 105-110.—Myadestes obscurus in confinement. 
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1668. The ‘‘Black-capped” Baltimore. By Olive Thorne Miller. 
Tbid., Vol. LXIV, No. 382, Aug., 1889, pp. 265-270.—J/clerus galbula in 
captivity. 

1669. December Out-of-doors. By Bradford Torrey. /ézd., No. 386, 
Dec., 1889, pp. 752-761.—Various birds noted in eastern Massachusetts in 
December, 1888. 


Lippincott’s Magazine during the years 1879-1889 (Vols. XXIII-XLIV) 
yields only the following (Nos. 1670, 1671). 

1670. Leach Birds. By Nathan Clifford Brown. ‘L2ppincott’s Month- 
ly Magazine, Vol. XXIII, May, 1879, pp. 620-626.—An illustrated sketch 
of various species found on the beaches [near Scarboro, Maine ?]. 

1671. Notes ox the Intelligence of Birds. By Mary Treat. J/d¢d., Vol. 
XXIV, Sept., 1879, pp- 359-364. — On habits of various species in New 
Jersey. 


The Popular Science Monthly, Vols. XIV-XXXVI (Nov., 1878-April, 
1890), besides various articles copied from other periodicals, contains the 
following (Nos. 1672-1677). 

1672. Motes ona Few of Our Birds. By Uarry Merrill. ‘Zhe Pop- 
ular Science Monthly, Vol. XVII, No. 3. July, 1880, pp. 386-392.—Inter- 
esting notes, especially on breeding habits, of various birds in Maine. 

* 1673. Land Birds in Mid-ocean. By George W. Grim. Jbid., Vol. 
XXIV, No. 2, Dec., 1883, pp. 207-209.—A few interesting facts and sugges- 
tions. 

1674. The Social Life of Arctic Birds. By Dr. Alfred E. Brehm. 
Ibid., Vol. XXVIII, No. 2, Dec., 1885, pp. 209-216.—A popular sketch of 
the habits of several species. 

1675. Bird Migration. By Barton W. Evermann. J/éd/d., Vol. XXX, 
No. 6, April, 1887, pp. 803-810.—A popular review of the subject and its 
study in America. 

- 1676. The Home of the Great Auk. By Frederic A. Lucas. J/6id., 
Vol. XXXIII, No. 4, Aug., 1888, pp. 456-464.—An account of the writer’s 
visit to Funk Island. 

1677. Birds with Teeth. By Otto Meyer, Ph. D. Jbcd., Vol. XXXVI. 
No. 3, Jan., 1890, pp. 382-389.—A short illustrated sketch of several fossil 
species.—C. F. B. 


Publications Received. — Allen, J. A. On the Maximilian Types of 
South American birds in the American Museum of Natural History. 
(Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., II, No. 3, pp. 209-276, Dec. 1889.) 

Anthony. A. W. New Birds from Lower California, Mexico. (Proc. 
Cal. Acad. Sci., 2d Ser., II, pp. 73-82, Nov. 1889.) 

Berlepsch, Hans von. Systematische Verzeichniss der von Herrn 
Gustav Garlepp in Brasilien und Nord Peru im Gebiete des oberen Ama- 
zonas gesammelten Vogelbilge. (Journ. f. Orn. 1889, pp. 289-321, pl. 
ili.) 
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Bryant, W. E. A Catalogue of the Birds of Lower California, Mexico. 
(Proc. Cal. Acad. Sci., 2d Ser., II, pp. 237-320, Dec. 1889.) 

Fellmer, Lt. Experimente iiber Hin- und Riickflug der Militar-Brief- 
tauben. Berlin, 1889, 8vo. pp. 32. 

Fisher, A. K. Evening Grosbeaks in New York. (Forest & Stream, 
XXXIV, 1890, pp. 64, 65.) 

Foster, L.S. The Snowy Owl. (Forest & Stream, Dec. 26, 1889.) 

Gurney, J. H. [Notes on some East African Birds.] (Ibis, Jan. 1890, 
pp- 126-128.) 

Leverkuhn, Paul. (1) Ueber Farbenvarietiten bei Vogeln. (Journ. f. 
Orn. 188g.} (2) Der ornithologische Nachlass Adolf Meyer’s, Beitriige zur 
Kentniss der Avifauna der Provinz Hannover. (Ibid.) (3) Siidamerikan- 
ische Nova aus dem Kieler Museum. (Ibid.) (4) Ein Flug durch die 
Schweiz. (Zeits. f. Orn. 1889.) (5) Monatschrift des Deutschen Vereins 
zum Schutze der Vogelwelt. Index der ersten zw6lf Jahrgang, 1876-1887. 
(6) Litterarisches iiber das Steppenhuhn, HI Revue, nebst Original Mit- 
theilungen iiber die 188Ser Invasion. (Monats. Deutsch. Ver. zum 
Schutze der Vogelwelt, 1889.) (7) Die V6gel unseres Gartens in 
Hannover. (Ibid.) (8) The Dicky Bird Society. (Ibid.) (9g) Lit- 
terarisches. (Ibid.) (10) Sections- und Krankheitsberichte. (Ibid.) 
(11) Beschreibung zweier Rackelhaihne und einer hahnenfedrigen Auer- 
henne. (Die Schwalbe, Jahr. XIII.) (12) Welche V6gel nennt der 
Koran? (Zeits. fur ges. Orn., IV.) (13) Der Wiedehopf in den Legen- 
den der Araber. (Zool. Gart. Jahr. XXX.) 

Meyer, A. B. Beschreibung der bisher unbekannten Weibchen von 
Astrarchia stephanie und Epimachus macleayane. (Journ. f. Orn., 
1889, pp. 321-326.) 

Nehrling, H. Nord-Amerikanische Vogelwelt. Heft 6. 

Reichenow, Ant. Systematisches Verzeichniss der Végel Deutschlanes 
und des angrenzenden Mittel-Europas. Berlin, 1889. Svo. pp. iv + 68, 

Ridgway, R. Scientific Results of Explorations by the U. S. Fish Com, 
mission Steamer Albatross. II.—Birds collected on the Island of Santa 
Lucia, West Indies, Abrolhos Islands, Brazil, and at the Straits of Magel- 
lan in 1887-88. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XII, 1889, pp. 129-139-) 

Sennett, Geo. B. Bird Legislation. (Rep. Pennsylvania State Board 
of Agriculture, 1889.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. (1) Osteological Studies of the Subfamily Ardeine. 
(Journ. Comp. Med. & Surg., Oct. 1889.) (2) Contributions to the Com- 
parative Osteology of Arctic and Sub-Arctic Water-birds. Parts V and VI. 
(Journ. Anat. & Phys., XXIV, pp. 89-116, 169-187, pll. vi-viii, xi, xii.) (3) 
Progress in Avian Anatomy for the years 1888-89. (Journ. Comp. Med. 
& Vet. Arch., Jan. 1890.) (4) On the Position of Chamea in the Sys- 
tem. (Journ. Morph., III, No. 3.) 

Stejneger, L., and F. A. Lucas. Contributions to the Natural History 
of the Commander Islands. X.—Contribution to the History of Pallas’s 
Cormorant. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XII, pp. 83-94, pll. ii-iv.) 

American Field, XXXII, Nos. 25, 26; XXXIII, Nos. 1-10. 
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American Journ. Sci., Jan.-March, 1$go. 

American Naturalist, July-Oct., 1889; Jan.-Feb., 18go. 

Canadian Record of Science, III, Nos. 7, 8, 1889; IV, No. 1, 1890. 

Forest and Stream, XXXIII, Nos. 22-26; XXXIV, Nos. 1-7. 

Maine Ornithologistand Odlogist, I, No. 1, March, 18go. 

Naturalist, The. A Month. Journ. Nat. Hist. for North of England, 
Nos. 174-176. 

Observer, The. (Portland, Conn.), I, Nos. 1-3. 

Odlogists’ Exchange, II, No. 11, Feb. 1890. 

Ornis, Internat. Zeits. fiir die gesam. Orn. Heft 4, 1889. 

Ornithologisches Jahrbuch, I, Heft 1-2, Jan.-Feb., 1890. 

Ornithologist and Odlogist, Dec. 1889-Feb. 1890. 

Ornithologists’ and Odlogists’ Semi-Annual, I, No. 1, Jan. 1890. 

Ottawa Naturalist, Oct.-Dec., 1889; Jan.-Mch., 18go. 

Proceedings of the Ornithological Sub-section of the Canadian Insti- 
tute, for the year 188g. 

Zoologischer Anzeiger, No. 323. 1889. 

Zodlogist, Jan.-Mch., 18go. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


The Appearance of the Razor-billed Auk (Alca forda) on the Coast of 
North Carolina.—Not long since Lieut. D. F. Foley, U.S. N., sent to 
the Department of Agriculture a head, wing, and foot of the Razor-billed 
Auk for identification. He stated that the bird was shoton February 15, 
1890, in Lookout Cove, North Carolina, and that others were observed 
at the same place. 

As far as known to the writer, this locality is the most southern 
point from which the species has been obtained. In a previous number 
of ‘The Auk’ (IV, 1887, 158) Mr. Frederick S. Webster records a specimen 
from Norfolk, Virginia.—A. K. FisHer, M.D., Washington, D. C. 


The Great Auk in the U. S. National Museum.—The Great Auk in the 
collection of the U. S. National Museum has recently been remounted by 
Mr. N. R. Wood, and is thereby greatly improved in appearance. A\l- 
though the specimen is more than fifty years old, the skin proved to be in 
fair condition, although naturally so venerable a bird needed careful ma- 
nipulation. 

_ Like nearly all mounted specimens of the Great Auk this was far too 
long, and even now that it has been shortened between two and three 
inches still remains at least so much longer than in life. 

Measured along the curve the length of the stuffed specimen is a little 
more than twenty-nine inches from tip of beak to root of tail, while a 
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large skeleton, similarly measured, is but a trifle more than twenty-five 
inches in length. 

A life-sized, colored photograph of the bird as it appeared before re- 
mounting is preserved in the collection. —F. A. Lucas, Washington, 
JONG: 


Eggs of the Florida Dusky Duck. A set of the eggs of the Florida 
Dusky Duck (Azas fulvigula) were taken by Mr. O. A. Quartermain on the 
Banana River, Florida, May 22, 1889 .The set contained ten eggs, which 
are almost white in color, showing a very faint tinge of green when held 
in the light. An average specimen measured 2.15 X 1.60 inches.— 
CHARLES B. Cory, Boston, Mass. 


Another Capture of the Widgeon (Azas penelope) on the Atlantic 
Coast.—On January 11, 1890,I saw a very fine adult male hanging in a 
marketman’s stall in New York City, near Washington Market. On in- 
quiry, I learned that it had been shipped from Baltimore to New York, 
and doubtless was shot on Chesapeake Bay. It was hanging amongst a 
lotof Dusky Ducks (Azas obscura) with which it was said to have been 
received. It has been mounted and placed in the collection of the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History, New York. Its fresh measurements 
were as follows: length, 495 mm.; alar expanse, 850 mm.; wing, 260 
mm.; tail, 116 mm.; culmen, 34 mm.; tarsus, 40 mm.—EDGAR A. 
Mearns, M.D., Fort Snelling, Minn. 


Capture of a Specimen of Somateria dresseri in the vicinity of Ottawa, 
Canada.—On November 7, 188g, after a strong easterly storm the writer 
shot a young male of this species, in the plumage of the female, while 
flying up the River Ottawaa short distance below the City. This is, I 
believe, the first specimen obtained in this locality.—Gro. R. WHITE, 
Ottawa, Canada. 


The Red Phalarope on Lake Erie.—I take pleasure in making the fol- 
lowing record of the occurrence of the Red Phalarope (Cry mophilus fult- 
carius) on Lake Erie at the mouth of the River Raisin, Monroe, Michigan. 
On October 24, 1888, Mr. Ralph Brandreth noticed the bird sitting in the 
water andshotit. It was in summer plumage. It was mounted, and is 
now temporarily in my possession.—RosrT. B. LAwrence, New York 


City. 


Recent Occurrence of the Turkey Vulture in Eastern Massachusetts.— 
Messrs. Goodale and Frazar, the Boston taxidermists, have lately 
mounted a Turkey Vulture which was shot at Essex, Massachusetts, Nov. 
16, 1889 The species has been bought for the Essex County collection of 
the Peabody Museum of Salem. There are records.of four previous occur- 
rences in the State, one by Samuels (Agr. Mass., Secy’s Rep. 1863, App., 
p- xviii) of two specimens taken in 1863, another by Maynard (Nat. Guide, 
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1870, 137) of a bird seen in Waltham, August, 1867, and a third by Mason 
(Auk, VI, Jan., 1889, p. 71) of anexample shot in West Falmouth, Sept. 9, 
1888. Two supposed ‘‘Massachusetts instances,’ referred to by Dr. Coues 
in New England Bird Life (II, 1883, 137), have been since shown by Mr. 
llenA (Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., No 7, 1886, 242 (foot- note), to really 
relate to Maine instead of Massachusetts.—WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


Harlan’s Hawk a Race of the Red-tail, and not a Distinct Species.— 
An adult specimen belonging to the Iowa College Museum, Grinnell, 
Iowa, which Dr. Merriam has kindly submitted to me for examination, is 
so clearly intermediate between B. harlanz and B. borealis that I have no 
longer any doubt that the former is simply a peculiar variation of the 
latter, in which the coloration of the tail is chiefly affected. In this Iowa 
specimen the plumage is in every respect, except the tail, that of typical 
B. borealis, while the tail has the curious mixed coloration so character- 
istic of the so-called B. harlanz. The ground color of the tail is chiefly 
white, but this is much broken by numerous longitudinal mottlings and 
spots or other markings of dusky in longitudinal series, both webs of the 
feathers being thus marked. Most of the rectrices have a greater or less 
amount of rufous suffusion along the edge of the outer web, while the 
inner web of the middle feather on the right side is almost entirely 
rufous, though this color is broken by the usual dusky blotches; all the 
rectrices have a suffusion of rufous near their tips, which are narrowly 
white, the subterminal dusky bar of typical B. doreal’s being slightly 
indicated by dusky blotches and rather extensive dark brownish gray 
shading. In addition to the distinct dusky markings and rufous washes, 
many of the rectrices are washed with brownish gray on portions of their 
outer webs, this gray wash being also more or less mottled or blotched 
with darker. The specimen is probably a female, the measurements being 
as follows: Wing, 16.75 inches; tail, 9.35; culmen, t.10; tarsus, 3.20 (un- 
feathered portion in front, to tips of feathers, 1.16) ; middle toe, 1.75; the 
outer toe about .15 longer than the inner. 

The technical name of Harlan’s Hawk should therefore be changed to 
Buteo borealis harlani (Aud.).—RosBert RipGway, Washington, D. C. 


Capture of a Third Specimen of the Barn Owl in Massachusetts.— 
Through the kind offices of Mr. J. A. Farley I have just obtained a Barn 
Owl (Strix pratincola) which was taken by Mr. C. T. Wood at South 
Westport, Massachusetts, Dec. 30, 1888. It is a male in fine plumage 
and waszmounted by Mr. H. P. Babcock of New Bedford. Mr. Wood 
writes that he shot the bird ina bushy pasture on ‘Horse Neck’, within 
a few rods of a salt creek. The specimen is, I believe, only the third that 
is known to have been taken in Massachusetts.—WILLIAM BREWSTER, 
Cambridge, Mass. 
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The Great Gray Owl in Lewis County, New York. — I take pleasure in 
recording the capture of the Great Gray Owl (Scoféaptex cinerea) in this 
locality. It is, I believe, the first authentic instance of its capture in this 
County (Lewis). It was shot by a farmer in the town of Watson, Dec. 17, 
1889, and is now in my collection. The farmer said that he was slaugh- 
tering swine, and the Owl flew from an adjoining piece of woods, alight- 
ing ina tree in the yard (doubtless attracted by the fresh meat). The 
bird, which was an adult female, was in very poor condition and the 
stomach was empty.—JAMES H. MILLER, Lowvzélle, N. Y. 


Picoides arcticus in Central New York.—The Arctic Three-toed Wood- 
pecker is undoubtedly one of the rarest winter visitants in central New 
York, and its occurrence in Onondaga County in the vicinity of Syracuse 
has, I believe, never been made public. It is with pleasure therefore that 
I record two instances of its capture that have come under my notice. 

On December 25, 1883, Mr. E. F. Northrup took a specimen ina 
swamp a few miles north of the city, but through ignorance of its value 
delayed skinning it until too late. I saw the bird on several occasions 
doing duty as copy for a water-color sketch, and tried to secure possession 
of it, but without success, and to my disgust it was finally thrown into an 
ash barrel as unfit to skin. A mention of this capture was made 
in Bulletin No. 1 of the Biological Laboratory of Syracuse University, 
published in February, 1886, by Morgan K. Barnum, entitled ‘List of the 
birds of Onondaga County.’ This Bulletin, however, was not a success, 
and beyond a few copies given to applicants and friends the entire issue 
was stored away in the College archives. 

The second specimen, an immature female, was taken at Tully, New 
York, on February 22, 1889, by my friend Mr. J. A. Dakin who kindly 
consented that it should form a part of my own collection. He in- 
forms me that it was exceedingly shy and difficult of approach, and that 
it was only after a long pursuit and some sharp manceuvring that it was 
finally secured.—E. M. Hassprouck, Washington, D. C. 


The Red-bellied Woodpecker in Northwestern New Jersey. -— I shot a 
female Red-bellied Woodpecker (Melanerpes carolinus) at Newton, New 
Jersey, on the 16th of November, 1889. I have only found this species in 
northern New Jersey on one or two occasions, but it is of more frequent 
occurrence in the southern part of the State.—STewart Lewis, American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City. 


Food of Young Hummingbirds.—July 2, 1887, Mr. E. S. Hoar of Con- 
cord, Mass, founda Ruby-throated Hummingbird’s nest in his garden. 
It was saddled on the drooping branch of an apple tree about eight feet 
above the ground, and contained two eggs which were hatched July 4. 
On the 7th Mr. Hoar kindly allowed me to inspect the nest and its con- 
tents. The young were then nearly as large* as their mother, and were 


*It is remarkable that they should have attained so large a size in so short a time, 
They did not, however, leave the nest until July 18. 
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covered with pin-feathers of a dark brown color. Their bills were perhaps 
a quarter of an inch long, wide at the base, and in general shape not un- 
like the bill of a Dexdrozca, but more depressed. 

Taking a station near the tree I watched the nest for two hours (from 
Ir A.M. tor P.M.). During this period the female visited it three times. 
At her first coming she fed the young, and after brooding them for forty- 
five minutes, buzzed about in the tree (not once leaving it) for about a 
minute. She then returned to the nest and fed the young again, one of 
them twice in succession. Immediately afterward she flew off out of sight 
and was absent sixteen minutes. At the end of this time she came direct- 
lv to the nest, fed each young bird once, brooded both for six minutes, 
and then again flew away not reappearing during the remaining twenty 
minutes of my stay. 

Her manner of feeding her offspring was as foilows: Alighting on the 
edge of the nest, her tail pressed firmly against its outer side in the man- 
ner of a Woodpecker, her body erect, she would first look nervously 
around, then thrust at least three quarters of the total length of her bill 
down between the upraised open mandibles of the young bird. Next she 
would shake her head violently as if disgorging something; then, with 
their bills glued tightly together, both birds would remain, for the space 
of several seconds, perfectly immovable save for a slight, rapid, pulsating 
or quivering motion of the mother’s throat. The actual contact of the bills 
lasted once four seconds, once six seconds, and twice eleven seconds, the 
time being taken witha stop watch. The male did not appear at all. 
The young were perfectly silent. The mother in brooding them kept 
moving restlessly about as if she were trampling on them. 

The close and prolonged contact of bills, the shaking of the mother’s 
head, the subsequent quivering motion of her throat, and, above all, the 
fact that after sitting on the nest nearly an hour she fed the young a 
second time without once leaving the tree in the interim, convinced me 
that the method of feeding was by regurgitation. 

The character of the food thus supplied I could not, of course, ascertain 
without killing and dissecting one of the young, a proceeding which my 
kind-hearted host would certainly not have sanctioned. 

The observations above detailed were made at a distance of about ten 
yards from a point only a few feet below the level of the nest, and with 
the aid of a powerful field glass. As the day was clear and the light strong 
I could see the birds nearly as well as if I held the nest in my hand.— 
WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge, Mass. 


Remarks on certain species of Dendrornis.— Since my paper on Den- 
drornis tas been printed, the American Museum of Natural History has 
received from the Vienna Museum the three species mentioned in a foot- 
note to page 163, viz.: D. ocellata Spix, D. spixé Less., and D. elegans 
Pelz., and I am therefore able to publish my conclusions in this number 
of ‘The Auk.’ 
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The specimens of D. ocellata, so determined by von Pelzeln, before me 
are marked male and female, and differ from each other in the general 
smaller dimensions and shorter bill of the female. These examples can- 
not be separated from D. weddelii Lafres., with the types of which 1 have 
compared them. 

If therefore these specimens from von Pelzeln have been compared with 
Spix’s type and found identical, then Lafresnaye’s species must become a 
synonym of D. ocedlata, but if not, then Iam still in doubt as to what 
D. ocellata really is. If Spix’s type is still in existence, this point could 
be easily settled by the Continental ornithologists. 

A single example of D. sfzxz, and which agrees fairly well with Spix’s 
description and figure, shows that this species is very nearly related to D. 
guttatoides Lafres., but differs in much more slender bill, generally smaller 
dimensions, and different coloration on the back and under parts, with, 
however, the same character of spots. It may be described as follows: 
Top of head and back of neck brownish black, each feather with a central, 
pale buff, tear-shaped spot, more elongated on the neck. Back, yellow- 
olivaceous-brown with broad, central, buff stripes bordered with black. 
Rump and upper tail-coverts dark cinnamon. Throat pale buff, each 
feather indistinctly margined with pale brown. Entire under parts gray- 
ish-olive-brown, each feather with a broad, central, buff streak, margined 
with black, some of these streaks on upper part of breast being a bright 
buff. Wings and tail dark cinnamon. Bill long and slender, dark 
brown, paler at the tip. Feet horn brown. Length, 8} in.; wing, 3 
* in.; tail, 32 in.: bill, 1; in. Specimen described No. 48,149, collection 
American Museum of Natural History ex Para (Natterer). 

In my key of the species D. sfzxz will have to be removed from the 
position given it and placed after D. guttatotdes as ‘‘C. Bill long, slen- 
der, longer than head. ‘Throat and stripes on breast buff.” 

D. elegans Pelz. is a very distinct species, and well characterized by the 
description quoted from the Orn. Bras. Its position in the key is. quite 
correct.—D. G. ELtiot, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., New York City. 


The Purple Grackle at Charleston, South Carolina.—Mr. Wayne has at 
length taken true 2. guéscula near Charleston. The specimen, which 
he sends me for examination, is a female in high plumage. I cannot see 
that it differs at all from several of the females in my collection from the 
Middle States. It was shot by Mr. Wayne, Nov. 30, 1889, at Pinopolis, a 
ew miles from the City proper.— WILLIAM BrewsTER, Cambridge, Mass. 


Quiscalus quiscula eneus Killing and Catching Goldfish.—During the 
past summer, while noting the condition of my goldfish pond I frequently 
found many bodies of these fishes floating, bearing evidence of some sharp 
instrument having been used to effect their death: deep incisions, holes, 
and grooves intheir heads and backs, etc. Carefully killing every King- | 
fisher and all the Herons, Bitterns being wholly absent, I became very 
much puzzled at the constant loss of life among these pretty fish of which 
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I have, I presume, some 3000 individuals in the pond. I first observed 
this evidence of destruction early in May last, and it was not until late in 
July that I detected the cause of it. 

Large flocks of Quéscalus g. eneus make their home annually from early 
spring till late every fall, in the pine, spruce and hemlock groves which 
belong to my grounds; as I do not raise cereals, and devote my land to 
fruit culture, I regard these birds as the most valuable of their kind to me, 
and never have permitted them to be shot at or disturbed on my premises. 
Going down to my pond, as usual, in quest of Kingfishers, I happened to 
take notice of a Crow Blackbird in the act of striking quickly with its bill 
into the water at the edge of the bank. Wondering what it found there 
for food, I cautiously approached, sneaking behind the shelter of an ever- 
green and bed of flowering shrubs. This bird had struck a small goldfish 
as it came up to the water’s edge—struck it in the centre of its head with 
the sharp point of its bill. This blow only stunned the fish, but rendered 
it unable to dart away, although it could still squirm and wriggle; the 
Blackbird was earnestly trying to land its prey by repeatedly striking 
the fish so as to get a beak hold, which it finally did after many failures. 
Catching sight of me, it at once flew away, leaving the writhing and mor- 
tally wounded victim upon the earth. The mystery of that peculiar de- 
struction of my goldfish was thus solved. 

The habit of goldfish whereby they suck and bore at and into the grassy 
and mossy edges of a pond as they feed, renders them a comparatively 
shining mark for Quéscalus.—HENRY W. ELLIoTT, xear Cleveland, Ohio. 


The Evening Grosbeak at Montreal.—Mr. William Brewster in a note 
to ‘Forest and Stream,’ Feb. 6, 1890, records the occurrence of the Even- 
ing Grosbeak ( Coccothraustes vespertina) in eastern New Hampshire and 
Massachusetts, and Dr. A. K. Fisher of Washington, D. C., also Mr. Ie 
Alden Loring of Oswego, N. Y., and Mr. J. L. Davison of Lockport, N. Y., 
records its occurrence in New York State, between the dates of Dec. 14, 
1889, and Feb. 1, 1890. My attention was drawn to its occurrence here 
by Mr. Caulfield, taxidermist, one having been shot in this city by 
Mr. John H. R. Molson’s gardener in the last week in January, 1890, and 
four at Laprairie, on the south side of the St. Lawrence River about 
nine miles above Montreal, on Feb. 5. I saw two of these birds after 
they were stuffed. I believe this is the first record of their occurrence in 
this district.—ERNEST D. WINTLE, Montreal, Canada. 


Coccothraustes vespertina in Erie County, N. Y.—On the 15th of April, 
1887, Mr. B. W. Fenton of Buffalo shot a pair (male and female) of Even- 
ing Grosbeaks at Brant, Erie County, N. Y., and brought the male’s head 
to the late Charles Linden for identification. This observation was pub- 
lished by Prof. Linden in the ‘Forest and Stream,’ Vol. XXVIII, 1887, p. 
367. This is, I believe, the first record from New York State which is 
backed by a specimen: the above-mentioned head is now in the collection 
of Mr. A. H. Alberger of Buffalo, and places the record beyond cavil. 
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On Jan. 10, 1890, Mr. D. W. Fenton observed a flock of nine Evening 
Grosbeaks in our City Park, and on the following day with his assistance 
I was able to secure three specimens, two females and one immature 
male. ‘The birds were very tame, and were feeding on the seeds of the 
maple. 

On the 18th of January, 1890, Mr. Geo. Harris of West Seneca, Erie 
County, received a fine male of this species, which had been shot at 
West Seneca. He was informed that the bird was in full song ona low 
bush when shot, and that no more were seen at the time. 

These facts, excepting the Harris record, are also embodied in a 
report to ‘Forest and Stream’ (Vol. XXXIV, 1890, pp. 64, 65,) by Dr. 
A. K. Fisher.—W. H. BerGroLp, M. D., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Evening Grosbeaks in Vermont. — During the last few weeks, there has 
been around my house here, a flock of Evening Grosbeaks ( Coccothraustes 
vespertina), consisting of about a dozen individuals, more than half males 
in the most brilliant plumage. They seem especially fond of the seeds 
still hanging ona box elder tree.—W. W. Cooke, Burlington, Vermont, 
Feb. 20, 1Sgo. 


Coccothraustes vespertina at Amherst, Massachusetts.—On January 8, 
1890, I was visited by a farmer from the southern part of Amherst, who 
had with him a bird he desired me to name for him. I recognized it at 
once asa male Coccothraustes vespertina in fine adult plumage. The man 
said his boy had shot it a day or two before as it was perched on the top 
of a cherry tree near his house. ‘There were two together but the other 
escaped. The one that he shot he said was singing finely at the time, 
and seemed much brighter colored than the other. We have had very 
mild weather this year and no snow at all. 

I had no difficulty in obtaining a good skin, and soon it will grace the 
collection of Amherst birds in the Amherst College cabinet.—HuBerr L. 
CLARK, Amherst, Mass. 


Evening Grosbeaks in Hampden County, Massachusetts.—A few days 
since Mr. Rufus E. Bond brought into the Museum of the Worcester Nat- 
ural History Society an Evening Grosbeak which was killed by Mr. Louis 
James in East Brimfield, Mass., on February 1. Neither of these gentle- 
men knew the bird, but thinking it might be something of interest to the 
Museum Mr. Bond, who is a member of the school board of Fishdale, at 
once brought it tous. A small flock of the birds, perhaps a dozen in all, 
had been seen about the house for several days. The bird is an adult 
male in fine plumage. I have preserved it for our collection. 

Some of the cyclonic storms of the past month have been followed by 
strong west winds. This may account for the presence of the birds so far 
to the east of their usual habitat.—E. H. Forsusun, Worcester, Mass. 
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The Evening Grosbeak in Connecticut.—A female Evening Grosbeak 
(Coccothraustes vespertina) was shot at Gaylordsville, Conn., March 10, 
1890, by Mr. E. H. Austin of that place, who kindly forwarded it to me. 
Mr. Austin writes that it was one of four or five that came near his house, 
and that one of them was very yellow,probably an adult male. Gaylordsville 
a district of the town of New Milford—is on the Housatonic River, 
but a few miles from the New York State line.—C. K. AVERILL, JR., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 


Evening and Pine Grosbeaks in Ontario. *—Large and numerous flocks of 
these two species (Coccothraustes vespertina and Pinicola enucleator) have 
appeared this year in the Province of Ontario. They are reported from 
Kingston, Toronto, southern Peel Co., and Hamilton; no doubt more ex- 
tended observation would show a universal distribution at least along the 
northern shore of Lake Ontario. The first comers of this migration were 
observed about New Year’s Day, and since then large numbers of both 
species have been reported from all points under observation. Some- 
times the species are in separate flocks, and sometimes together. When 
not associated with the Pine Grosbeaks, the Evening Grosbeaks have 
usually been observed on the ground, where their actions are much like 
those of the Pp7lo erythrophthalmus; the food that they find there is 
seeds of maple (Acer saccharinum?), stones of choke cherry, and common 
ed haws; these latter are found in their stomachs all crushed, no doubt, 
by the powerful mandibles of the birds. 

The Pine Grosbeaks are usually seen feeding on the berries of the 
mountain-ash, and the crops and gizzards of many that have been shot 
have been found crammed with the seeds of the black ash, divested of the 
outer covering in most cases. 

This migration is so great and so unusual that all the papers have had 
notices of it, and every one about here who makes any pretention to 
being a naturalist has added numerous examples of both species to his 
collection. 

It is interesting to note that last winter there were no records here for 
the Evening and but one or two for the Pine Grosbeaks; the winter was 
a severe one, while this is unusually mild so far (Jan. 27), so it seems as 
if the abundant food supply, rather than any climatic conditions directly, 
might have had to do with the migration. —ERNrst E. THompson, 
Toronto, Ont. 


The Ipswich Sparrow in Georgia.—I took on Jan, 8, 1890, a fine male 
specimen of the Ipswich Sparrow (Ammodramus princeps) on ‘Jack’s 
Bank,’ a bleak, grassy coast island, just south of the Altamaha River, in 
Glynn County, Georgia. On Jan. 15 I secured another specimen, a 
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*For further records of the eastward movement of Evening Grosbeaks during 
the past winter see the following: ‘Forest and Stream’, Vol. XXIV, Feb. 6, 1890, pp. 
44,45; Feb. 13, pp..64,65; Feb. 27, pp. 103 1043 March 6, p. 123; March 73, p. 1433 
March 20, p. 167; March 27, p. 187.—‘Ornithologist and Odlogist’, Vol. XV, No, 
2, Feb., 1890, pp. 27-28; No. 3, March, 1890, p. 46. 
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female, within a hundred yards of where the first was shot, and on Jan. 27 
I saw another in the same place, but failed to secure it. This evidence 
leads me to believe that this bird may be found, in swtable places. all 
along the coast, at least as far south as this. The place resembles, in 
everything except climate, their favorite haunts on the south shore of 
Long Island, N. Y. 

I believe this record extends its range considerably south, at least on 
the Atlantic coast.--W. W. WorTHINGTON, Shelter Island, N. Y. 


The Acadian Sharp-tailed Sparrow and Scott’s Seaside Sparrow on the 
Coast of South Carolina. — Among a large number of Sharp-tailed Spar- 
rows which have been collected for me on the coast of South Carolina, I 
find no less than five typicalexamples of Ammodramus caudacutus subvir- 
gatus. Three of these were taken at Frogmore by Mr. Hoxie in the spring 
of 1886 (2 March 19, g April 19, @ April 20), the remaining two near 
Charleston by Mr. Wayne in the autumn of 1889 (2 Oct. 25, g Oct. 30). 
My South Carolina series, as a whole, indicates that typical cawdacutus is 
the prevailing form, zelsov¢ next in numbers, and subvirga/us the least 
common. It furnishes no evidence that any one of these forms breeds in 
the State. There is, I think, no previous record — at least no specific 
record—of the occurrence of sudvirgatus in South Carolina. 

I have also a Seaside Sparrow (a female) killed near Charleston by Mr. 
Wayne, Oct. 29, 1889, which Mr. Allen considers ‘‘quite far on the way 
towards peninsule and * * * perhaps nearer this form than it is to marr- 


timus,” and which Mr. Wayne assures me is very much darker than any 
specimen that he has hitherto taken. All the autumn and winter exam- 
ples which he has sent me, except the one just mentioned, are typical 
maritimus. I have seen no breeding Seaside Sparrows from any locality 
on the coast of South Carolina, but the form which I found breeding in 
the salt marshes at St. Mary’s, Georgia, in 1877, was unmistakably marz- 
zimus, not one of the dozen or more birds that I preserved (several of 
them were taken with nests and sets of eggs) showing the slightest ap- 
proach to fenznsule. In view of these facts it is hard to explain the occur- 
rence of fenénsul@ in autumn or early winter* at points north of St. Mary’s, 
unless it may be assumed that a few individuals of this subspecies occa- 
sionally wander northward in autumn, from their breeding grounds on 
the Gulf Coast. —WILLIAM BREWSTER, Cambridge, Mass. 


Passer domesticus in Cape Breton.—It seems noteworthy that the 
House Sparrow made its first appearance in Cape Breton coincidently 
with the completion of the Cane Breton Railroad, during the month of 
November last. It is probable that the Sparrow followed up the line of 
the road under construction, attracted by the grain and other supplies 
transported.—W. P. Cougs, Cambridge, Mass. 


* Mr. Allen has recorded (Auk, V, Oct., 1888, p. 420) a ‘‘typical 4. m. peninsule” 
shot at Sapelo Island, Dec. 14, 1887. I have also two specimens from the same locality 
(@, Dec. 1, § , Dec. 3, 1887) which although not quite typical, must be referred to 
peninsula, 
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Shrikes. of Minnesota.—Not exactly knowing the true position held by 
he Shrikes of Minnesota, I submitted a small series of four to Mr. Ridg- 
way for identification, two from Minneapolis, which were dark colored spec- 
imens, and two, which were much lighter, from Lanesboro in the southern 
part of the State. 

The following was the result of the examination. He says: ‘‘None of 
your Shrikes are typical of either Zudovictanus or excubttorides, all being 
intermediate between the two forms. The specimen I have marked ‘A’ 
[one of those from Minneapolis] comes nearest the former, but is not 
dark enough in the coloration of the upper parts; the others come deci- 
dedly nearer excubztorides than ludovictanus, but are not pale enough to 
be typical.”--Gro. G. CANTWELL, Lake Mills, Wis. 


Notes on some Minnesota Birds.—It is thought that sufficient interest 
attaches to the occurrence in Minnesota of the five species of birds men- 
tioned below to justify the publication at this time of the following notes 
in regard to them. Two of the five—the Burrowing Owl and Henslow’s 
Sparrow—are here reported from the State for the first time, so far as the 

writer can discover. The published statements in regard to the others 
have been in such general terms as to give no very definite idea of the 
real manner of their occurrence. 

Colymbus holbeelii. Hotepa@ii’s Grese.—This bird is found in limited 
numbers during the summer season in the west-central part of the State. 
It may, and doubtless does, occur in other portions of the prairie region 
of the State, but as yet no positive evidence of its presence has been ob- 
tained. Birds supposed to be of this species were seen in Elbow Lake, 
Grant Co., in June, 1879, by Mr. Franklin Benner and the writer, but np 
positive identification could bethen made. Its eggs,.taken in the vicinity, 
were seen at that time in the collection of Mr. Jasper N. Sanford of the 
town of Elbow Lake. Subsequently, in the fall of 1881, in response to .nu- 
merous inquiries, Mr. Sanford kindly sent to me the skin of a male of 
this species together with several eggs taken early in the preceding sum- 
mer near Elbow Lake. These specimens are now in my collection. This 
affords satisfactory assurance of the breeding of this Grebe in Minnesota. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogea. BuRROWING OwL.—On July 1g, 1881, 
while passing through the southwestern part of Swift County, which lies 
in the western part of Minnesota, I came upon a small colony of these 
Owls living in fox or badger dens in a prairie hillside. There were ap- 
parently not more than two pairs of old birds with the young of the year. 
One of the young birds was shot, and the skin preserved. Many weeks 
spent in travelling through the prairie portions of the State failed to dis- 
close the presence of this bird in any other locality. 


Ammodramus henslowii. Henstow’s Sparrow.—A male bird in full 
song was taken by the writer on June 16, 1880, near Minneapolis, and the 
species was evidently breeding in the wet marsh where it was shot. In 
February, 1881, I was shown a specimen by Mr. W. W. Eager which he 
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had shot June 25, 1880, in Grant County in the west-central part of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Eager regarded the bird as not uncommon in that locality, 
but Mr. Benner and myself failed to find it during two weeks collecting in 
the same County in 1879. Dr. Wm. L. Abbott includes this species with- 
out comment ina list of birds (‘Forest and Stream,’ Jan. 15, 1880) taken in 
July, 1879, at Pembina, N. D., which is in the Red River Valley close to 
the extreme northwestern corner of Minnesota. 

Spizella pusilla. FrreLp Sparrow.—Though long familiar with the 
characteristic song and habits of this bird through an acquaintance 
formed in the East, I have, in an experience of fifteen years in many parts 
of the State lying north of the latitude of Minneapolis, been enabled to de- 
tect it with certainty in only one locality—northern Ramsey County. 
Here I obtained the first specimen June 24, 1884. On visiting in June, 
1889, the same locality, which is an extensive tract of uncultivated sandy 
country covered with a scattered growth of ‘black’ and bur oaks of small 
size, I found the birds fairly common, and shot six of the many heard 
and seen. Of these seven specimens, one, the bird taken June 24, 1884, is 
a large light-colored male which Dr. C. Hart Merriam, who kindly exam- 
ined the series for me, states is nearer avenacea than pusilla. While the 
other six specimens are somewhat lighter in general coloration than are typ- 
icaleastern fzuszl/a, and in three or four instances show conspicuous gray 
feathers on the crown, still on the whole they are much nearer the eastern 
form. Dr. Merriam remarks upon the singular fact of the occurrence of 
these two forms in the same locality. The Field Sparrow is reported 
rom Lanesboro, Fillmore County, in the southeastern part of the State, in 
the springs of 1884 and 1885 (‘Reporton Bird Migration in the Mississippi 
Valley in the years 1884 and 1885’, p. 202) and in a manuscript list of the 
birds of that locality, prepared by Dr. Hvoslef and temporarily in the 
hands of the writer through the courtesy of Dr. Merriam, it is noted as an 
‘abundant summer resident.” E. E. Thompson reports it as breeding 
in western Manitoba (‘The Auk,’ Vol. III, p. 324). There must be vast 
areas of intervening country where the species is sparingly distributed or 
does not occur at all. 

Helminthophila pinus. BLUE-wINGED YELLOW WARBLER.— May 17, 
1880, I shot a male bird at Minnehaha Falls near Minneapolis. The skin 
is now in my collection. This Warbler is undoubtedly rare here, and this 
is probably very near the limit of its northward migration. Dr. Hvoslef 
speaks of it as a rare migrant at Lanesboro, Fillmore Co., and records its 
occurrence in August. ‘‘Aug. 28, ’87, shot 2.”—Hvoslef.—Tuos. L.- 
Roserts, Minneapolis, Minn. 


Note on Pacific Coast Birds.—I wish to call the attention of all or- 
nithologists, to a circumstance that has never been sufficiently explained 
and may therefore cause misunderstanding in reference to my statement 
given in the ‘Ornithology of California.’ In ‘The Auk’ for Jan., 1890, I 
am quoted on p. 24 as saying that the eggs of Pipzlo fuscus mesoleucus 
resemble those cf P. fuscus. The facts are that I never saw the bird 
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mentioned alive, nor its eggs. I only collected in Arizona at Fort 
Mojave, about a mile from the California side of the River Colorado, and 
therefore considered the birds collected as without doubt belonging to the 
Californian avifauna. My MS. report was intended to relate only 
to birds belonging to California, as determined on good authority, though 
I included a few of the species found at Fort Mojave, which I had not 
actually obtained west of the river. But among them was zof the P. /. 
mesoleucus, as I found none. In the preface to the ‘Ornithology of Cali- 
fornia’ it is stated that the plan was afterwards changed so as to include 
all land birds of the west slope of the United States, and Prof. Baird, 
who advised this, in editing the volume added all then known in the re- 
gion, besides a few more, ‘on a venture’ or suspicion that they might at 
some future time be found there. His name was generally added, but 
not always, and thus I am quoted for what I did not write, and had 
no opportunity to prevent or correct (see Proc. Cal. Acad. Sc., VI., 
189, 1875). As Prof. Baird had no eggs of the species mentioned he 
must have judged from those of P. abertz. Besides the 36 species 
which have ‘‘(Baird)” as authority at the end, all of which were then 
unknown as Californian, the following are included by him.as editor, 
though for some unknown reason he did not add his name: 

1. Harporhynchus cinereus, Lower California. 
2. Campylorhynchus affinis, ‘‘ ei 
3. Helminthophaga virginie. 

4. Dendrceca chrysopareia. 

5- Vireo atricapillus. 

6. Vireo belli. Given by me in 1862 as found in California, for var. 

pusillus. 

7. Vireo vicinior. 

8. Pyranga hepatica. 

g. Plectrophanes nivalis. 
10. Passerculus guttatus, Lower California. 

11. Ammodramus samuelis. Now known asa variety of Melospiza fas- 

ctata. 

12. Peucza cassini. 

13. Calamospiza bicolor. 
14. Cyanospiza versicolor Lower California. 

15. Pyrrhuloxia sinuata “ $s 

16. Cardinalis igneus 
17. Pipilo mesoleucus. 
18. Pipile albigula. Lower California. 
1g. Cyanura macrolopha. 
20. Contopus pertinax. Lower California. 
21. Atthis heloise &S ‘f 
22. Centurus aurifrons. 
23. Melanerpes formicivorus angustifrons. Lower California. 
24. Nyctea nivea. 
25. Surnia ulula. 
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26. Falco femoralis. 

27. Ectopistes migratoria. Not found by me on western slope, except in 
Montana. 

28. Melopelia leucoptera. 

29. Meleagris mexicana. 

30. Callipepla squamata. 
Total 66. 

Those from Lower California he supposed must soon be found north of 
the boundary, but so far but few have been obtained, chi-fly in Arizona. 
As to the rest I ought not to be quoted for their occurence either in Cali- 
fornia or anywhere on the Pacific slope, as my part of the work relates 
only to California birds.—J. G. Cooper, M. D., Haywards, Cala. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Correspondents are requested to write briefly and to the point. No attention will 
be paid to anonymous communications. | 


Recording the Numbers of Birds Observed. 
To THE EDITORS OF THE AUK :— 


Dear Strs:—In an interesting article in ‘The Auk’ a year ago Mr, 
Witmer Stone speaks of the difficulty of estimating the number of birds 
in a given locality, and declares it ‘‘wellnigh impossible.”’ Although. this 
difficulty is, perhaps, not so great as it seems, yet it has been so gener- 
ally recognized that almost all field observers seem to have accepted the 
case as hopeless, and to have contented themselves with entering a bird 
in their note-books, as well as in published lists, as ‘abundant,’ ‘rare,’ 
or ‘rather common,’ words of such pleasing indefiniteness that they sel- 
dom mean the same thing to two different observers, or to the same per- 
son in regard to different species. The result is that we have but the 
vaguest idea of the relative abundance of different birds or of the fluctu- 
ations of any one species in different years or from day to day through 
its period of migration. 

To take a complete census—except perhaps during the breeding season 
—may be out of the question, but there is no reason why an observer 
should not make his work exact as far as his opportunities and abilities 
permit,—z. e., why he should not keep a record of the exact number of 
birds of each species met with each day. This of course would not re- 
present the actual number present in any locality, for varying circum- 
stances of length of time spent in the field, extent and nature of the 
country covered during the day, weather, etc., would considerably modify 
the results, but, by entering all these facts in the day’s journal, and giv- _ 
ing them due consideration in making subsequent comparisons of the 
tigures obtained, results can be reached that, if not exact, are at least an 
approach toward it, and of vastly more value than the record of a vague 
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géneralization based perhaps as much on some mere accident that has 
strongly impressed the imagination, as on any serious consideration of 
the facts observed. 

This practice of keeping a careful count has been in use for the last’ 
few years among several ornithologists of my acquaintance, and it 
would seem worth while to urge its general adoption among field natu- 
ralists, if it were only to infuse a spirit of more scientific exactness 
into their field-work. Our way is to jot down in the field with pencil 
and paper—perhaps on the back of an old letter—every individual bird 
seen or heard. If birds are few, and one’s memory good, it may be 
possible to do this all at the end of the day, but for most people, 
and in the height of the season, the best way is to stop every little 
while—in the inevitable pauses of waiting for some bird to show him- 
self or to sing again—enter the species not already on the list, and 
mark against each name the number seen or heard since the last entry. 
Care must be taken to make due allowance for individuals already pre- 
viously observed during the same day, in order not to unduly swell the 
record by entering them overagain. At the end of each day the results 
can be transferred to the permanent record. To some the work may 
seem an irksome slavery, hopelessly interfering with their enjoyment of 
the beauties of nature. But witha very little practice they will be sur- 
prised to see how easy it becomes, and how much more thoroughly they 
observe when they have an increased incentive to identify every bird 
and count the number in each flock. 

To illustrate the system, I give a brief extract from the notes taken 
near Cambridge last season by Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., and myself. 


May 14 15 10)17,18 19,2021, 22,23 24 .25|20,27\28 29 30/31 


Ampelis cedrorum 2 3] 4) 11} |10) 7 2| 4 
WirsQrolivacells, 2 ell. 3 BH abd) ail 10] 9 2 3)21| 1] 2] 9 
V.gilvus . . . .+2{#0) 6} 2/¥2) 8b 2) z}-2irgixq | 4] | Sixo) 1] | 6 
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Asa matter of convenience we use for a permanent record pages on 
which the species likely to be met with are printed in systematic order 
down the left hand margin. These pages are ruled both horizontally 
and vertically, and the vertical columns headed with the days of the 
month, so that a space is given for the entry of each species under each 
day. This greatly facilitates the making of the original entry, and upon 
subsequent reference to it the history of the occurrence and abundance 
of any species during the period of observation may be read at a 
glance. 

When it happens to be impossible to make an exact count—as is 
sometimes the case with a large flock of birds—the fact of the number 
recorded being only an estimate can be indicated by attaching to the 
figures any arbitrary sign to suit the fancy of the observer. Similarly, 
signs and abbreviations can be used to indicate that a species was in 
flocks, was apparently migrating, was singing, etc. As a rule, how- 
ever, such facts can be more profitably treated at greater length in the 
note-book proper. 

Hoping that others may be induced to follow this plan, and so with 
but little trouble greatly increase the scientific value of their field-work, 


I am, 
Respectfully yours, 


C. F. BATCHELDER. 
Cambridge, Mass., 
March 14, 1890. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. LApIsLAs TACKZANOWSKI, an Honorary Member of the American 
Ornithologists’ Union, died at Warsaw, Russia, on January 17, 1890, at 
the age of seventy years. For many years he was director of the Zodlo- 
gical Museum of Warsaw. His numerous important publications on the 
ornithology of Siberia, Northern Africa, and South America, made him 
one of the leading ornithologists of the world. His principal special 
work, his ‘Ornithologie du Pérou,’ in three octavo volumes, was pub- 
lished in 1884-86, and forms a most useful handbook of the ornithology 
of the region treated. 


SincE the publication of the By-Laws of the American Ornithologists 
Union in 1887, the following Articles and Sections have been amended to 
read as follows: 

Article I, Section 3. Associate Members shall be residents of North 
America, and shall not be limited in number. 
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Article II, Section 4. The Treasurer shall collect all dues from mem- 
bers, attend to all receipts and, after approval of bills by the President, 
make all disbursements, and shall have charge of the property of the 
Union, and make a report of the same to the Union at each Stated 
Meeting. 

Article IV, Section 9. Every Honorary and Corresponding Member- 
elect shall notify the Secretary of his acceptance of membership within 
one year from the date of his election; in default of which notification, 
his name shall not be entered on the roll of members. 

Article V, Section 2. The annual assessment for the ensuing year shall 
fall due on the first day of each Stated Meeting. 

Article V, Section 3. No Active Member in arrears for dues shall be 
entitled to vote or take part in the business of any meeting. 

Article V, Section 4. The name of any member one year in arrears for 
dues shall be removed from the roll of membership, provided that two 
notices of indebtedness shall have been given him by the Treasurer, at 
intervals of three months; and no such person shall be restored to mem- 
bership until all arrearages have been paid, or the person has been re- 
elected. 


Mr. JONATHAN DwIGHT, JR., proposes to make acritical study of 
the entire group of Juncos, and solicits for this purpose the loan of ma- 
terial from those having specimens in their collections. It is especially 
desirable to secure large series of specimens of all of the different forms 
taken in the breeding season. As the material is not desired for use be- 
fore next November, it is hoped, in the interest of science, that collectors 
will give special attention to this group during the coming season and 
be willing to promptly transmit their material to Mr. Dwight early in 
he autumn. The specimens should be sent to Mr. Dwight, care J. A. 
Allen, American Museum of Natural History, 77th St. and 8th Ave., New 
York, N. Y. They will be returned to the owners with reasonable 
promptness on the completion of the proprosed investigation. 


IN ORDER TO make the ‘Minor Ornithological Publications’ as complete 
as possible, the Associate Editor earnestly begs the readers of ‘The Auk» 
to send him copies of newspapers, or other publications of but local 
circulation, in which they may happen to notice any ornithological articles 
or items of scientific value. Such assistance will add greatly to the 
thoroughness, and hence the usefulness, of these records. 

He also especially desires to obtain, for use in this same connection, 
Nos. 1, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, of ‘The Young Ornithologist’ (published by Arthur 
A. Child at Boston in 1885-86), and Nos. 1 and6 of Vol. I; alsoany num- 
bers later than No. 1 of Vol. II, of ‘The Florida Naturalist’ published at 
St. Augustine in 1884-85 (the name changed in the second volume to ‘The 
Naturalist’), and will be greatly obliged to’any one who can inform hi,, 
where copies of these issues can be purchased. 
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SOME REALERS may be glad to kuow that record sheets such as are de- 
scribed by Mr. Batchelder in this number of ‘The Auk’ (antea p. 218), can 
be obtained at a small price from Mr. F. B. Webster, 409 Washington St., 

‘Boston. Each set is arranged for 200 species, and will hold a month’s 
observations. They can be had printed with a selected list of 174 of the 
land birds that are most likely tocome under observation in the region from 
Virginia to the St. Lawrence, east of the Mississippi, the rest of the 
space being left blank for insertion of any other species.that may be 
noted. If preferred—as might be the case if used beyond these limits— 
they can be obtained with the spaces for the names of the species left 
blank, to be filled by the observer to suit the fauna of his own region. 


A FOURTH EDITION of Dr. Coues’s ‘Key to North American Birds,’ 
will be brought out immediately by Messrs. Estes and Lauriat of Boston. It 
‘will be printed from the same plates as the third, of 1887, and so will be 
‘identical in the main body of the text; but will contain an additional 
‘Second Appendix,’ in which will be noted all changes which the A. O. U. 
Committee on Nomenclature have acted upon in the Committee’s ‘Sup- 
plements’ of 1889 and 1890, thus bringing the subject down to date. A 
short second preface will appear with this edition. 


THE ‘ORNITHOLOGISCHES JAHRBUCH: Organ fiir das palzarktische 
Faunengebiet,’ is a new ornithological journal, devoted especially, as its 
name implies, to Palearctic ornithology, edited by Victor Ritter von 
Tschusi zu Schmidhoffen, President of the Committee for Ornithologi- 
cal Observation Stations in Austria-Hungary, and published at Hallein. 
It is a 24-page, large octavo monthly, the first number bearing date 
January, 1890. It is intended later to increase the number of pages and 
_add illustrations. It is intended to fill the long-felt need of a special 
medium of publication forthe now widely scattered material relating to 
the Palearctic ornis. The first two numbers are devoted to records of 
rare captures in various parts of northern Europe. 


THE OBSERVER, published monthly, by E. F. Bigelow, at No. 5 Wav- 
erly Avenue, Portland, Conn., is an eight-page newspaper, devoted to 
natural history and popular science, with a department of ‘Ornithology’ 
under the editorship of Mr. John H. Sage, containing original and selected 
articles. The first number is dated January, 1890. ‘The Observer’ is 
well edited and attractively printed, and as a popular journal of natural 
history well deserves many readers. 

Mr. W. E. D. Scott, with an ornithological assistant, has started on 
an exploring trip to the Dry Tortugas, Key West, and the whole chain 
of keys up to Key Biscayne. The trip will occupy several montlis. 
Some account of it may be expected in the July issue of ‘The Auk.’ 

WILL the person who, in January last, sent a section of a spruce tree 
with excavation of the Pileated Woodpecker, to R. Ridgway, Smithson- 
ian Institution, please send him his address? On 
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AN ACCOUNT OF FLAMINGOES (PAH@NICOP- 
TEROCOS RUBBER) OBSERVED IN THE 
VICINITY OF CAPE SABLE, FLORIDA. 


BY W. E. D, SCOTT. 


Ir was my good fortune, during February of the present year, 
to have an opportunity of observing for several days the only 
large flock of Flamingoes that still frequents the shores of the 
extreme southern portion of Florida. Here, owing to the en- 
vironment, these birds have remained comparatively undisturbed, 
the region being very inaccessible, because of the absence of 
fresh water and the great expanses of very shoal salt water, that 
can only be navigated by the lightest draught skiffs on favorable 
tides ; hence very few hunters, and only those who have declared 
the war of extermination on the Snowy Heron (Ardea candr- 
dissima) and the White Egret (A. egretta), ever visit the locality 
in question. The ‘plume hunter’ is in greater numbers and 
more active than ever in South Florida, and there are absolutely 
no Heron rookertes on the salt water bayous or on the outlying 
keys ofthe Gulf coast of Florida, from Anclote Keys to Cape 
Sable. I have recently spent some three weeks in carefully 
examining this coast, making in my small schooner from twenty- 
five to sixty miles a day, and the only rookeries that I saw were 
two on keys in Charlotte Harbor and three to the south of that 
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point, five in all. These rookeries were inhabited by compara- 
tively small numbers of Brown Pelicans, Florida Cormorants, 
and White Ibises,——nothing else. 

Eighteen miles east of Cape Sable are three bays making into 
the mainland. The water in these bays and for miles outside of 
them is extremely shallow, being rarely more than eighteen inches 
in depth, while the average depth on ordinary tides probably does 
not exceed six inches. The bottom is soft and muddy, and the 
irud is very deep, making wading, fora man, impossible. The 
shores are wooded with black mangrove, ‘button wood,’ and some 
cabbage palmettoes, and there is much undergrowth of smaller 
shrubs. The land is so low as to be flooded at any extra high 
tide. ‘lhe country is necessarily very damp, and is the home of 
the mosquito in all its varieties. Even in February, when I 
visited the region, though a stiff easterly breeze was blowing 
all the time, going ashore was something to be dreaded, and 
once on the land the conditions were wellnigh unbearable. It 
was a most desolate and forbidding region either on sea, if sea it 
may be called, or on the land. 

I had heard much of this flock of Flamingoes, and taking a 
supply of fresh water, enough to last for a week, the schooner, or 
more properly ‘sharpie,’ was turned in the direction of the locality 
I had been led to believe the birds frequented. After rounding 
Cape Sable we were able to cruise in the sharpie, which only 
draws about eighteen inches of water, to a point some seven 
or eight miles east of the Cape and about two miles from the 
mainland. Here all semblance ofa navigable channel ceased, and 
here Iwas obliged to make my headquarters. In the vicinity 
were a few scattered keys wooded with mangrove, all of 
them affording breeding places and homes for Ardea occé- 
dentalis. ‘Vhis beautiful and conspicuous species was not at all 
uncommon, but seemed there to be of a solitary disposition, 
in no way resembling its allies, all of which seem more or less 
gregarious, especially in the breeding season. An examination of 
the keys rarely showed the existence of more than two nests on 
an island, andthe birds were so wary as to be almost impossible 
to approach, even when nesting. The breeding season, I should 
say, was fairly begun, if not at its height, and in one nest I found 
two downy young, one of which was apparently a day or two old, 
and the other just hatched from the egg and not yet dry. There 
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were also in this nest two unhatched eggs that contained large em- 
bryos. So it seems probable that incubation begins with the lay- 
ing of the first egg, and is continuous till all are hatched. Of 
other birds there were few on these keys ; but Brown Pelicans and 
Cormorants were frequent, and among the smaller land birds 
Thryothorus ludovictanus miamensis and Geothlypis trichas 
tgnota were quite common, and a few representatives of each of 
the following species were observed at different times during my 
stay here: Dendroica blackburniea, Dendrotca virens, Den- 
drotca palmarum, Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea, Den- 
drotca coronata, Galeoscoptes carolinensis, Sevurus aurocapil- 
lus, Seturus noveboracensis, Melanerpes carolinus, Colaptes 
auratus, Falco sparvertus, Ceryle alcyon, Cathartes aura, 
flalieétus leucocephalus, Corvus ossifragus. 

To return to the Flamingoes. It was some nine or ten miles 
from our anchorage to the mouth of the first of the three bays I 
have mentioned, 
boats were soon manned and we began the details of the explora- 


a long way to go ina skiff. But both of our 


tion. Rounding the point opening the first or more westerly of 
the bays, we found that it was about a mile and a half in width 
and some three miles deep into the land, with a decided bend to 
the west. No birds were to be seen till this bend was in turn 
opened, and there, still a mile or more away, was presented a 
truly wonderful sight. Stretched out for fully three quarters of 
a mile, and about three hundred yards from the mainland shore. 
was a band of rosy, fire-like color. This band was unbroken, 
and seemed to be very even, though curving with the contour of 
the shore. Now and again a flame or series of flames seemed 
to shoot up above the level of the line. This proved when ex- 
amined through the glass to be caused by one or more birds rais- 
ing their heads to look about or to rest themselves, for when first 
noticed all were feeding, with their heads most of the time buried 
in the shallow water, searching the mud for the small shell fish 
which appear to be the favorite food at this point. 

Presently some of the birds saw the boats, and the alarm was 
given.~ Slowly the line began to contract toward the centre, and 
the birds were soon in a compact body, appearing now like a 
large field of red upon the water, and the resemblance to flames 
was much increased by the constant movements of the heads and 
necks of the different individuals. In afew moments they began 
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to rise and soon they were all in full flight, passing out of the bay 
and over the point of land to the east in long linesand in V-shaped 
parties, recalling to mind the flight of Wild Geese. If the color on 
the water was novel, that of the flock while in the air was truly sur- 
prising, a cloud of flame-colored pink, like the hues of a brilliant 
sunset. As far as we could descry the birds, the color was the 
great conspicuous feature. Looked at through the glass, while 
in flight, the individuals composing the flock were seen to be 
mostly adults. I saw only a small division of the lighter 
colored immature birds. These seemed to have their own par- 
ticular position in the flock, and on this and subsequent occa- 
sions, when seen, these younger individuals were always alone. 
As nearly as could be estimated there were at least one 
thousand birds in this flock, and of these all but about fifty ap- 
peared to be adults. 

After the flock had disappeared and had seemingly settled in 
the second of the bays, we allowed an hour or more to elapse be- 
fore trying to approach them again. Then I took a stand on the 
end of the point that separated the first two bays, hoping to get a 
nearer look at the flock, should they return, when disturbed, to 
their first feeding place. One of my aids was also posted at what 

‘appeared to be another point of crossing for the birds, and the 
boat started toward the point where we believed the flock to have 
alighted. This time it was getting late in the afternoon, the birds 
were much tamer, and Mr, Henry W. Cook, who went after them in 
the boat, said that they were very loth to leave, and that the 
flock alighted twice after taking wing, before they finally flew, 
and this time again to the eastward and presumably into the third 
of the bays alluded to. Even: then a considerable contingent, a 
hundred or more, did not forsake the second bay, but alighted in 
very shoal water where it was not possible to approach in the 
boat. So we left them after the first day, not having fired a shot, 
but having had avery good look at them, and having gained 
some idea of their habits when feeding and when alarmed. 

The next morning on reaching the first bay,as soon as I was 
sure that the large flock was again feeding, the boats were con- 
cealed in the bushes, and for three hours I watched the flock with 
the lass, first having crawled along the shore as near as I could 
without creating alarm, so that I had a very good opportunity of 
watching them. 
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While feeding they were stretched out in the long line already 
described, sometimes in a single, but quite as often in a double 
rank. This line varied in length at different times, sometimes 
being fully a mile long and again contracting to some six hundred 
feet. When most stretched out it was broken in places, an inter- 
val of a hundred feet being the largest open space observed. 

All the time the birds were feeding there were three small 
parties, varying from two to five individuals, that were apparently 
doing a sort of picketduty. At each end of the line and about 
one hundred yards from it was posted one of these parties, and 
off shore and at the centre of the line and some hundred yards 
away the third party was stationed. About every half hour the 
individuals composing these picket squads would take wing, fly 
to the flock in line and alight, and presently, that is in less than 
a minute, another or part ofthe same picket squad would leave 
the flock and fly to the point left but afew minutes before. 
I am not sure that the entire squad was changed at such times, 
but the pickets taking the place that had been left only a few 
minutes before were generally one or two more or less in number 
than the party they apparently relieved. I never saw more than 
five individuals in a party, and now and then there was only a 
single sentinel, but generally from three to five. The birds at 
these outposts did not appear to be feeding, but were apparently 
guarding against any attempt to surprise the main body. 

After watching them for rather more than three hours, I again 
posted two men at points which I thought would give them 
opportunities to secure some of the birds, and taking one of the 
boats to windward with Capt. Cook to paddle, I attempted to 
drift down on to the flock. As we approached, the pickets flew 
and joined the line which gradually contracted into a solid body. 
Looking through the glass I saw they were all facing us _ Present- 
ly they flew as we came within five hundred feet of them. 
But they seemed very loth to leave their feeding ground, and 
soon all of them alighted again. This was repeated three times, 
when the flock seemed to loose its organization somewhat and 
became*broken into smaller parties. One of these parties, com- 
posed of five adult birds, came within very long buckshot range, 
and I- was so fortunate as to wound and finally secure a single 
one. The whole flock left as soon as I fired, and we did not find 
it again that day. The bird secured was in full, unworn, 
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adult plumage, and proved on dissection to be a female, and 
from the condition of the ovaries laying would have begun, I 
think, in from four to five weeks. 

The next day two more adult female birds were secured by 
members of the party, but though we tried afterward, and always 
saw the birds, they had become so wary that our efforts were 
futile. The ovaries of these two females were in about the same 
condition as in the one already described. 

From information gathered from a man who has known 
of this flock of birds for several years, [ am led to believe that 
they breed somewhere in this vicinity. He tells me that from 
July to January Flamingoes are to be found on the outlying islands 
and reefs of Barnes Sound and Biscayne Bay, but that in 
January they begin to congregate at the point I have indicated, 
where there are always at least a hundred of the birds the 
vear round. From these facts andthe approach to the breeding 
season indicated by the females we obtained, it seems altogether 
probable that this large flock of Flamingoes breeds at some point 
not far from where I found it. 

My thanks are due to Capt. Cook and to Mr. W. E. Treat of 
my party for aid in securing and observing these remarkable 
birds. 


CAPE’ COD. BIRD; NOTES: 
BY G. S. MILLER, JR. 


THE FOLLOWING notes were made during the years 1888 and 
1889 in the vicinity of Highland Light, North Truro, Mass. 

At this point Cape Cod is but little more than two miles wide. 
On the ocean side banks of clay and sand rise to a height of 
about one hundred and fifty feet above the water. From here the 
land slopes gradually westward, the general level broken only by 
an occasional valley or ‘sink hole,’ to the Bay where the sand 
‘clifls,’ as the natives call them, although much less high and 
commanding than those on the ocean side, are nevertheless quite 
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abrupt. The soil is almost entirely sandy, supporting a scant 
vegetation among which such species as Ammophila arundt- 
nacea, Andropogon virginicus, Arctostephalos uva-urst, 
Corema conradii and Hudsonia erecotdes are noticeable. The 
only abundant trees are the scrub oaks and pines. The former 
seldom attain a greater height than ten feet; while the pines 
are but little taller, excepting where, as in some deep ‘sink hole’ 
or valley, they are sheltered from the force of the wind. Here 
they sometimes grow to a height of nearly thirty feet. These 
pines for the most part have been planted within the past twenty 
years, and seem to have about completed their growth, as most of 
the larger ones already show signs of decay. The ‘sink holes’ 
form a characteristic feature of the place. They occur in great 
abundance, varying from slight depressions in the ground to 
deep, irregularly circular basins several acres in extent and 
probably seventy-five to one hundred feet deep. At the bottom of 
them there is apt to be a richer soil than that of the surrounding 
country, and it is also very common to find a pool of water. 

Most of the captures here recorded were made near the little 
group of farmhouses known as the ‘High Land’ settlement, 
which stands about half a mile back from the ocean, and almost 
due west of Highland Light. 


Xema sabinii.—I secured a fine adult female of this species in fresh au- 
tumnal plumage on August 21, 1889. The bird was shot from a fishing 
boat about three miles west of North Truro, in Cape Cod Bay. When 
first seen it was feeding among a flock of Larus and Stercorarius upon 
the dog-fish livers which had been thrown overboard to attract the sea- 
birds. 

The only other Massachusetts records of this species are, so far as I am 
aware, a young bird taken in Boston Harbor on September 27, 1874 (see 
“Brewster, Am. Sportsman, V, 1875, 370,” Allen, Bull. N..O. C., III, 
1878, 195, which see also for other New England records) and another speci- 
men killed on ‘“‘Cape Cod” during 1888 (Ornithologist and Odlogist, 
XIV, June, 1889, p-. 95). 

Ereunetes occidentalis.—Although I searched carefully for this species ’ 
during the autumn of 1888 and summer of 1889, I failed to detect it until 
September 2, 1889, when I obtained a fine adult male from a gunner who 
had killed the bird on the beach, about two miles north of Highland 
Light, on the ocean side of the Cape. This is the only specimen that I 
have met with on Cape Cod, and the species must be rare, or at least ir- 
regular, at North Truro, as I have examined large numbers of Ereunetes 
in search of the western bird. 
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Sayornis saya.—On September 30, 1889, I killed an adult male of this 
western species, near one of the High Land farmhouses. It was after 
sunset when the bird was first seen, and several times during the rather 
long chase that he gave mel nearly lost him inthe darkness. Late 
though it was, he was busily engaged in catching insects, which he invaria- 
bly did by flying directly upward. The only way in which I can explain 
this peculiar action is by supposing that in the fast failing light, insects 
were most easily seen when outlined against the sky. His flight, and in 
fact all of his motions, seemed strong and active, and did not in the least 
suggest fatigue. So far as I could tell he was perfectly silent; but as 
there was a high south wind blowing at the time, some slight note 
might easily have passed unnoticed. Upon dissection the bird proved to 
be in good condition, fat, and apparently uninjured in any way, except- 
ing that the right scapula had, at some previous time, been fractured 
near its distal end. This injury was, however, so perfectly recovered 
from, that it could have caused the bird no inconvenience whatever. The 
testes were as well, if not better, developed than is usual in autumnal 
birds. The stomach was well filled, chiefly with DzfJ¢tera, but the heads 
of a few ants were noticed among the other contents. 

It is unnecessary to say that this is the first record of the capture 
of this species in New England. 

Loxia curvirostra minor.—On April 24, 1889, while hunting in a 
deep sink hole known locally as Hell’s Bottom, about a mile and a half 
north of Highland Light, in the midst of a tract of pines covering about 
one hundred acres, I secured four specimens of this species. Two days 
later another was taken at the same place. Besides the specimens taken,’ 
perhaps half a dozen others were seen. ‘he birds were all found among 
the pines which in this sheltering ‘sink hole’ had attained a height of 
from twenty to thirty feet. For Crossbills they seemed remarkably quiet, 
and showed none of that restlessness which generally seems so charac- 
teristic of these birds. They were quietly flying about among the pines 
and now and then alighting by the pool at the bottom of the sink hole to 
drink and bathe. They all seemed to be perfectly silent. 

Of the five taken three were females, and upon dissection all showed 
unmistakable evidence that they were breeding. The testes of the two 
males were much enlarged. Of the females, the one taken on April 26 
had just depostited her set of eggs. The oviduct of this specimen showed 
that it had very recently been active; while in the ovary were three 
ruptured capsules. Of the two females taken on April 24, one had 
several much enlarged ova in the ovary, and in the oviduct an egg 
upon which the shell had not yet begun to form; while the ovary of the 
other contained several much enlarged ova. 

Unfortunately, after skinning the birds, I was unable to visit Hell’s 
Bottom again in search of nests; but there is little room for doubt that 
the birds were breeding very near to the place where they were found. 
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Spiza americana.—A single immature male shot from a mixed flock of 
small Sparrows feeding in an asparagus bed, on September 30, 1889, is 
my only Cape Cod record of this species. 

Thoreau in speaking of this part of the Cape (‘Cape Cod,’ p. 120) 
says: ‘“‘Of birds not found in the interior of the State—at least in my 
neighborhood—I heard, in Summer, the Biack-throated Bunting (/r7n- 
otlla Americana) amid the shrubbery.” This was in 1855 (I. c., p. 1) and 
it is very possible that the bird was more common there then than now. 
If the species breeds at all near Highland Light at present, it must be 
a very rare occurrence, as I utterly failed to detect it during the breeding 
season, although, having read Thoreau’s note, I was constantly on the 
lookout for it. 

Dendroica palmarum.—Two specimens taken on September 23, 1889, 
and another on the 24th of the same month, are the only specimens of 
the Western form of the Palm Warbler that I have met with at Highland 
Light. Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea was quite common from Octo- 
ber 2 to 12 in 1888, and in 1889 arrived on October 6 and remained fairly 
common until the time of my departure from High Land on October 15. 
These individuals of Jalmarum were much less shy than the average 
hypochrysea, but otherwiseI noticed nothing peculiar in their habits. 

Polioptila czrulea.—An adult female was secured on October 9, 1889. 
The bird was feeding among some small pines not over four feet high, in 
company with a small flock of Dendroica coronata, Sitta canadensis and 
Spinus tristis, and is the only one that I have met with on Cape Cod. 


ADDITIONAL NOTES ON THE BIRDS OF ONEIDA 
COUNTY, NEW YORK. 


BY WILLIAM L. RALPH AND EGBERT BAGG. 


SincE the publication of our local list* in 1886, we have de- 
voted a much larger portion of our attention to the western part of 
the County, the eastern end of Oneida Lake. We have also had 
during the past four years the benefit of the observations of Mr. 
W. P. Shepard of Utica and Mr. R. J. Hughes of Remsen, both 
students at Hamilton College at Clinton. The results of the time 
since 1886 will be found in the following notes. 


*Transactions of the Oneida Historical Society, Vol. III, 1886, pp, 101-147. 
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Of new records we have the following: 

Urinator lumme.—A young bird of this species was killed at Clinton, 
in October, 1889, by a young man of that place, who has had it mounted and 
preserved. 

Crymophilus fulicarius.—A young bird, probably a female, was killed 
at Sylvan Beach on the east end of Oneida Lake, Oct. 4, 1889, by Messrs. 
Shepard and Hughes. 

Icterus spurius.—A male of the third year was seen near Bear Pond, 
Herkimer Co., May 15, 1887. Unfortunately, as it was on Sunday and no 
gun was at hand, the bird was not secured, but there is no doubt of the 
identification, as he was watched for some time, both with a field glass 
and with the naked eye, andevery mark was plainly seen. 

Coccothraustes vespertina.—The unusual migration of this species dur- 
ing the past winter, brought a record to usas it did to many other localities 
in the State. On Feb. g, 1890, Mr. James R. Benton of Clinton, N. Y., 
saw a flock of four singing on a tree before his house, and had the good 
fortune to secure three of them, a male and two females, all of which have 
been preserved. 

Seiurus motacilla.—In a little ravine in the town of Kirkland we secured 
our first specimen May 9, 1887, and in the same ravine it has been found 
by Mr. Shepard in May, 1888, and 1889, and it undoubtedly breeds there, 
though no nest has been found. 

These five additions, together with Zriéxga bairdiz, recorded by Mr. 
Henshaw in ‘The Auk,’ Vol. II, p. 384, from Locust Grove, N. Y., but 
overlooked in making the List, raise the total number of recorded species 
for Oneida Co., and its immediate vicinity to 230. ; 

The following are some observations upon species given in the List, which 
seem to us worth a record. 

Olor columbianus.—A fine specimen of this bird was killed on the river 
flats in the town of Deerfield, March 13, 1890, and is now in the collec- 
tion of W. L. Ralph. This bird was given in the List on the authority of 
De Kay, with the further statement that several Swans, undoubtedly of 
this species, had been killed on Oneida Lake. This is, therefore, the first 
positive record for the County. 

Ardea egretta.—A specimen killed in Marcy, about Nov. 10, 1889, was 
mounted by Messrs. J. P. and F. J. Davis, taxidermists, of this city. This 
is our third record. 

Phalaropus lobatus.—A specimen killed at Sylvan Beach, east end of 
Oneida Lake, Sept. 21, 1889, is our second record. 

Tringa minutilla.—One taken at Sylvan Beach, Oneida Lake, Sept. 18, 
1888. 

Charadrius squatarola.—A specimen was taken at Sylvan Beach, Oct. 8, 
1888. Another was taken at the same place Sept. 24, 1889. These are the 
first records for the County, though the species was given in the List as 
takén on the Lake by Mr. A. A. Howlett of Syracuse. 

Zenaidura macroura.—We find the species rather common on the pine - 
barrens at the east end of Oneida Lake, undoubtedly breeding, though we 
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have failed to find a nest. A female killed April 13, 1889, contained a fully 
formed egg. A single bird was also observed at Utica, May 7, 1889. This 
species was given in the List onthe strength ofa single specimen taken in 
Herkimer Co.. and its occurrence in such numbers as we have found it, 
was a great surprise. 

Accipiter velox.—Two nests were taken near Holland Patent, May 18, 
1887, and June 7, 1887. 

Accipiter atricapillus.—A specimen was taken at Remsen in January, 
1888, asecond somewhat later in the same winter, a third at Trenton Falls 
during the next summer, and a fourth at Remsen in October of the same 
year. The first and last are in the collection of Mr. Hughes. We had 
but one previous record. 

Falco columbarius.—A specimen was taken at Sylvan Beach, Sept. 12, 
1889, by Messrs. Shepard and James R. Benton. 

Syrnium nebulosum.—Breeds. A nest containing two eggs was taken 
at Holland Patent April 18, 1889. 

Nyctala acadica.— Our fifth nest of this species was taken near Holland 
Patent April 30, 1889, from a hollow 65 feet from the ground in the dead 
limb ofa livingtree. The clutch (which was probably not completed) 
consisted of four fresh eggs. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus.—Messrs. Shepard and Hughes found these 
birds at Remsen, Dec. 20 to 22, 1888. 

Antrostomus vociferus.—This species is common along the shore of 
Oneida Lake in June. Undoubtedly breeding, though we have not found 
it. It was given in the List on the strength of a single specimen taken in 
Herkimer Co. 

Spinus tristis.— Messrs. Shepard and Hughes found these birds at 
Remsen, Dec. 20 to 22, 1888. 

Spinus pinus.—Messrs. Shepard and Hughes found these birds in large 
numbers near Remsen April 4 to 9, 1889, apparently mated and preparing 
to nest, but a careful search a week or two later failed to find them. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—A fine male killed in New Hartiord, May 
12, 188g, is our second record. 

Vireo solitarius.—Mr. Shepard states that this bird isa summer resident 
about Joc’s Lake, in Herkimer Co., where he found a nest containing 
young July 25, 1888. 

Dendroica czrulescens. —Our fifth nest of this species was found June 
22, 1888. It contained two addled eggs, one young Warbler, and two 
young Cow Birds able to fly. 

Dendroica blackburnie.—Breeds. Mr. Hughes found a nest containing 
young in July, 1887, near Remsen. July 16, 1888, we took a nest about 
four miles north of Holland Patent, which contained four eggs on the 
pointof hatching. The nest was well concealed in a bunch of small 
branches, about fifteen feet above the ground, ina sprucetree. It was 
composed of hemlock and spruce twigs outside, then pine needles and 
dry grass, and lined with horsehair. The eggs’(which we were unable to 
save, they were so near hatching), were large for the size of the bird, and 
darker colored than is usual with Warblers’ eggs. 
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Dendroica vigorsii. —June 11, 1889, at Sylvan Beach, we saw at least two 
pairs building in high pines. We watched them, with a glass and the 
naked eye, collecting spiders’ nests from under the veranda ofa cottage 
and carrying these and other materials into two places in the pines. A 
day or so afterwards a gang of men moved a neighboring cottage a few 
feet, cutting two trees near those in which the birds were building, and the 
birds disappeared. About two weeks later a single bird was seen at the 
same place. This species was given in the List on the strength of the 
single specimen given by Dr. Merriam, in his ‘Preliminary List of the 
Birds of the Adirondack Region,’ as taken at Lyon’s Falls. It must now 
be given as a rare summer resident, breeding. 

Dendroica palmarum.—Given in the List on the authority of Dr. Mer- 
riam. Mr. Shepard has taken three specimens, two near Clinton, May 3 
and g, 1888, and one at Sylvan Beach, Oct. 5, 1889. 

Troglodytes aédon.—Perhaps the strangest observation we have to re- 
cord is the entire disappearance of this species which was ten or fifteen 
years ago one of our most abundant species, nesting in dozens of bird 
houses in the city and in every empty shed and wooden bridge in the 
country. In the List it is given as ‘‘a summer resident, not nearly so 
common as formerly, breeds.” Since that was written four years have 
passed during which, of the four workers whose observations are here re- 
corded, only one has seen a single specimen of this bird. Since 1887 not 
a single one has been observed. We are unable even to suggest an ex- 
planation of this mystery. 

Troglodytes hiemalis.—We have taken two more nests of this species, 
June 28 and 29, 1887, at Holland Patent and Trenton Falls. They 
were placed and constructed almost exactly as the one described in the 
List, and contained four and six fresh eggs respectively. 

Certhia familiaris americana.—Since the nest described in the List, we 
have taken three more, all near Holland Patent, and each placed undera 
loose piece of bark beside the trunk of a dead tree. The first was taken 
June 15, 1888, and contained four young birds ready to fly and two addled 
eggs. The second was taken June 21, 1888, and contained five nearly 
fresh eggs. The third, taken June 30, 1888, contained six fresh eggs. 

Sitta canadensis.—A common migrant; summer resident in the north- 
ern partof the County. Breeds. A second nest, taken May 30, 1887, 
in Wilmurt, Herkimer Co., contained six fresh eggs. 

Parus hudsonicus.—A specimen was killed by Mr. Hughes at Rem- 
sen, Dec. 25, 1886. This species was given in the List on the authority of 
Dr. Merriam. 

Regulus satrapa.—Given in the List as ‘‘a common migrant.” ‘To this 
must be added:—An occasional resident, both winter and summer; 
breeds.—A specimen was taken by Messrs. Hughes and Shepard at the 
same time and place as the preceding, and they also report that they 
have found them other winters. During the latter part of June, 1888, near 
Holland Patent we observed a pairof these birds followed by seven or eight 
young which they were feeding. 
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NOTES ON THE NESTING HABITS OF SEVERAL 
BIRDS AT SAN JOSE, COSTA RICA. 


BY GEORGE K. CHERIE. 


Todirostrum cinereum (LinNN.). 


Ar San Jose I first met with this active and curious little Fly- 
catcher early in April, 1889, when I secured two fine specimens, 
after having watched them as they searched diligently among the 
leaves and smaller branches for their insect food, all the time 
uttering a sharp, jerky, and to me unmusical, note. Arriving at 
the end of the branch they would pause tor a moment, and then 
perhaps dart off, taking their prey on the wing. Flying from 
tree to tree, they kept close by the river, and indeed thus far in my 
observations I have not seen one go twenty feet from its bank. 

On April 26 I found the first nest, evidently just completed. 
But, unfortunately, before I could prevent it, the boy who was 
with me had torn it down. At that time I was ignorant who the 
owner might be, and not a little vexed at the proprietors for not 
claiming their property. The peculiar construction and location 
interested me—hanging at the extreme end of a long, delicate, 
leafless branch that swung out over the river about five feet above 
the water, apparently a handful of dried grass that had been en- 
tangled there during high water. On closer examination it is 
seen to be constructed of very fine plant fibers and dried grass, 
the whole neatly covered with the downy plumed seeds of some 
plant. In shape it can best be described by supposing the two 
poles of a hollow sphere to be drawn in opposite rdirections until 
we have a figure something like two cones base to base. The 
hollow of the nest is exactly in the centre. The entrance is on 
one side and from below, formed by a covered passage, so that 
looking from above or at the sides no means of entrance can be 
seen. 

From April 26 until May 12 I occasionally saw one or two 
birds busily hunting after insects in the low trees along the river 
bank. On the latter date I founda second nest, apparently com- 
pleted on the outside. I saw the bird with a mouthful of soft 
material fly to the shrub in which the nest was situated ; but, see- 
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ing me, the material was immediately dropped and a vigilant 
search for insects commenced. Not wishing to intrude any farther 
at that time, I took my departure, and returned on the 17th for 
the nest. I found it completed and containing one egg. Unfor- 
tunately, after cutting the branch which held the nest, my footing 
slipped, and in the endeavor to avoid falling the egg was thrown 
out and broken. The half shell that I brought away is pure white. 
The nest was situated about eight feet above the water at the ex- 
treme end of the long, overhanging branch ofa rose bush,with no 
green leaves within three feet of it, and not concealed in any way 
save by its resemblance to a bit of drift grass. From the’ point 
on the branch at the apex of the upper cone to the extreme low- 
est point is fifteen inches. The diameter at the centre is two 
and a half by three and a half inches, the greater diameter being 
caused by the entrance passage which is round and one inch in 
diameter. In taking this nest I was severely bitten and stung by 
the vicious little black ants that had the hollow stem of the rose 
for anest. Mr. Anastasio Alfaro informs me that he has noted 
nests in the vicinity of Alajvela protected in the same manner. 
During the time I was taking the nest I did not see or hear any- 
thing of the owners. On going away I saw the female quietly 
hopping about in search of insects in a tree near by, seemingly 
taking no concern in what I was doing. <A short distance down 
the river the male was to be seen darting.here and there, a noisy 
and most pugnacious little fellow. 

I saw no more of the birds until May 26, when I found a nest 
just completed, but not containing eggs. I visited the spot again 
on the 30th of the month and secured the nest and two fresh eggs. 
As with the others the nest hung at the extreme end of a small, 
delicate branch about four feet above the water and was not con- 
cealed in any way by leaves or by surrounding branches. It 
measures as follows: extreme length, fourteen inches ; diameter at 
centre, three and a half by two and a half inches; entrance, one 
inch. The two eggs measure each .62 X .45 inch. One is 
a pure, delicate white; the other has a few very pale, scarcely 
visible ochrous buff spots about the larger end. While I was taking 
the nest the bird was nowhere to be seen, and not a sound came 
from her. But on going away I noticed her acting precisely as in 
the case before described. It seems to me probable that the three 
nests were built by the same birds. After my taking this last nest 
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the birds seem to have deserted the locality. Isaw no more of the 
species until July 12, when I took a fine male, but a very quiet, 
different bird from the pugnacious, restless, noisy fellow of six 
weeks before. 


Myiozetetes texensis (GrRAUD). 


I have been able to make but very few notes on the habits of 
Giraud’s Flycatcher, as the bird cannot be said to be common in 
the vicinity of San José, yet, as I believe the eggs are unknown, 
I will give a description ofa nest and three eggs which I took on 
May 1, 1889. The nest was found on April 26. It would never 
have been observed had not the bird manifested great concern, 
flying repeatedly back and forth to the nest while I remained 
watching. As at that time it did not appear completed, I did not 
tarry long, but returned on May 1 for the prize. 

The nest was situated near the end of a slender branch grow- 
ing out over the water from a small shrub on the river bank. As 
there were no leaves, it was in plain view from any quarter, yet 
from its bulky, ragged appearance it would hardly have drawn 
attention as being more than a handful of dry grass and weed 
stems. It was about six feet above the water. Placed at the fork 
of the branch, it neither rests on the forks nor can it properly be 
said to hang between them. It is a hollow sphere, divided and 
supported at the middle by the horizontal branches of the fork. 
The entrance, in the upper half, is arched over forming a dormer- 
window-like doorway ; it measures two and three quarters inches 
wide by two deep. The nest proper measures seven inches ver- 
tically by six horizontally. 

The eggs, three in number, perfectly fresh, are white speckled 
with walnut and seal brown, very thickly at the larger end. 


They measure .86 X .65, .go X .67 and .go X .68 inch. 


Elznea pagana Sct. 


Within six feet of the nest of Myzozetetes texensis, just de- 
scribed, wasa nest of H/@enca pagana. The two birds were evi- 
dently living onthe best of terms. The nest, a beautifully delicate, 
lichen-covered affair very closely resembling the nest of Coztopus 
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virens, Was avout four feet above the water in the thick bushes on 
the river bank, and was completely concealed by leaves. It rested 
on a small horizontal branch, and was held in place by three 
ascending twigs. It is rather small and compact, covered on the 
outside with gray lichens and some few spider-webs, the latter 
binding the lichens. A green leaf is bound to the upper edge on 
one side. The inside is carefully lined with soft feathers. Inside 
its diameter is two inches (in the direction of the branch) by one 
and three quarters, by one inch deep. Outside it is three and three 
eighths by three and one eighth, by two inches deep. The eggs, 
two in number, were slightly incubated. They are cream white, 
speckled, chiefly about the larger end, with spots varying in color 
from a dark chestnut or livid brown to orange rufous, The eggs 
measure .S2 X .64 and .2 X .62 inch. While I was engaged 
in taking the nest the parent bird flew restlessly from branch 
to branch of the trees near by. When resting she sat bolt upright 
with crest erected, calling out her discontent in short, sharp, 
quickly repeated chirps. She seemed much more annoyed than 
the AZ. texensis. I did not see the male at all. This was the first 
nest I found. 

On the 5th of the month I found another nest about two thirds 
completed. Almost all the outside was covered with lichen, but 
it had not yet any lining. The birds were quite solicitous while 
I was there. It was but nine feet from the ground, situated at the 
horizontal forks of a very small limb and not in any way con- 
cealed, save by its lichen-covered sides resembling a part of the 
limb. On May 12 I found the nest completed and containing 
two young birds at least a day and a half old. 

On June 2 I found a third nest, containing two fresh eggs, in a 
small tree close by the river bank. It was situated about ten feet 
from the ground, far out ona limb at a point where it divided in- 
to four ascending shoots which gave excellent support. It was well 
shaded by leaves from above, and owing to its covering of lichens 
was not conspicuous from below. ‘The nest is compact and well 
built, and is almost round. Itis lined with half a dozen feathers, a 
few long horse-hairs, and several pieces of lichen. The rim is 
slightly contracted. Outside it measures three and a quarter 
inches in diameter by one and a half in depth. Inside its diam- 
eter is two and a quarter inches, its depth one inch. The two- 
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eggs measure respectively .87 X .62, and .go X .63 inch. They 
are creamy-white, thickly speckled, chiefly about the larger end, 
with irregular spots varying in color from liver brown to orange 
rufous. On finding the nest I waited a few minutes. The female 
flew quickly to a tree near by, but gave no note to indicate her 
presence. 

On this same date I took the first fully fledged young. It dif- 
fered from the adult only in the absence of the concealed crown 
patch and in much softer plumage. 

I took a fourth nest June 11. It was placed about twelve feet 
from the ground in the upright forks of a small tree that stood 
alone in a large field. It isa little unusual in shape, being oval 
in form, while ordinarily they are almost round. The measure- 
ments inside are 2.35 by 1.38, by 1.12 inches deep; outside 3.50 
by 3.00, by 1.75 inches deep. It is beautifully covered with lich- 
ens, and is lined first with a few horse-hairs, and then completely 
with white chicken feathers. The eggs measure .87 X .65 and 
.88 XX .66 inch, and in color are like those already described. 

The last nest I took was on June 14. With this the birds were 
as unexpectedly slow in the use of their nest as the owners of the 
nest of May 5 were quick. I found it just completed, but without 
eggs, on June 7. On June g it was still empty. On June 14 it 
contained two fresh eggs. The nest was about seven feet from the 
ground in a tree that grew at an angle of about 45° with the 
ground ; at the first branches there was formed a broad, flat space, 
and there the nest was placed. None of the materials of construc- 
tion went around the branch to bind it there, but it was attached 
quite firmly with lichens and spider webs. It measures inside 
2.25 inches in diameter by 1.38 inches deep ; outside 3.50 & 3.00 
inches by 1.50 deep. It is lined first with horse-hairs and then 
with soft light-colored feathers. The eggs measure .84 X .65 and 
.85 X .66 inch, and are marked like the preceding. While I 
was at the nest both birds remained close at hand, flying restlessly 
back and forth. Whenever they alighted they stood very erect 
with the crest fully expanded. They seldom uttered a note. 


= 
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NOTES ON THE FRINGILLIDZZ OF WESTERN 
ILLINOIS. 


BY OTHO C. POLING. 


IN PRESENTING a paper on the family Fringillide it had been 
my intention to include only those species of rare occurrence 
which had come under my observation, but as my notes have in- 
creased considerably within the past three seasons I shall, for the 
sake of completeness, cover the entire family, and consider in par- 
ticular the rarer Sparrows and Finches. Adams County, where 
the material for these notes was gathered almost entirely, is situated 
on the the Mississippi River, west of the centre of the State, the 
4oth parallel running through its centre. The bottom lands ex- 
tending north and south through its western portion vary in width 
from two to six miles, except in the immediate vicinity of Quincy 
where the bluffs closely approach the river. A large part of 
these lowlands are free from cultivation, being frequently over- 
flowed. Numerous lakes and sloughs and large tracts of swamp 
land are interspersed through this territory, and while there are 
vast tracts of heavy timber, much of it is grown up with reeds and 
rushes or covered with rank grass and weeds. Willows are 
everywhere found in abundance, often tracts of many miles 
being covered by them. Among the bluffs, and to the east, the 
country is somewhat hilly or undulating, and is drained by num- 
erous large and rapid creeks. Here also is found a great variety 
of timber. Lima Lake, which will be referred to occasionally, is 
in the northwest part of the County. It covers a dozen or 
fifteen square miles, and is usually very shallow. 


1. Coccothraustes vespertina. EvENING GROSBEAK.—Irregular in its 
appearance but frequently seen in Illinois. Specimens were observed in 
the winter of 1887. (See ‘Ornithologist and Odlogist’, March, 1889.) 
A small flock of six or seven individuals were seen on April1, 1889. They 
were at rest in the top of a soft maple, and had evidently been feeding on 
the buds during the morning as numbers of them were scattered upon the 
fresh snow beneath the trees. While at Champaign, Ill., I met with a 
flock of seven or eight males of this species on Noy. 12, 1889. They were 
well concealed among the branches of some willows still green with 
foliage, and I was only attracted by their loud, sharp notes. I secured but 
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One specimen, a male, and failed to discover the flock again. During a 
collecting trip in the spring of 1889, Mr. Charles F. Adams secured one 
fine male of this species near Champaign, IIl., which he found feeding 
among some sugar maples. The trees were in leaf, and neighboring trees 
in blossom, and although the exact date was not recorded, it is believed 
that it was near the first of May, as at that time the Warbler migration 
was well advanced, and many species were present. From these records 
it would seem that the Evening Grosbeak is not only a winter straggler, 
but a spring and fall visitor as well, which may be due to the better con- 
dition of its favorite food at such times in more southerly localities. 

2. Carpodacus purpureus. PurPLE FincH.—A common winter visitor, 
appearing late in the fall and remaining until May. Its abundance de- 
pends very much on the food supply which is chiefly buttonwood or syca- 
more balls and the seeds of various weeds. During the winter of 1888-89, 
the supply of hempseed and sycamore balls was unusual, and in conse- 
quence the Purple Finch was one of the most common winter birds. 
Flocks of many hundreds remained, and their songs could be heard 
almost any sunn yday in winter. 

3. Loxia curvirostra minor. AMERICAN CROSSBILL.—Very erratic in its 
visits here. This may be owing to the small amount of pine to be found, 
but more likely to some other cause, as while here it does not seem to 
seek the pines so much as some other resorts. I have frequently found 
them feeding in apple and pear trees where the fruit had remained on and 
had been frozen. I also noticed one flock feeding on buds of the common 
cottonwood, and I remained beneath the tree some time watching them 
while parts of the buds dropped about me. 

4. Loxia leucoptera. WHITE-WINGED CROSSBILL.—As irregular as the 
last, and much more rare of late years. Single specimens are sometimes 
found along with a flock of the red species. 

5. Acanthis linaria. ReEppPoLL.—A rare winter visitant. Only seen in 
February. 

6. Spinus tristis. AMERICAN GOLDFINCH.—Resident. Found in large 
flocks in winter when it frequents patches of weeds and hemp and the 
borders of timber. Commonly seen about the houses in town in May 
and again in July and August, coming to breed. 

7. Spinus pinus. PINE Stskin.—Found plentifully in winterand at the 
approach of spring. A very unsuspicious bird often allowing one to ad- 
vance within two or three feet of it while feeding. I have usually foun 
them in small flocks of a dozen or more about pines and evergreens. 

8. Calcarius lapponicus. LAPLAND LoNGspuR.— Casual winter visitor, 
Sometimes appearing late in the fall before the first snow. It is found 
associated with the Horned Larks. Often when a flock of Larks is flying 
overhead, I have heard the twittering notes of this Longspur coming 
from among them. In February when the river is usually frozen over, I 
have seen them on the ice where sand had been scattered by passing 
wagons. 
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9. Calcarius pictus. Smiru’s Loncspur. — The Painted Longspur isa 
regular spring and fall migrant through Illinois. It seems more plentiful 
in the fall than in the spring, and its sojourn is usually more protracted. 
I have found them on many occasions in the fall, from early October until 
the middle of November. At such times they frequent stubble fields of 
oats or wheat, which have been well grown up with short grass and 
weeds. I have also found large flocks of them among the lowlands 
about Lima Lake, where they lie closely in the short grass. This 
species is seldom found associated with other birds. They often con- 
gregate in large flocks of several hundreds, and when such a flock has 
settled in good cover one may approach fairly into the midst of them 
without becoming aware of their presence, until with one impulse all 
will arise and, uttering their rapid, twittering notes, circle about high 
in the air for some time, and perhaps fly far away, unless the intruder 
remain concealed and quiet, when they will drop in again all about 
him. During the migration one who is perfectly familiar with their 
note may often observe flocks of them flying rapidly over at a great 
height, often scarcely perceptible, and constantly uttering the notes, 
but unless he should find their particular feeding ground, it would be use- 
less to search for them. This is particularly the case in the spring, when 
many flocks pass over, and should one alight and be disturbed, they sel- 
dom return, but seem restless and anxious to complete their long journey. 

10. Poocetes gramineus. VESPER SPARROW. — Verycommon during 
migrations, not often remaining to breed, though occasionally its pleas- 
ing notes may be heard during the summer months. 

11. Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. SAVANNA SPARROW.—One 
of our most common Sparrows in spring and fall, often associated with 
other species of its genus as well as with the Song and Swamp Sparrows. 
It frequents the uplands where it may usually be found in stubble fields 
and patches of swamp grass or weeds. 

12. Ammodramus savannarum passerinus. GRASSHOPPER SPARROW. 
—A common summer resident arriving by the middle of April, and fre- 
quenting the clover fields, where its familiar subdued notes may be heard 
throughout the spring and summer, as the bird sways in the breeze 
from a weed top, or crouches upon a fence post. 

13. Ammodramus henslowii. HENSLow’s Sparrow. — Abundant 
spring migrant, and not uncommon during the summer and fall, although 
then less conspicuous from its quietness and more restricted haunts. The 
migration takes place in April, and isat its height from the 15th until the 
25th of that month. At this time the birds are in their best plumage, and 
their habits may be most successfully studied. From dawn until two or 
three hours after sunrise, while the dew still sparkles on the grass, they 
will be found most active and full of life. In this locality they not only 
frequent the marshes and bottom lands but are also found in upland 
clover fields and fields of timothy, and in fact I have discovered them in 
a great variety of places, though their favorite haunts seem to be among 
the dense growth of swamp grass of our bottom lands. I have known 
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several pairs to breed in a clover field of some ten acres or more, through 
which’ extends a swampy brook well lined with weeds and a few patches 
of tall grass. During the spring migration large numbers of this species, 
as well as Leconte’s and the Yellow-winged Sparrow frequent this field, 
and often inan hour’s walk I have flushed several dozen of them which 
on taking flight would usually seek the tail grass and weeds about the 
brook. 

15. Ammodramus leconteii. LECONTE’s SPARROW.— Fully as abun- 
dant as the last species, and perhaps more evenly distributed locally. The 
habits of Leconte’s Sparrow are similar to those of Henslow’s, and its 
migration takes place at about the same time. My earliest record for the 
spring migration was on March 14, 1889, when I shot a single male bird 
which was flushed from among short blue-grass, in a large open field. 
This Sparrow like the last two is often found in wheat or oat stubble 
grown up with grass and smartweed, where the hollows usually contain 
thick shelter to which they resort when disturbed. The young Leconte’s 
and Henslow’s Sparrows are sometimes found in August in immature plu- 
mage, but as yet I have failed to find any positive proof of the former spe- 
cies breeding here. 

16. Ammodramus caudacutus nelsoni. NELSON’s SPARROW.—Appar 
ently of very rare occurrence here. as all my searches have revealed but a 
single specimen, a male shot on April 26, 18Sg9, in a reedy marsh. 

17. Chondestes grammacus. LARK SpARROW.— Common summer 
resident, reaching here from the south about May 1. Old pasture fields 
and fields of corn are most frequented by them, where they often sing for 
hours from the top of some dead tree. The nest is placed on or near the 
ground, often among crab sprouts in grassy places. 

18. Zonotrichia querula. Harris’s SpARRow.--I have shot and pre- 
served two specimens, a male and a female, of this species. They were 
found along a brush fence in asmall clump of bushes where others were 
observed. The species is probably a regular, but rare, migrant as far 
east as the Mississippi bottoms. 

19. Zonotrichia leucophrys. WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW.—A common 
migrant, more often seen in spring than fall when they migrate in small 
bands of half a dozen or more, sometimes in with flocks of the White- 
throated Sparrows. They seem to prefer bushy pastures and fences of 
osage hedge. 

20. Zonotrichia albicollis. WuHITE-rHROATED SrArRRow.— Found 
here in greater numbers than the last; both arrive from the south in some 
numbers by the middle of April and remain until about May 10. The 
song is very pleasant, though not loud. 

21. Spizella monticola. TREE SPARROwW.—Very common in winter. 
This amd the Junco are found in about equal numbers in winter, both 
species remaining late in spring, sometimes until the first of May. 

22. Spizella socialis. CHIPPING SPpARROWw.—Abundant summer resi- 
dent, arriving sometimes by March 20. “Two or three broods are raised 
here. The nests are builtin shrubs and cedars in the city suburbs. 
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23. Spizella pallida. CLAy-coLorED SpArRRow.—I have occasionally 
met with this species during the migrations. Early in May, 1887, I col- 
lected a number of specimens, and found them quite common in pasture 
and stubble fields near the city. 

24. Spizella pusilla. Fretp SpArrow.—The Field Sparrow arrives 
from the south by the first of April, and is soon dispersed over the fields 
and pastures in considerable numbers. The song may be heard at any 
time in the spring or summer. Two broods at least are raised, and I 
have found the full set of fresh eggs by May 1. Nests are built in brush 
and bushes, among dead grass, or on the ground. I have found nests 
with eggs in cedar bushes five or six feet high. 

25. Junco hyemalis. SLATE-COLORED JuNco.— During the winter 
months this bird is common about the houses at the approach of or dur- 
‘ing storms. When the weather is pleasant they seek the fields and 
orchards or borders of woods where brush piles are found. I have records 
of the occurrence of this species as early as September 1, and on one oc- 
casion I met with a male bird on May 24, which was apparently in a 
sound state. 

26. Peucza ezstivalis bachmanii. BACHMAN’s SPARROW.— Early in 
May, 1887, I shot three specimens of this bird and saw two others. They 
were in an old orchard of apple trees which were at that time in full 
blossom. In the spring of 1889, while searching the wooded bottom 
lands of Missouri just across the river from Quincy, I saw two others 
which, from the note and appearance, must have been of this species,though 
I was unable to obtain them. They were among scrub oaks and brush in 
a clearing. This was between the rst and 5th of May; the exact date was 
not kept. 

27. Melospiza fasciata. SONG SpARROW.—Common during migra- 
tions, and a very few remain throughout the year. 

28. Melospiza lincolni. LiIncotn’s SPARROW.—Found in considerable 
numbers during the spring migrations about the first week in May. 
Less abundant in fall, and more irregular in its occurrence here. 

29. Melospiza georgiana. Swamp SpArRow.—In the spring and 
fall migrations this Sparrow is a common inhabitant of the bottom lands, 
or wherever rank grass, weeds, and brush are found. They are most abun- 
dant about the last of April, when all the marshes are full of them. 

30. Passerella iliaca. Fox SpARRow.—Common in spring and fall. 
They arrive from the south by the middle of March, and often associate 
with the Towhee, seeking the deepest thickets and brush heaps, particu- 
larly in clearings where oak brush abounds. The song, which I have but 
rarely heard, is truly beautiful. 

31t. Pipilo erythrophthalmus, TownHerer.—Abundant summer resident. 
It arrives from the south early in March, and nesting begins by April 1. 
I have found dozens of nests of this bird, from the middle of April until 
the last of August, with fresh eggs, and at least two thirds of those ex- 
amined contained Cowbirds’ eggs. They are built on the ground or in 
bushes near the ground. I have found them occasionally in roots or 
grass hanging along creek banks, and in the tops of fallen trees. 
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32. Cardinalis cardinalis. CArbDINAL.—Abundant resident, particu- 
larly in the heavily wooded bottom lands of the Mississippi on both sides 
of the river. Nesting begins early in April or even by the last of March. 
I have found good-sized young by the middle of April. Nests are placed in 
bushes and thorn trees, near the ground, or in roots of fallen trees. The 
eggs are two, three, or four in number. 

33. Habia ludoviciana. ROsSE-BREASTED GROSBEAK. — Common 
summer resident. This is a well-known song bird, and is found in many 
parts of the city as well as in the deepest woods. The nests, of which I 
have examined a large number, are placed in the tops of trees and sap- 
lings. The eggs can be seen from below in most cases. They are from 
four to six in number. 

34. Passerina cyanea. INDIGO BuNTING.—A well known bird in 
this locality, coming from the south in late April or by the first of May. 
By the last of May nesting has begun. Three or four eggs are deposited, 
and the Cowbird usually adds one or more. The nest is built in grass, 
weeds, or briars, or in the sprouts at the foot of a tree. 

35. Spiza americana. DickcisseEL.—Abundant summer resident, 
breeding in clover fields, where many nests can be found in a limited 
area. These are placed inthe tops of clumps of clover or in shorter 
growth. I have found them sunk in the ground. The eggs are two, 
three, or four, in number. 


DESCRIPTIONS OF A NEW SPECIES AND THREE 
NEW SUBSPECIES OF BIRDS FROM 
ARIZONA. 


BY DR. EDGAR A. MEARNS, U. S. A. 


Junco ridgwayi, sp. nov. 


SP. CHAR. — Above similar to ¥. canzceps; below indistinguishable 
from $. annectens. 

Adult Male (Type, No. 2770, Coll. E. A. Mearns, Whipple Barracks, 
Arizona, April 22, 1884):— Upper parts of head and neck, with rump, 
throat and jugulum, ash-gray. Lores grayish black. Scapulars and inter- 
scapular region bright rufous; outer webs of inner tertiaries tinged with 
the sanre. Abdomen and crissum white. Sides pinkish. Wings and tail 
dark grayish ash, the latter with the outer rectrix wholly white, the second 
white except a dusky line along each edge, and the third with a long white 
terminal stripe nearly confined to the inner web. Bill flesh color, slightly 
tipped with black. Feet and claws light brown. Length, 163; alar ex- 
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panse, 257; wing, 8o; tail, 77; culmen, 12; tarsus, 20.5; middle toe and 
claw, 20; middle claw, 6 mm. 

Adult Female (No. 11,187, U. S. Nat. Mus., Coll. C. Drexler, Fort 
Bridger, Utah, May 28, 1858) : — Similar to the male, but duller, with an 
olive wash to the gray of head, and the plumage generally faded to a 
browner color, which is probably the result of exposure, the bird being in 
worn breeding dress. Size smaller. 


I take pleasure in naming this handsome Junco after Mr. 
Robert Ridgway, of Washington, D. C. It was abundant at 
Whipple Barracks and in the vicinity of the neighboring town of 
Prescott, Arizona, during the latter part of April, 1854, at which 
season all of the four species of this genus found by Dr. Coues 
during his long residence in this locality had departed, with the 
exception of a few individuals of Funco oregonus shufeldt: that 
still lingered in the mixed woods of oaks and pines, in company 
with the present species. I preserved but a single specimen of 
each, and cannot now refrain from smiling at the recollection of 
my misdirected zeal in garnering series of specimens of Flickers, 
Long-crested Jays, Black-headed Grosbeaks and other conspicu- 
ous but well-known birds, while these two Juncos, both of which 
were new to science, were almost ignored. I inferred that 
Funco ridgwayi was then on its breeding ground, the migrants 
having nearly all departed, a supposition that I was unable to 
verify, however, never having visited the locality since then dur- 
ing the breeding season. 

An example of this species was taken in New Mexico, as I am 
informed by Mr. Ridgway, to whom I am indebted for the loan 
of two breeding birds of this species— male and female, taken at 
Fort Bridger, Utah, by C. Drexler on May 28, 1858 —and for 
many other specimens, needed for comparison, from the National 
Museum collection. Its habitat will probably be found to include 
the lower evergreen-forested areas of the Great Basin region 
from Utah southward. 


Spinus tristis pallidus subsp. nov. 


Mr. J. A. Allen has called attention to this well-marked geo- 
graphical race of the American Goldfinch, in his annotations to 
Mr. W. E. D. Scott’s paper on Arizona birds, published in the . 
Auk, Vol. IV, p. 198. His remarks are as follows : — 
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‘Six specimens in winter plumage are strikingly different from the East- 
ern bird in corresponding plumage. The white edging of the feathers of 
the wing and tail in the Arizona bird is rnuch broader; the dorsal surface 
is much lighter, ‘the yellow of the throat is much purer, lacking almost 
wholly the greenish shade seen in the Eastern bird; the white of the 
belly is purer, with a faint fulvous instead of grayish shade; the sides are 
washed with a paler shade of fulvous brown, in quite strong contrast, 
however, with the almost pure, solid white of the abdomen and lower 
tail-coverts. If summer specimens should show correspondingly paler 
tints in comparison with Eastern examples, as they are almost sure to do, 
the Arizona form is quite as well entitled to recognition as a subspecies 
as are several of the pallid forms of Sparrows which have been accorded 
this rank.” 


With commendable and characteristic conservatism, Mr. Allen 
abstained from imposing a name upon this race until summer 
specimens should reveal more clearly its true status. My task, 
therefore, is reduced to describing the breeding dress, and naming 
the new subspecies. 


Adult Male in Breeding Plumage (Type, No. 6311, Coll. E. A. Mearns, 
Fort Verde, Yavapai County, in central Arizona, May 3, 1888) : — Similar 
to the corresponding plumage of Eastern S. ¢rzst/s, but with the black 
cap larger and extending farther back on the head, the general color de- 
cidedly paler, and all of the white markings increased in area. The wing 
bands, formed by the white tips of the greater and lesser coverts, are 
considerably broader. The secondaries and tips of primaries are more 
broadly edged with white, as are the tail-feathers, the inner webs of which 
are more largely occupied by white. Irides hazel. Bill brownish yellow 
at base, shading to dusky olive at tip. Feet pale yellow, claws brown. 
Length, 138; alar expanse, 240; wing, 80; tail, 57; culmen, 10.5; bill, 
measured from nostril, 8.7; gape, 12; from tip of bill to centre of pupil, 
16; from tip of bill to occiput, 26; from base of bill to occiput, 18; length 
of tibia, 23; tarsus, 13.5; middle toe and claw, 15.5; middle claw, 5.3; 
hallux with its claw, 13; claw of hallux, 6 mm. 


A quite large series of winter specimens of both sexes in my 
collection, from Fort Verde, Arizona, fully confirms Mr. Allen’s 
description and conclusions based on six specimens in Mr. Scott’s 
collection. The winter plumage is much paler than that of the 
Eastern bird, with much extension of the white, some specimens 
having tails that are nearly all white, in which condition they 
differ in appearance from Eastern ¢rzs¢zs about as Acanthts horne- 
mannii does from A. léxaria. This pale race will doubtless 
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prove to be an inhabitant of the whole area of the Great Basin. 
It is considerably larger than the Eastern bird, as shown in the 


following 


MEASUREMENTS.* 
Spinus tristts. Spinus tristis pallidus. 
26 MALES 7 FEMALES I0 MALES Il FEMALES 

(from New York). | (from New York). | (from Arizona). (from Arizona). 
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Coccothraustes vespertina montana Ridgway. 


On comparing thirteen Evening Grosbeaks from Arizona with 
seventy-two specimens from Fort Snelling, Minnesota, all collected 
by the writer, the Arizona form appeared to be separable from 
the Eastern, as a subspecies. Through the kindness of Messrs. 
Robert Ridgway, J. A. Allen, and George B. Sennett, I was 
enabled to add to this material all of these Grosbeaks in the 
United States National Museum at Washington, in the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History of New York, and in the private 
collection of Mr. Sennett, thus bringing together about 150 speci- 
mens. From the study of this quite extensive material, it 
became apparent that the Western bird, 2 general, is very dif- 
ferent from that inhabiting the region of the Great Lakes and 
north-central portion of North America. The distinction rests 
entirely on the female, such apparent characters as may seem to 
exist in the male, when individual examples are compared, being 
completely overlapped and extinguished when large series are 


*In millimetres; taken from specimens in the flesh, by the author. 
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brought together. Western females have the parts which are of 
an ashen color inthe Eastern bird of a yellowish brown; and this 
striking difference pertains to all Western birds, as well as to 
those from Mexico. Iam unable to detect any marked difference 
between specimens from British Columbia and the northwestern 
United States, and those from the Valley of Mexico and the high- 
lands of Vera Cruz. Specimens before me from British Colum- 
bia, Washington, Oregon, California,Utah, Arizona,New Mexico, 
Valley of Mexico, and Mirador (near Vera Cruz), are all exam- 
ples of the western subspecies, which must be called moztana, 
that name having been applied by Mr. Ridgway to the Evening 
Grosbeak inhabiting the southern Rocky Mountains of the United 
States and thence southward through the highlands of Mexico 
into Central America, although none of the characters assigned by 
him are adequate to separate the Western bird from that of the 
Great Lake region, the diagnosis having been based on the char- 
acters of the male, and the describer’s intention having been 
to separate from the northern bird at large that inhabiting 
Mexico and the southern Rocky Mountain region, as shown by 
his assignment of habitats to the two forms: ‘*Has. (Var. 
vespertina): Pacific coast to Rocky Mountains; northern 
America east to Lake Superior. (Var. montana): Southern 
Rocky Mountains of United States into Mexico; Orizaba! 
(ScLaTER, 1860, 251); Vera Cruz (alpine regions,. breeding) 
SumicurastT, Pr. Bost. Soc., I, 550; Guatemala, Satvin.” As 
the subspecies montana has been dropped, not appearing in the 
A. O. U. Check-List nor in Mr. Ridgway’s Manual of North 
American Birds, the characters on which it was based having 
been shown to be inconstant, I have enumerated it in the present 
article as new, since here first described, retaining Mr. Ridgway’s 
name, his type, from Cantonment Burgwin, New Mexico, being 
an example of the new subspecies. 


Adult Male (Type, No. 11,960, U.S. National Museum, collected by 
W. W. Anderson, at Cantonment Burgwin, New Mexico, June 3, 1859) :— 
Indistinguishable from northeastern specimens of true C. vespertina. 

Adult Female (Yype, No. 4163, Coll. E. A. Mearns, Oak Creek, near 
Fort Verde, Yavapai County, Arizona, August 14, 1885): — Pattern of 
markings as in C. vesfertina, but the color of most of the body is brown, 
mixed with olive yellow, and tinged with gray, instead of being wholly 
grayish as in vesfertinma. The black stripe at each side of the throat and 
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the dark markings of the wings and tail, are less restricted. The irides 
are hazel, the entire bill light yellowish green, the tarsi and toes pale 
yellowish brown, and the claws dark brown. The general color is yellow- 
ish brown instead of grayish. 

Young Male in First Plumage (No. 4165, Coll. E. A. Mearns, Oak Creek, 
thirty miles north of Fort Verde, Arizona, August 14, 1885) :—In general 
appearance it resembles the female more than the male, although traces 
of the male dress are present, as indications of the frontal crescent, black 
patch on crown, dark mantle, white tertials, and wholly black primaries 
and tail-feathers. The grayish tinge is entirely wanting. The body is 
olivaceous buff, more greenish above and brownish below; frontal cres- 
cent buff; crown patch with a brownish black spot occupying the centre 
of each feather; stripe on each side of throat dusky olive; interscapular 
region darker olivaceous; rump with blackish edging to the feathers; 
upper tail-coverts black, broadly edged with greenish buff, the longest of 
them black throughout; inner greater wing-coverts sulphur-yellow; ter- 
tials smoky white, with a slight amount of dusky on their inner edge; 
feathers of crissum white, edged with a pale buff; bill greenish olive, 
yellowish green only at extreme base; tarsus, toes and claws brown. 
Another specimen (No. 4164, @, juv.), presumably belonging to the 
same brood, of which the female above described was the parent, differs 
in having the crown patch indicated by a slightly darker olivaceous color- 
ing instead of having blackish centres to the feathers, in having the lon- 
gest upper tail-coverts tipped with buff, and more black on the inner edge 
of the tertials, though much less in amount than inadult females. There is 
also a small white spot at the tip of the inner web of the outer tail-feather. 
The bill, tarsus, toes, and claws are a little less dark than in the preceding 
specimen, although both have.these parts darker than in either parent. 


Remarks.—In fully adult males, of both subspecies, the tertials 
lose the smoke-brown tint and the black inner edging, becoming 
pure white; and the tail-feathers lose the white on their inner 
webs, becoming black throughout. There is considerable varia- 
tion in respect to the breadth of the yellow frontal crescent of both 
forms. In most specimens a very narrow edging of black is 
interposed between the maxilla and the yellow front, which occa- 
sionally appears as a broad black band encroaching on the yellow, 
but is quite frequently absent. The broadest front in the series is 
in an immature bird from Hudson’s Bay Territory, specimens 
from Minnesota, Arizona, and Washington Territory, respec- 
tively, coming next to it, in this respect ; and the narrowest front 
is seen in an immature male from the city of Mexico, specimens 
from Minnesota, New Mexico, Washington, California, and 
Arizona following in order after it. The original type of mon- 
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tana, from New Mexico, has the frontal stripe quite as broad as 
in average Minnesota specimens. In Western and Southern birds 
there is a slight average increase in the intensity of the yellow in 
males. Season appears to exert but little influence upon the 
plumage, though the yellowest males were taken in spring, and 
Western females average browner in winter, with an increase of 
the olive yellow in autumn. The brownest females of C. vespfer- 
tina montana come from the extreme localities of Walla Walla 
and Mirador, and were taken in January and June, respectively. 
The variation in size in the subspecies montana, throughout its 
range, is almost inappreciable, measurements of specimens from 
the northwestern United States averaging almost exactly the 
same as those from southern Mexico, while those from interven- 
ing localities show only slight individual variations. 


MEASUREMENTS.* 
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Melanerpes formicivorus aculeatus subsp. nov. 


A comparison of more than fifty Arizona specimens of this 
species with the series of AZelanerpes formicivorus batrdi from 


*In millimetres; taken from specimens in the flesh, by the author. 
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the Pacific coast of the United States, AZ. formicivorus from 
southeastern Mexico and Central America, and AZ. formicivorus 
angustifrons {rom Lower California, in the American Museum of 
Natural History, New York, the U. S. National Museum at 
Washington, and the cabinet of Mr. George B. Sennett, shows 
that it is subspecifically separable from either of the above forms. 
It differs from all of them in the small size and peculiar shape of 
the bill, but is in most respects intermediate between AZ. formé- 
ctvorus bairdi and M. formicivorus. 


Adult (Type, No. 6345, Coll. E. A. Mearns, Squaw Peak, central Ari- 
zona, May g, 1888) :—General size and coloring intermediate between JZ. 
formictvorus and M. formictvorus bairdi; throat less yellow than in 
either of them; bill shorter, more slender, and less arcuate than in either 
of the other forms of MZ. formiccvorus ; white striping of chest more than 
in the Pacific coast form, less than in forméc¢vorus. 

Young tin First Plumage (No.-5556, 2, juv., Coll. E. A. Mearns, 
Baker’s Butte, Mogollon Mountains, central Arizona, July 18, 1887) : — 
Similar to adults, but lacking the black band across the fore part of crown, 
the whole top of the head being red, zz both sexes ; colors duller, with the 
quill-feathers, neck and breast slightly brownish; pectoral band broader, 
with less of the white striping; black streaks of sides less sharply defined, 
having a blurred appearance. 


Flabitat.— Southwestern United States, southward through the 
mountainous portions of western Mexico. 


MEASUREMENTS* OF Melanerpes formicivorus aculeatus FROM ARIZONA. 
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*In millimetres; taken in the flesh by the author. 
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MEASUREMENTS OF 12 SPECIMENS OF Melanerfes formictvorus bairdi 
FROM CALIFORNIA. 


iS 
OD) re v 
age 
3 
a 6) 
1,028 | fad. { San Fernarido Valley, Cala.. E. C. Thurber 150 | 96 | 31-5 
884} f# ad.| San Gabriel, California... . ct 145 ; 96 | 30 
44,121 | gf ad.| California (F. Gruber)... .. | Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. | 147 | 97 | 30.5 
44,118 | fad. | California (J. Krider) .... ae 153 | 93 | 31 
25,000 |g ad. Cosumnes River... 2. ee | 150 | 92 | 30.5 
929 | gf ad.| Newcastle, California.. . .. | George B. Sennett | 145 | 86 | 33.5 
».-. | g'ad.| Sebastopol, California . ... <s 150 | 8S | 31.5 
675 | 2 ad.| Alhambra, California... .. | E. C. Thurber | 145 | 87 | 27-5 
854 ad. | San Gabriel, California... . | | 145 | 90 | 28.5 
25,662 ade Calitormideje «<6 «00 =) © « | Am. Wiis. Nat. Hist. | 145 | 84 | 29.5 
930 é ad. | Newcastle, California..... | George B. Sennett 140 | 81 | 28 
ele ad. | Sebastopol, California... . | ss | 148 | 82 | 28 


COMPARATIVE MEASUREMENTS OF THE FouR SUBSPECIES OF 
Melanerpes formictvorus. 


average of M. f. bairdi from California (7 males and 5 females) 147 | 89 | 30 
Maximum) (£%°5. <° 153 | 97 | 33-5 
Minimum <<‘ s* ‘ se cs 5S es 140 | 81 | 27.5 
Average of M. for mictvorus from S. E. Mexico and Central America* | 141 | Sg | 29.5 
Maximum se “ec “ee “ee “ee a “ec 150 gI a4 
Minimum ee “ “ e F “ “ce ‘ec “se 135 79 28.9 
Average of 34 specimens of M. f. aculeatus from Arizona 144 | Sq | 25-9 
‘Maximum ‘* oes ag 151 | 97 | 29 
Minimum ‘se “ Cin Se Lad “e “ec 137 82 23 
Average of M. f. angustifrons from Lower California* 137 | 86 | 30.5 
Maximum ‘ * ‘ee 141 | 89 | 31.8 
Minimum “* ‘ ae cs as oe 132 | 84 | 29.2 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE AVIFAUNA OF PORTIONS 
OF ARIZONA. 


BY EDGAR A. MEARNS, M. D. 


(Concluded from Vol. VII, p. 55-) 


Dryebates villosus hyloscopus. CABANIS’s WoopPECKER. — Breeds 
commonly throughout the pine belt, often ascending higher in summer, 
then preferring aspens to the fir and spruce woods of high altitudes. It 
very rarely descends to the cottonwoods of the Verde Valley to fraternize 
with its smaller relative, Baird’s Woodpecker, and only when the moun- 


*Taken from Ridgway’s Manual of North American Birds, 
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tain timber is icy or the weather uncommonly fierce; then it is. usually 
accompanied by flocks of Cassin’s Purple Finches, Red-backed Juncos, and 
its boon companions, the Slender-billed Nuthatches. About the middle of 
June the young leave their nests, and soon after make a partial migration 
downward towards the lower border of the pine belt, in common with 
many other birds that breed at high levels. 

Dryobates pubescens orececus. BATCHELDER’S WOODPECKER. — This 
bird breeds sparingly through the Prxus ponderosa belt, ascending into 
the spruce zone on the San Francisco cone. It is the rarest of the Wood- 
peckers here enumerated. A male selected a sounding dry aspen, and 
drummed regularly above my camp, high up on San Francisco Mountain 
during the early part of June, 1887, at which season the nights were still 
intensely cold and this species was probably not yet breeding. 

Picoides americanus dorsalis. ALPINE THREE-TOED WOODPECKER.— 
Breeds commonly throughout the pine belt, seldom ascending far into the 
spruce woods ofthe highest peaks. On the northwestern slope of San 
Francisco Mountain I discovered a nest of this species on June 8, 1887. 
The female was seen alone, pecking at a large yellow pine which, al- 
though dead, still retained its bark and was quite solid. While feeding, 
she uttered a peculiar, harsh, nasal cry. I shot her, and then noticed a 
small, neatly bored hole in the south side of the pine trunk, about thirty 
feet from the ground and away from branches. With the aid of a rope, 
and taking a start from the saddle, I was scarcely able to climb to the 
nest, which the male did not quit until I was well up; then he came out 
and uttered a sudden, sharp whkip-whkif-whip in a menacing tone, remain- 
ing hard by while I worked with saw and chisel. It took me nearly half 
an hour to make an opening sufficiently large to admit the hand, 
as the burrow was situated so extraordinarily deep. Two young, male 
and female, with feathers just sprouting, were found on a bed of small 
chips at the bottom of a burrow, not more than eight inches lower than 
the entrance, but in the very heart of the tree, the cavity being oblique 
and pear-shaped, and having the strong odor characteristic of Wood- 
peckers’ nests in general. Both parents and their progeny were pre- 
served. and are now in the American Museum collection. The irides of 
the adults were dark cherry-red; their feet, claws and basal half of man- 
dible plumbeous, the rest of the bill being plumbeous black. 

Sphyrapicus thyroideus. WILLIAMSON’s SAPSUCKER. — Breeds very 
commonly at the highest altitudes, frequenting the spruce and fir woods. 
It seldom descends far into the pine belt during the breeding season, al- 
though it is found in the pines in winter, occasionally descending even to 
the cedars in severe weather; and after the nesting season it frequently 
roves down to the pine woods with its young. When shot, it usually 
fastened its claws into the balsam bark and remained hanging there after 
life was extinct. 

THe specimens of this bird procured during the breeding season exhibit 
certain peculiarities of plumage, as compared with Pacific coast exam- 
ples and winter migrants to Arizona, which, if constant, would warrant 
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the separation of the resident Arizona bird as a subspecies. It is some- 
what smaller than northwestern specimens, and much blacker, the white 
being more restricted throughout. In some males no white spots are 
visible on the outside of the primaries or secondaries, even when the 
wing is spread; the white bars on the axillars, lining of wings, and sides 
are much more restricted; the under tail-coverts are black, very narrowly 
edged with white; the white head stripes are narrower; and there is no 
concealed white in the interscapular region. One male (No. 5574, Ba- 
ker’s Butte, Arizona, July 23, 1887) has the belly sap-green, instead of the 
usual citron-yellow. The adult female is likewise darker, the dark areas 
being broader, and the white proportionately reduced. In Californian 
specimens the light bands on the back, wings, and sides are brownish, sim- 
ilar to the head, while they are nearly white in breeding females from Ari- 
zona. The pectoral patch is also more solidly black in the Arizona bird. 
A young female (No. 5559) in first plumage taken in the Mogollon Moun- 
tains, Arizona, July 18, 1887, has strong indications of the yellow belly. 
Its plumage is duller than in the adult of the same sex, lacks the black 
chest patch, and has the white bars replaced by brown similar in color to 
the head. A much younger specimen (No. 5552), sex undetermined, 
has a narrow band of brownish white, slightly tinged with green- 
ish yellow, down the middle of the belly, in other respects agreeing with 
the preceding. Some winter specimens from Arizona are indistinguish- 
able from others from Fort Crook, California. These might be regarded 
as northern migrants; but one male from the last-named locality lacks the 
white spots on the wing quills, as in Arizona specimens; and one Arizona 
resident has as much white spotting as the average from California. In 
making the comparison of these birds, I have examined all the material 
in the National Museum at Washington, in the American Museum of Nat- 
ural History of New York, and in several private collections. I am also 
under obligations to Dr. C. Hart Merriam for the opportunity of examin- 
ing the series of specimens of this Sapsucker collected by him in Arizona, 
and belonging to the biological collections of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture. As the result, it may be stated that the differences de- 
scribed appear to be largely individual, to some extent geographical, and 
possibly dependent somewhat on season; but the material available for 
study is insufficient to enable me to decide how much is due to each of 
these influences. The series of Arizona summer specimens averages 
darker, with the pale tints whiter. The difference cannot be wholly due 
to season, unless several of the specimens examined from other lo- 
calities have erroneous labels. 

Melanerpes formicivorus aculeatus.—A very common resident through 
the pine belt, breeding plentifully. Ihave found it as high as the spruce 
forests, but never in them. It is essentially a bird of the pines, only 
occasionally descending to the cottonwoods of the low valleys. The 
oaks which are scattered through the lower pine zone supply a large 
share of its food. Its habit of industriously hoarding food in the bark of 
pines, and in all sorts of chinks and hollows, is well known. These 
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stores are the source of unending quarrels between this Woodpecker and 
its numerous pilfering enemies; and I have laid its supplies under contri- 
bution myself, when short of provisions and lost from the command 
with which I had been travelling, by filling my saddlebags with half- 
dried acorns from under the loose bark of a dead pine. 

Melanerpes torquatus. Lrwis’s WoopPECKER.—It may be said that 
the pine forests are the favorite home of this beautiful species, although 
its habits are so erratic that one must take counsel before making any 
positive assertion concerning it. I have never had proof of its breeding 
anywhere in Arizona, although I have found it at all seasons and places. 
It isa wandering bird, travelling about, usually in large flocks, and 
visiting all likely places for food and frolic. In midwinter it is often very 
abundant in the highest pine forests of the Mogollons and about Fort 
Whipple; but I have spent a whole summer in these mountains with- 
out seeing any of them; again, it was noted among the cottonwoods of the 
Santa Cruz and Rillitto in the vicinity of Tucson and Fort Lowell during 
the blazing weather of April. Sometimes it would come in great nom- 
bers in March and April to the oak woods bordering the streams near 
Fort Verde; ora pair or two would take up their abode in a grove of 
cottonwoods, and spend April and May, in the hot valley of the Rio 
Verde. Its movements, like those of the Eastern Red-headed Woodpeck- 
er, are probably largely governed by the food supply; and it doubtless 
breeds wherever it chances to be at the season, provided that food be 
plenty. 

Colaptes cafer. RED-SHAFTED FLICKER.—Breeds commonly through- 
out the pine belt, ascending still higher. 

Phalenoptilus nuttalli. Poor-wiLtt.—This interesting bird breeds 
abundantly throughout the pine belt. A set of perfectly fresh eggs was 
taken on the Mogollon Mountains, on July 3, 1886. Another set, taken near 
Flagstaff, contained large embryoes on May 27, 1888; and a couple of 
young were found the same day. 

Chordeiles virginianus henryi. WESTERN NIGHTHAWK.—I have never 
known this species to infringe on the territory of the Texan Nighthawk 
during the breeding season; each keeps to its own ground, the latter 
being confined to the region below the pines, and the former residing in 
the pines and spruces, breeding in great numbers in these limited areas. 
A single migrant was taken at Fort Verde, on Mayg, 1885. Two fresh 
eggs were taken at Flagstaff on June 18, 1887, ina level place, bestrewn 
with volcanic scoria, beneath the pines. In our summer camp, near the 
summit of the Mogollon Mountains, a small beetle was annoyingly 
abundant, flying into our tents in great numbers during the day, and at 
night swarming around our log fires. As the twilight gathered, hundreds 
of these Nighthawks appeared upon the scene, preying upon the trouble- 
some insects. Careless of our presence at the fires and of the noisy 
hilarity of camp, they flitted through the smoke with astonishing freedom 
from diffidence, capturing myriads of the hated beetles, as they passed ~ 
and repassed above, between, and around us, until their flickering forms 
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were as familiar as the stirring of the pine boughs overhead, and the 
fanning of their wings almost as little heeded. A couple of young, recently 
hatched, were found near the camp, on July 27, 1887, showing that two 
broods are reared the same year or that its season of reproduction is 
quite protracted. The voice of this species is quite unlike that of Chor- 
- deiles texensis. 

Micropus melanoleucus. WHITE-THROATED Swirt.—In Arizona 
this large and handsome Swift is very abundant in the vicinity of cafions 
and cliffs, in which it breeds from the altitude of Fort Verde (about 3400 
feet) up to the highest peaks in the Territory. I saw them wheeling 
around the highest points of the San Francisco Mountains, and darting 
in and out of the jagged rocks, in June. 

Trochilus alexandri. BLACK-cCHINNED HUMMINGBIRD. — A summer 
resident in the zone of Pzzus ponderosa; not seen higher. 

Trochilus platycercus. BRrROAD-TAILED HUMMINGBIRD. — This beauti- 
ful Hummingbird is an inhabitant of the highest land of Arizona, being 
rarely encountered until one is well within the spruce belt, when it 
suddenly becomes extremely plentiful. About springs and willow-edged 
water-courses swarms of these gay birds congregate. Its boldness is 
without a parallel; it knows no fear. A member of our party on San 
Francisco Mountain wore a scarlet cap, but he found these audacious birds 
so troublesome from their constant attacks upon it that he was glad to 
pocket it in order to be rid of the irate little furies. A shrub grows on 
the mountain bearing purplish red flowers of which this species is extrava- 
gantly fond; and numbers of them may be closely watched by seating 
oneself amongstthese plants. Its flight is accompanied bya metallic, 
screeching sound unlike that made by any other Hummer with which I 
am familiar, and I heard them continually, when riding through the 
forest, though they were invisible. It ranges to the very summit of San 
Francisco Mountain, being abundant in the highest timber. 

Tyrannus vociferans. CAssIN’s KINGBIRD.—Breeds commonly through- 
out the pine forests. I found itin the uppermost timber on San Fran- 
cisco Mountain in June, the altitude being nearly 12,000 feet. This con- 
spicuous species likewise breeds in the low valleys of Arizona together 
with the Arkansas Kingbird (7. vertécalis), nests of both species having 
been found at the same time in one cottonwood tree in the Verde Valley. 
On the Mogollon Mountains I saw them attack Crows and Western Red- 
tailed Hawks and drive them from the neighborhood of their nests after 
the spirited fashion of the Eastern Kingbird. 

Contopus borealis. OLIvEe-sipED FLYCATCHER.—Breeds throughout 
the area under consideration, but is especially common in the higher 
belt of evergreen forest, in which it ranges almost to the timber line. It 
builds tts nest near the tops of the tallest firs and balsams. Its character- 
istic cry of whp-me-to, given with such vigor and clearness of enunciation 
as to be almost startling, was continually heard when we were encamped 
at Smith’s Big Spring, in the cafion or crater enfolded by the San 
Francisco peaks, opening to the east; and it was equally abundant in 
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the White Mountains and the higher spurs of the Mogollon range. Like 
many other mountain species it ranges down hill with its young after 
the breeding season. On Oak Creek, in the cypress belt below the 
pines, it appears in families during the first half of August. 

Contopus pertinax. Coues’s FLycATcHER.—This bird was seen feed- 
ing its young on Baker’s Butte, one of the higher spurs of the northern 
part of the Mogollon range, during the months of July and August. Its 
habits resemble those of the smaller species of this genus, rather than of 
the Olive-sided Flycatcher. 

Contopus richardsonii. WESTERN Woop PEWEE.—Breeds commonly 
throughout these mountains. 

Empidonax difficilis. WersTerN FLycArcHer.—Breeds commonly in 
the upper pines and through the spruce forest, almost reaching the 
timber line on San Francisco Mountain. It hasasong and a very sweet 
call, besides a sharp chirp uttered when angry or frightened. 

Empidonax pusillus. LirrLte Ftycarcuer.—This interesting bird, so 
abundant in the cottonwood and willow thickets along the lower streams 
of Arizona, was also occasionally seen, during the summer months, in 
the dwarf willows (Sadéx rostrata) that border the tiny streams and 
swampy hollows sometimes met with in traversing these mountains. It 
was noted at the altitude of gooo feet at the foot of the San Francisco peaks. 

Otocoris alpestris adusta. ScorcHED Hornep LArRK.—The Horned 
Larks which were found breeding in the park-like openings in these 
mountain forests up to an altitude of 10,000 feet, have recently been re- 
ferred to this race by Mr. Jonathan Dwight, Jr., in his monograph of this 
species, published in ‘The Auk’ for April, 1890. The form breeding in 
the neighboring valleys and low desert regions is also adusta, but not 
typical, tending considerably toward the more northern race arenicola; 
there would have been good grounds for the presumption that the bird 
breeding in these high mountain districts would prove to be typical 
arenicola ; but such is not the fact. 

Cyanocitta stelleri macrolopha. LoNnG-crESTED JAy.—Resident to the 
altitude of 10,000 feet, ascending still further. On the San Franciscos, I 
found its nest with fresh eggs at the upper limit of the pines in the second 
week of June, 1887, while the nests found in the lower Mogollons during 
the last third of May of the same year all contained young. 

Perisoreus canadensis capitalis. Rocky MouNnTaIN JAy.—A quite 
common resident in the White Mountains of eastern Arizona; not seen 
in the northern Mogollons or the San Franciscos. 

Corvus corax sinuatus. AMERICAN RAvEeN.—Most of the Ravens of 
Arizona are the White-necked species, but the northern Raven is com- 
mon in the mountain districts, nesting as lowas 3000 feet, usually, if 
not invariably, upon ledges of cliffs. 

Corvus americanus. AMERICAN Crow.—Breeds commonly in the 
pines and spruces throughout this area. It ascends to the timber line, 
breeding in the higher firs as well as in the pines. 

Picicorvus columbianus. CLARKE’s NuTCRACKER.—Breeds abundant- 
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ly in the fir and spruce belt on the San Francisco cone; but on the crest 
of the more southern Mogollons, near Fort Apache, I have found it 
only in October. It breeds quite early, when the mountains are still 
covered with snow. I started for the San Franciscos on the 20th of May, 
1887, but found them so deeply covered with snow that I was obliged to 
wait a fortnight for the snow to melt. WhenI reached the mountain 
the young birds were travelling with their parents. They often descend- 
ed well into the pines, or ascended to the timber line, according as their 
fancy suggested. They were tame, noisy, and frolicsome, reminding me, 
as they played boisterously in the top of some dead tree, of a flock of Red- 
headed Woodpeckers. 

Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus. Pinon JAy.—Resident in the pine 
belt in summer, breeding as high as the upper limit of Péxus ponderosa, 
but descending to the cedars and pifions of the low country in autumn. 
They are wandering, erratic birds, occurring in immense numbers one 
season, and as conspicuous by their absence the next. They are highly 
gregarious; and flocks travelling over a more or less open country have 
the appearance of rolling along, the hindermost continually passing to 
the front, the whole flock screaming with cat-like voices. It was 
common around the base of San Francisco Mountain in June, 1887, the 
flocks having dispersed in pairs for the purpose of breeding. In July 
and August they again appeared in flocks composed of from several to 
many families, frequenting the juniper groves, having performed a down- 
ward migration in common with Coccothraustes vespertina montana, 
Spinus pinus, Setophaga picta, and many other mountain birds. With 
the approach of autumn, when the young are strong on the wing, they 
begin their gregarious wanderings over country high and low, sometimes 
assembling in flocks of thousands. 

Molothrus ater obscurus. Dwarr Cowsirp.—A common summer 
resident. Frequently seen accompanying the range cattle that graze on 
the mountains. Possibly some of the mountain Cowbirds are true AZ 
ater, but of this Iam uncertain, having shot but few specimens. 

Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus. YELLOW-HEADED BLACKBIRD.—This 
handsome bird isa summer resident in such spots, in this high region, 
as are suited to its needs. It breeds in vast numbers at Mormon Lake, in 
the Mogollon Mountains; many of the nests examined by us there 
contained fresh eggs at the time of our visit—during the last week of 
May. 

Sturnella magna neglecta. WrsTERN MEADOWLARK.—Breeds in open, 
grassy places at any elevation. I have seen it as high as 10,000 feet. 
These mountain birds are the typical neglecta of the north; but, as 
might have been predicted, the resident Meadowlark of the low parts of 
Arizona exhibits the effects of its environment in certain peculiarities of 
plumage, having the pallid, scorched appearance common to most 
birds of desert regions. 

Scolecophagus cyanocephalus. Brewer’s BLACKBIRD.—Breeds abun- 
dantly in dwarf willows (Salix rostrata) through the pine belt, where- 
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ever there is water. It was sometimes found nesting in aspens, pines, or 
spruces along streams, but its preference is for wet openings where there 
are willows. At Woods’ stock ranch, on the road from the Verde Valley 
to Flagstaff, near the lower edge of the pine forest, most of the young 
were on wing by the 20th of June, 1886, many of them having tufts of 
down still adhering to the feathers, which gave them acomicalaspect. A 
single nest contained eggs, four in number, nearly fresh; it was placed 
six feet above the ground in a young aspen (Pofulus tremuloides), and was 
coarsely fashioned of small twigs and stems of plants, with a lining of 
rootlets. At Mormon Lake, a more elevated locality than the above, all 
of many nests examined contained fresh eggs the last of May, 1887. At 
the base of San Francisco Mountain several pairs were found that were 
just building nests in the early part of June. On the mountains, as else- 
where, this bird likes the company of cattle. 

Coccothraustes vespertina montana. WESTERN EVENING GROSBEAK.— 
This beautiful Grosbeak is partial to cafions, shady ravines and the vicin- 
ity of water during the breeding season, afterwards descending to the oak- 
wooded foot-hills with its young. At Fort Verde it sometimes appeared, 
in spring or fall, in the cottonwoods bordering the Verde River, feeding 
at times upon the berries of a species of mistletoe (Phoradendron flaves- 
cens), when it became exceedingly fat; but it was much more common 
in the neighboring foot-hills. In winter it feeds extensively on hackber- 
ries, seeds of the box-elder (Megundo acerotdes), and the berries of sev- 
eral species of juniper. 

Carpodacus cassini. Cassrin’s PurPLE Fincu. — A resident of the 
pines; sometimes driven into the low valleys in great numbers, in win- 
ter, by severe weather. 

A young fledging supposed to be Leucosticte australis, proves to be 
another species, and the name should be expunged from page 49 of this 
paper. 

Loxia curvirostra stricklandi. MrxicAN CRossBILL.—One of the com- 
monest birds in the pine forest, ascending into the spruces. I found it in 
June at the extreme lower edge of the pine belt. It is notably fond of drink- 
ing and bathing, and can generally be found about watering places at all 
times of the day. I noted the presence of this bird in all parts of the pine 
belt that I visited, whatever the season. Great numbers were occasion- 
ally found congregated around springs, in regions where water is very 
scarce. 

Spinus psaltria. ARKANSAS GoLDFINCH. — A summer resident in the 
pine belt. Mountain specimens are typical psaltréa ; but those of the 
surrounding low regions manifest a tendency toward the subspecies a@r¢- 
zone, varying in degree with the locality. Several birds taken in the 
Verde Valley are referable to avzzone, though the majority are nearer to 
psaltria. 

Spinus pinus. Prne Siskin. —A resident species, frequently descend- 
ing to the warm valleys in autumn, winter and spring. Although breed- 
ing in high places, many flocks may be found to have wandered down to 
the lower edge of the pines by the first week of July. 
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Poocetes gramineus confinis. WESTERN VESPER SPARROW.—A com- 
mon summer resident in the upper pines. On San Francisco Mountain 
it was found breeding, in June, up to the altitude of about 10,000 feet, 
occupying grassy openings where there were a good many rocks. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus. WesTeERN LARK SpaRRow. —A 
very common summer resident through the pines, It ranged up to the 
true base of the San Francisco cone, the country above that point being 
obviously unsuited to it. It nests indifferently in bushes or upon the 
ground, and sings sweetly until midsummer, 

Zonotrichia leucophrys. WHITE-CROWNED SPARROW. —I found it at 
the base of San Francisco Mountain, apparently breeding, in June. I also 
shot a bird which I supposed to be Z. zztermedza, but could not find the 
specimen. The Intermediate Sparrow is believed to breed wholly north 
of the United States; but from this circumstance and its late occurrence 
at Fort Verde (May 11, 1887) it seems not improbable that some breed 
within our borders, in the higher portions of the Rocky Mountains. 

Spizella socialis arizone. WersTERN CHIPPING SPARROW. — Breeds 
abundantly from the lower pines to near the tops of the highest peaks. 
In June it was found at the elevation of 10,000 feet on San Francisco 
Mountain; and it likewise resides during summer on the highest crests 
of the Mogollon range. 

Junco cinereus dorsalis. RED-BACKED JuNco.—Typical dorsal7s breeds 
very plentifully through the northern Mogollon and San Francisco Moun- 
tains, but does not appear until one has ascended a considerable distance 
into the pine belt. It is the most characteristic bird of this higher region. 
Sets of fresh eggs were found from May 22 to July 22, 1887, the nesting 
season varying considerably with the altitude, but the clutch seen on the 
last date probably belonged to a second brood. A typical nest was found 
on May 30, 1887, in pine woods near the bottom of a ravine on Mormon 
Mountain. Ata short distance was a deep snow-bank. The male parent 
flew from the nest, beneath my horse’s feet, where I found it concealed in 
a thick bunch of wire-grass. It was composed of fine roots, stems of 
plants, grasses, and an occasional feather, loosely put together in the 
manner of most ground nests. It contained four eggs, of an elongated 
oval shape, measuring (in millimetres) 15 X 21, 15 X 20.5, 14.7 X 21.5, 
15.4 X 21. Three of them are marked with lilac and reddish brown ona 
greenish white ground, the spots forming a circle around the great end; 
the remaining one differs from the others in having the wreath of spots 
about the small end. 

I found its nest close to the upper edge of timber on San Francisco 
Mountain about the middle of June, and another nest on the very top of © 
Baker’s Butte, containing eggs, on the 22d of July. 

Pipilo chlorurus. GREEN-TAILED TOWHEE.—It was not found breed- 
ing, but was common through the mountains in May and June. In the 
latter month I saw it on Mount Humphreys, of the San Francisco group, 
above 11,000 feet, timber line being at 11,468 feet, and the highest land in 
Arizona (the summit of Humphreys Peak) 12,568 feet. 
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Habia melanocephala. BLACK-HEADED GROSBEAK.—Breeds through 
the pine belt, ranging both higher and lower. It evinces an attachment 
to oak groves and wooded cafions, but is generally dispersed. 

Piranga ludoviciana. LouistANA TANAGER.—Breeds throughout the 
pine zone, ascending higher on the peaks, where it was seen in the high- 
est aspens but a short distance from the line where timber ceases to grow. 
Owing to its gorgeous plumage and sweet song it figures conspicuously in 
the alpine avifauna. 

Piranga hepatica. Hepatic TANAGER.—This sweet singer is a com- 
mon resident of the pine belt, never having been noted by me higher than 
this. It is best suited, as to residence, with such rocky ravines, hills, and 
ridges in the pine district as are wooded with oaks, for which trees it has 
a marked predilection. 

Progne subis. PurpLE MArtTIN.—An abundant summer resident 
throughout this high region, especially near water. It usually builds its 
nest in holes in the largest dead pines, several pairs living in the same 
tree. The Martin of this region, while differing somewhat from the East- 
ern bird, is not the subspecies hesferza recently described by Mr. 
Brewster, to whom I am indebted for the means of making the compari- 
son. 

Tachycineta thalassina. VIOLET-GREEN SWALLOW. — This exquisite 
bird is highly characteristic of the wooded mountain regions of Arizona, 
where it breeds, not only in the hollows of trees, but very frequently in 
cavities in cliffs. While for the most part retiring to the higher land 
during the breeding season, a good many pass the summer and breed. 
in the wooded cafions in which there are streams, in the lower coun- 
try. None were found breeding in the immediate valley of the Verde, 
in the vicinity of Fort Verde, but they were sure to be found after ascend- 
ing, fora short distance, any of the tributary streams that flow through 
cafions from the high plateau. There they usually nest in the limestone 
cliffs, which form the walls of the cafions. I have since seen them breed- 
ing in similar situations in the mineral formation about the hot springs 
and geysers of the Yellowstone National Park and in the bluff banks of 
the Big Horn River, in Montana. 

Vireo gilvus swainsoni. WESTERN WARBLING VIREO.—A summer 
resident, breeding in the highest aspen timber on San Francisco Moun- 
tain, where it sang incessantly and sweetly. Immediately after the 
breeding season many of them descend to the lower valleys with their 
young. In autumn, it commonly resorts to the rank growth of annuals 
usually found beside streams in the valleys at that season, and is especially 
abundant in the beds of yellow Cleome, in the company of terrestrial 
Warblers of the genera Helminthophila, Geothlypis, and Sylvania. 

Vireo solitarius plumbeus. PLUmMBEOUS VIREO.—By its loud song this 
species is known to be a common denizen of the pine forests of this re- 
gion; but it keeps so near the pine-tops as to be seldom seen, save by 
tracing to their source the sweet notes one almost constantly hears when 
riding through these grand forests, it being one of the most persisten 
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singers that I have met with. It often visits the spruce woods of the 
higher zone, a few perhaps breeding there. 

Dendroica olivacea. OLivz WARBLER. —I did not see this Warbler in 
the San Francisco Mountains, save one that was doubtfully identified on 
Mt. Kendrick, though it isa common summer resident in the adjacent 
portion of the Mogollon range, becoming still more abundant to the 
southward. It rises to the level of the firs, but is most numerous in the 
upper pines. At Baker’s Butte it sang sweetly in July. 

Dendroica auduboni. AupuUBON’s WARBLER.—A common summer 
resident throughout this region, ranging upward to the highest timber. It 
is never found, in summer, below the level of the pines. It is an excel- 
lent singer. 

Dendroica gracie. GrRACE’Ss WARBLER.—This beautiful Warbler is 
preéminently a bird of the pines. It is found as soon as the pine belt is 
entered, and continues almost to its upper limit; but I did not meet with 
any in the aspens, firs, or spruces above the pines. In Clark’s Valley, be- 
tween Flagstaff and Mormon Lake, it was seen engaged in nest building 
on the last of May; it gathered materials for the purpose on the ground, 
in which situation its nest, when discovered, will perhaps be found. Its 
song is a sweet warble, frequently uttered from the lower pine boughs. 
It is very gentle and unsuspicious. 

Setophaga picta. PAINTED RepsTArRT.—This brilliant Warbler inhab- 
its the pine-forested portion of the Mogollon Mountains, descending, after 
the breeding season, to the streams of lower regions. In Tonto Basin, 
during August, it was found in considerable numbers in the dark cafion 
of Weber Creek, among the gigantic alders (Alnus oblongifolia) border- 
ing that stream. It seemed fond of watching and conversing with its own 
bright reflection in the inky pools. 

Cardellina rubrifrons. Rep-FaAcED WARBLER. — A’ summer resident 
from near the lower border of the pine belt to the summit of the Mogollon 
Mountains. It was not seen on the San Francisco Mountains, but was 
found breeding about thirty miles south of them. 

In ‘Birds of the Colorado Valley,’ Dr. Coues thus concludes his remarks 
on this species: ‘‘The birds thus introduced by Mr. Henshaw with some 
particularity to American ornithologists as one of the newest acquisitions, 
is left, as found, to my readers,—some one of whotn, perhaps, may here- 
after have his own story to tell of its nest, its eggs, and its nuptial song.” 
Though this story has since been told (see this journal, Vol. V, p. 385), I 
will narrate my experience in finding the first nest of the Red-faced War- 
bler that ever fell into the hands of any naturalist. 

On the 19th of June, 1886, I was encamped on a southern slope of the 
Mogollon Mountains, about five miles within the pine belt, in what has 
been designated the Great San Francisco Forest. Following a small 
streat® into a little cafion between whose rocky walls stood groups of 
towering spruces and of aspens, the ground beneath thickly sprinkled 
with violets, strawberries, honeysuckles, and columbines, I entered a side 
ravine and had stooped to gather some flowering honeysuckles when a 
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little bird was flushed from its nest upon the side of the bank, close to the 
trunk of a large spruce. Alighting in a young spruce tree, it uttered a 
sharp, hard chzp. It was the first Red-faced Warbler I had ever seen; 
and its red face, black cap, gray back, and white rump suggested to my 
mind a miniature of the European Bulfinch. The bird was so fearless, 
and the place so confined, that I had some difficulty in securing the speci- 
men in good condition. The male was not seen. After a close search 
an old nest was discovered on the ground; and I was about to conclude 
that it belonged to my bird and was as yet unfinished, when I 
descried a small opening close beside it among the stones and pine 
needles; on parting some blooming honeysuckles ( Lonicera ciliosa) 
and moss, I discovered the nest,—most artfully concealed. In it were 
four eggs, containing small embryos which were easily extracted, the 
shells being thick and hard. The nest rested on a mass of dry leaves and 
spruce needles, and was entirely covered up and concealed by the honey- 
suckles. It is well built, being composed ofa neatly felted mass of plant- 
stems and strips of fine bark, lined with soft vegetable fibres and cow- 
hairs. Its outside diameter is 130 mm.; depth outside, 55 mm.; inside 
diameter, 45 mm.; depth inside, 30 mm. The eggs are spotted with red- 
dish brown upona white ground, the spots being aggregated and heavier 
about the larger extremity, and those markings underiying the shell 
having a purplish color. They measure, 16 X 13, 15.5 X 13, 16 X 13, 
16 X 13.5 mm. 

Salpinctes obsoletus. Rock WreN. —A permanent resident from the 
lower pine region downwards. In summer it ranges to the highest peaks. 
It was one of the birds noted on the summit of Mount Humphreys in 
June, 1887, at which time the hollows thereabouts were filled with enor- 
mous masses of ice and snow, and fierce storms and high winds were 
prevalent. 

Troglodytes aédon aztecus. WESTERN House Wren. — A summer 
resident throughout the forested areas, ranging almost to timber line. It 
appeared to be fond of woods of mingled spruces, firs, and aspens on the 
mountain slopes. Inthe pine-forested tablelands almostevery pile of rocks 
or fallen tree was inhabited by a pair of these Wrens. In the lumbering 
region about Flagstaff the finest pines had been felled and left on the 
ground, in preparation for the saw-mill. Among their branches these 
little Wrens were skipping merrily about; they were abundant and full 
of song. 

Certhia familiaris montana. Rocky MouNnTAIN CREEPER.—An abun- 
dant summer resident of the spruce, fir and aspen woods of high altitude, 
ranging to the timber line; much less common in the pines, to which it 
descends, however, in winter, when it is also occasionally seen in the 
cedars and pifions of the foot-hills, or in the deciduous timber along 
the streams in the valleys. In summer] have seen it no lower than 6500 
feet, at which altitude it was only observed after the breeding season. 

Sitta carolinensis aculeata. SLENDER-BILLED NuTHATCH.—A common 
summer resident in the pine and spruce belts throughout this region. It 
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very rarely appeared in the deciduous trees along the Verde River, and 
only in hard winters. To the cedars, junipers and pifions of the foot- 
hills it is a more frequent winter visitant. 

Sitta canadensis. RED-BREASTED NuUTHATCH.— A summer resident in 
the pine and spruce zones of the highest peaks of the Mogollon and San 
Francisco Mountains. It was not seen as low as the pine belt, though it 
doubtless descends from its high abode during the winter. 

Sitta pygmza. PyGmy NuTHAtTcH.—-A summer resident through the 
pine belt. It is abundant, gregarious, noisy, and curious. It is sure to 
be an early spectator of any exciting scenes occurring in the feathered 
community. 

Parus gambeli. MouNTAIN CHICKADEE. — A cOmmon summer resi- 
dent of the pines, ranging well up towards the highest forest growth on 
the peaks. The only nest examined was found in a cavity in a small 
aspen, about ten feet from the ground, near a spring, at the height of from 
10,000 to £1,000 feet on San Francisco Mountain. It contained half-grown 
young on the 15th of June. The nest resembled that of the Eastern 
Black-capped Chickadee, being apparently felted in purse shape of cow 
and ‘squirrel hair; but I was unable to examine it as thoroughly as I 
wished without danger of injury to the little ones, for whose welfare the 
mother showed the greatest solicitude. She was so fearless that I twice 
caught her in my hand when enlarging the hole to see into the cavity 
in which the nest was built. This species rarely visited the Verde Valley 
in winter, though it was more frequently seen in the bordering foot-hills. 

Regulus calendula. RuBy-cROoWNED KINGLET. — A very abundant 
summer resident throughout this area, except in the lowest pines where 
it is rare if occurring at all in summer. I saw it close to the timber line 
in June. A nest and clutch of fresh eggs were taken in a spruce-tree 
beneath which my tent had been pitched, at Mehrens’ stock ranch in 
Quaking Asp Settlement, in a notch at the summit of the Mogollon 
Mountains, on May 26, 1887. It was attached to the end of a horizontal 
branch upwards of a hundred feet above the ground, where attention was 
attracted to it by the actions of the parents. Our chief packer, a strong 
and intrepid climber, secured the nest and eggs, with the parent, having 
to climb the tree twice and saw off the limb, before the hazardous feat was 
accomplished. The parents were extremely fearless. 

Turdus aonalaschke auduboni. AupUBON’s Hermit THRUSH.—This, 
the sweetest mountain songster, is an abundant summer resident in fir 
and spruce forests, breeding late in May andin June. At Quaking Asp 
Settlement, near the end of May, a pair was engaged in building a 
nest in my camp. ‘The nest was saddled on to the middle of the lowest 
limb of a large spruce, and the birds gathered material for its construction 
close about my tent with perfect freedom from shyness, accepting prof- 
fered~bits of cotton for its completion. Like the Wood Thrush, its song 
is most frequent in the early morning hours, and after showers. The 
form wintering in the Verde Valley is the Dwarf Hermit Thrush (Zurdus 
aonalaschke@). 
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Merula migratoria propinqua. WESTERN Rospin.—An abundant sum- 
mer resident from the beginning of the pine belt upwards, but never 
occurring below the pines in summer. It ranges high at times, but is not 
common above the pine zone. Nests, at the upper edge of pine timber, 
contained young on the first of June, 1887. Its fine song continues until 
July. 

Sialia mexicana. WESTERN BLUEBIRD. — A very abundant summer 
resident from the lower pines upward into the spruce belt, but not ascend- 
ing as high on the peaks as the following species. 

Sialia arctica. MoOuNTAIN BLUEBIRD. — This lovely bird, though less 
abundant than the preceding, is a common summer resident throughout 
the area under discussion, breeding even below the summer range of the 
Western Bluebird. May 21, 1887, I took a set of five eggs, with the 
female parent, from a cavity in a rough-barked juniper (Funiperus pachy- 
phiea), just below the pines, on the Mogollon Mountains, near Stone- 
man’s Lake. It was commonly seen on San Francisco Mountain during 
June, ranging up to the highest erect timber; the uppermost has a pros- 
trate habit, due to the pressure of masses of snow and ice upon it during 
the greater part of the year. 


TWO SPECIES OF SWALLOW NEW TO NORTH 
AMERICA. 


BY Wi. E.'D. SCOTT. 


DurRInG a short visit to the Dry Tortugas, Florida, in the lat- 
ter part of March and early April of the present year, 18ao, it 
was the writer’s good fortune to secure two species of Swallow, 
which up to the present time have not been recorded as occur- 
ring in North America. 

The records are as follows: 


Petrochelidon fulva ( Vzez//.). CupBAN CiirF SwALLow.* 


Coll. of W. E. D. S., No. 8401, ¢ ad., Garden Key, Dry Tortu- 
gas, Florida, March 22, 1890. No. 8492, g ad., same locality, 
March 25, 1890. 


= 


*For description of species see Cory, Auk, Vol. III, p. 57. 
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Calichelidon cyaneoviridis (Bryant). Banaman SwALLow.* 


No. 8677, g ad., Coll. of W. E. D. S., Garden Key, Dry Tor- 
tugas, Florida, April 7, 1890. 

As the known habitat of the Cuban Cliff Swallow is Central 
America, from northern Yucatan to Panama, Cuba, San Do- 
mingo, Jamaica and Porto Rico, it is not surprising that it should 
occur at the Tortugas, especially in the spring. It seems probable 
that this species will be found to occur more or less regularly at 
this point during March and early April. The Bahaman 
Swallow must, however, be regarded, in the light of present evi- 
dence, as an accidental visitor, its known habitat being the 
Bahamas where it has been regarded by collectors as a rare 
species. 


A LIST OF BIRDS OBSERVED AT SANTAREM, 
BRAZIL. 


BY CLARENCE B. RIKER. 


With Annotations by Frank M. Chapman. 
[Continued from p. 137.) 


[6. Thryophilus s/. ? There is a single specimen of a Wren of 
the 7. /eucotis type in Mr. Riker’s collection, collected by Williams and 
labelled by him, ‘Corresponding to nest, g.” The date and locality, 
farther than ‘‘Amazon,” have been omitted, but there is little doubt that 
the bird came from Santarem, as the skin is evidently of Mr. Williams’s 
make. With the material at my command I cannot satisfactorily identify 
this bird with any of the described forms, but rather than add to the con- 
fusion which already exists in this puzzling group I prefer to leave it 
unnamed. In general coloration it agrees exactly with a specimen of 
superctliaris (Lawr.) from Puna Island, but has the bill shorter, the 
superciliaries much more restricted, and the ear-coverts and cheeks dis- 
tinctly margined with the color of the back. 

True 7. leucotis (Lafr.) I have never seen; this bird may possibly be 
that species; it does not, however, agree with descriptions, and is quite 


*For description of species see Cory, Auk, Vol. III, p. 59. 
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different from galbraztht (Lawr.), by some authors synonymized with 
leucotts.—F. M. C.] 

7. Thryophilus tenioptera /z¢dgw. 

Thryophilus tenioptera RipGw., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., X, 1887, p. 518. 

A male taken June 29, 1887, on the ‘mountain’ in a dense forest amongst 
the tangled roots of climbing vines. There were several together, and 
when disturbed by the report of my gun, they darted off with a sudden 
outcry of shrill calls. 

[ This bird bears a close relationship to a specimen from Guiana, which 
I take to be Thryophilus albipectus (Cab.), a species which is generally 
synonymized with /ezcotzs (Lafr.). Apparently we have then at Santarem 
two quite different birds, but both, by different lines of divergence, bear- 
ing relationships to the same species.—F. M. C. ] 

8. Thryothorus herberti /?7her. 

Thryothorus herberti RikKER MS., RipGw., Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., X, 
1887, p. 516. 

Two males taken June 13 and 29, 1887, on the ‘mountain’ in palm 
thickets. 

[Having no material with which to compare this species, I can add 
nothing to the remarks contained in the original description.—F. M. C. } 

g. Anthus rufus (Gm.).—Two specimens taken on the meadow, June 
and July, 1887. 

10. Vireo chivi agilis (Zzché.).— Common in lowlands. A busy little 
bird, having a song very much resembling that of our V. olzvaceus. 

11. Cyclorhis guianensis (Gm.).—Two specimens, male and female, 
taken July 9 and 13, 1887, from the treetops in the lowlands. 

[For remarks on this species, see Allen, Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., II, 
1889, p. 133-—F. M. C.] 

[12. Chelidon erythrogaster (Godd.).— A single specimen taken by 
Smith, March 1, 1889.—F. M. C.] 

13. Tachycineta albiventris (Bodd.).— Common about water, June to 
August, 1887. 

14. Dacnis cayana (Linn.).— Two males, one adult, one immature, 
taken June 1, 1887. 

[15. Dacnis plumbea (ZLazk.).— A male taken by Smith January 21, 
1889. Not before recorded from the Amazon, although it is necessarily 
to be expected from that region.— F. M. C.] 

16. Arbelorhina cerulea (Linn.).—A male taken June 6, 1887. 

17. Ccereba chloropyga (Caé.).—A female taken July 15, 1884. 

[Smith’s collection contains moulting, immature, and adult birds taken 
March 29 to April 1, 1889.—F. M. C.] 

18. Euphonia violacea (Zzzn.).—Two males taken July 18 and 24, 1884, 
and two females taken August 4, 1884, and June 29, 1887. 

[Three males (one taken by Smith, February 5, 1889) average as fol- 
lows: Wing, 2.21; tail, 1.15; culmen, .32 in. Two females average: 
Wing, 2.15; tail, 1.18; culmen, .32 in.—F. M. C. ] 
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19. Euphonia chlorotica (Zézn.).— A male and female taken June 
19, 1887. 

[The male has the purplish reflections confined to the occiput, hind 
neck and throat, and measures: wing, 2.15; tail, 1.24; culmen .3o in. 
The female measures: wing, 2.08; tail, 1.15; culmen, .30 in.—F. M. C.] 

20. Calliste cayana (ZLézn.).— A male and female shot on the campos 
July 14, 1884. 

z1. Calliste boliviana (Bf.).—One male and two females, taken respec- 
tively July 22 and 30, 1884, and June 6, 1887. 

[The male has the abdomen of the same shade of yellow as in speci- 
mens from Bolivia and Ecuador, the lesser wing-coverts, however, are 
turquoise blue, mixed with the blue of the greater coverts, in some cases 
both colors appearing on the same feather. The specimen thus shows an 
approach to Calliste mexicana (Linn.).—F. M. C.] 

22. Tanagra episcopus (Lzzz.).—Common, particularly on the campos. 

[Two of three specimens, are, on comparison with a Guianan skin, 
evidently referable to this form, but the third, a male taken June 1, 1887, 
shows a decided approach to Tanagra episcopus leucoptera (Gray), the 
greater wing-coverts having a distinct margin of bluish white.—F. M. C.] 

23. Tanagra palmarum melanoptera Hart/. — Very common. 

[Comparison of the 21 specimens in the Riker and Smith collections 
with a series of forty oddexamples of true Jalmarum from Matto Grosso, 
which agree with Maximilian’s type, show that melanoftera is distin- 
guished from falmarum, not alone by the greenish edgings to the wing 
and tail feathers, but more especially by the darker centres of the 
feathers of the back, and the peculiar purplish suffusion which in 
melanoptera is uniformly stronger and darker than in palmarum.—F. 
M: €.] 

24. Rhamphoccelus jacapa (Lzzxz.).— Very common. 

25. Phoenicothraupis rhodinolema Salv. & Godm.—[A female taken 
July 15, 1887, is referred by Mr. Ridgway to this species, thus extending 
its range from the Upper to the Lower Amazon.—F. M. C.] 

[26. Lanio atricapillus (Gm.).— ‘Santarem, May 27; not com- 
mon.” * —F. M. C.] 

27. Tachyphonus cristatus (Gm.).—A female taken July 15, 1887, on the 
‘mountain.’ 

28. Tachyphonus luctuosus Za/r. € d’Ord.—A male taken July 5, 1887, 
on the ‘ mountain.’ 

{Not before recorded from the Lower Amazon.—F. M. C.] 

[29. Tachyphonus melaleucus (Sfarrm.).—A male taken by Williams, 
June, 1883.—F. M. C.} 

30. Lamprospiza melanoleuca (V7e¢//.).— Two males taken July 15, 
1887, on the ‘ mountain,’ feeding in the tops of tall trees. 

31. Saltator magnus (Gm.).— Common in the lowlands. Its song 
resembles that of our Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Hadbéa ludovictana). 

32. Pitylus grossus (Zzzz.).— A female taken in some underbrush on 
the lowlands, August 5, 1884. 


*Allen, Bull. Essex Inst., Vol. VIII, No. 8, 1876, p. 78, 
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[33- Guiraca cyanea (Linn.).—A female taken by Smith March 14, 
1889.—F. M. C.] 

34. Sporophila minuta (Lzzz.).—Common about meadows. 

[A male taken July 1, 1887, apparently represents the fully adult plu- 
mage of this species and differs from Panama, Venezuela, and Cayenne 
specimens in having the head and upper back ashy gray, without oliva- 
ceous or brownish wash.—F. M. C.] 

35. Sporophila castaneiventris (Cad.).— Common about meadows. 
Gregarious. 

36. Sporophila lineata (Gm.).—Common in flocks, feeding on wild rice. 

37. Paroaria gularis (Zzzz.).—Common along water courses. 

38. Sycalis columbiana (Cad.).— Common; gregarious; song resem- 
bles that of a Canary. Observed building nests in half submerged bushes 
about the meadow, during June and July. 

[The female, before unknown, may be described as follows: (‘‘ 2, 
July 16, 1884; shot on an island in the Tapajos; male shot at the same 
time;” coll. C. B. R.). Differing from the male, and not resembling the 
female of Sycaliés faveola. Above olivaceous ashy, forehead with an in- 
distinct frontal band of orange yellow, feathers of the crown and back 
with obscure darker centres; quills blackish brown, margined externally 
with greenish yellow, the borders of the coverts and tertiaries having 
more of an ashy color; inner web of the quills whitish with slight yel- 
lowish reflections; under wing-coverts with a more evident trace of yel- 
low; tail of the same color as the wings, the feathers externally margined 
with yellowish green, the under surface having slight greenish reflec- 
tions; below soiled whitish, the breast with a band of pale buffy, the 
flanks slightly washed with yellowish, the crissum pale sulphur. Wing, 
2.22; tail, 1.53; tarsus, .71; culmen, .42 in.—F. M. C.] 

39. Sycalis minor (Caé.).—Common in large flocks about the meadows 
and river. 

[Three specimens collected by Mr. Riker in June, July, and August, 
and a single one in the Smith collection taken March 1, present a iarge 
amount of variation but are evidently the same, and with some hesitation 
I refer them to mzxor of Cabanis. Of this form Ihave no examples, but 
should the identification be correct there can be little doubt that this 
bird should rank as a species, so widely does the most extreme of these 
four specimens differ from a series of over fifty true arvenszs with which 
I have compared it. The Smith specimen more closely approaches typical 
arvensis, and agrees well with the description of mznzor, but from it we 
pass, through the remaining examples, by three nicely graduated steps to 
a specimen which below is clear, pure yellow, as are the others, but this 
color largely predominates above, the brownish of arvensis being here 
restricted generally to a narrow median line or shaft streak; the rump 
and upper tail-coverts are clear, bright yellow of the same shade as the 
under surface; the lesser wing-coverts are entirely greenish yellow, the 
qedian coverts widely margined with the same color. 
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Taken alone it is evident this bird differs too greatly from descriptions 
of minor to be identified with that species, but considering it in connec- 
tion with the three remaining specimens, obviously representing different 
stages of the same bird, it is probable that we have here the fully adult, 
and before undescribed, plumage of Sycalzs minor. The specimen de- 
scribed is labeled ‘*? July 1, 1887;” if it be rightly sexed there can be 
little difference in the adult plumage of both sexes.—F. M. C.] 

[40. Gymnostinops yuracarium (Lafr. & d Ordb.).—‘‘ Santarem.”* 
—F. M. C.] 

41. Ostinops decumanus (Pad/.).—Common; while feeding, associates 
with Cassécus persicus in immense flocks. 

42. Cassicus persicus (Zzzz.).—Common everywhere, and called by 
the natives ‘Japim.’ Hundreds of their pendulous nests are sometimes 
placed on one tree. 

43. Icterus croconotus (Wag/.).—Common about meadows where it 
builds a pendulous nest. On account of its pleasing song it is frequently 
kept in captivity by the natives, who call it ‘Rochinal.’ 

[44. Molothrus bonariensis (Gm.).—A male taken by Williams, May, 
1883.—F. M. C.] 

45. Xanthosomus icterocephalus ( Zzzz.).—Common in large flocks, 
feeding on wild rice. 

[46. Amblycercus solitarius (Vzec//.).—There is a single specimen of 
this species in Mr. Riker’s collection, bearing Mr. Williams’s label and evi- 
dently of his make. The label, however, is without data, but the species 
is included here with little doubt that the specimen was taken at San- 
tarem.—F. M. C.] 

47. Gymnomystax melanicterus ( Vzec//.).—Common about the river 
in pairs, and known by the native name of ‘Rochinal grande.’ Builds a 
pendulous nest about three feet in length. 

48. Leistes guianensis (Zzzz.).—Common about lowlands. 

[49. Cassidix oryzivora (Gm.).—A female, taken by Williams, October 
11, 1883.—F. M. C. ] 

[50. Tzenioptera nengeta (Zzzz.).—One example without indication 
of sex, taken by Smith, March 13, 1889.—F. M. C. ] 

51. Arundinicola leucocephala (Zéxz.).—Common about meadows, 
building a covered nest ina partially submerged bush. A nest taken 
June 29, 1887, contained two eggs. I saw scores of these nests and they 
were invariably placed within a few inches of the nest of a large species 
of wasp. Owing to this peculiar association the natives call the bird 
‘Mother of the Wasp.’ 

[52. Fluvicolaalbiventris (Sj/x).—Two males, one taken by Williams, 
June, 1883, the other by Smith, March g, 1889.—F. M. C. ] 

53-- Todirostrum cinereum (Zzzx.).—A male taken July 14, 1884. 

[54. Todirostrum maculatum (Desm.).—One example, without indi- 
cation of sex, taken by Smith, March 16, 1889.—F. M. C. | 


* Allen, Bull. Essex Inst., VIII, 8, 1876, p. 79. 
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[55. Euscarthmus striaticollis (Za/fr.).—One example, without indi- 
cation of sex, taken by Smith, March 2, 1889. Apparently not before 
recorded from the Amazons.—F. M. C.] 

56. Calopteryx ornatus Aidgw. 

Calopteryx ornatus RipGw., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., X, 1887, p. 519. 

One example, a female, taken in the second growth on the lowlands, 
June 16, 1887. 

57. Mionectes oleagineus (Cad.).—One specimen taken July 22, 1884. 

58. Ornithion napeum Ridgw. 

Ornithion napeum RipGw., Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., X, 1887, p. 520. 

Three specimens, June and July, 1887. 

59. Tyrannulus reguloides /tidgw. 

Tyrannulus regulotdes RipGw., Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., X, 1887, p. 521. 

A single specimen taken June 30, 1887, feeding on the trees about the 
house, its movements resembling those of a Kinglet. 

[1 am unable to separate this bird from 7. edatus (Ihath.) except by its 
smaller size.—F. M. C.] 

[60. Elznea pagana (Lich¢.).—‘‘Santarem, June; very common.”*] 

[61. Legatus albicollis (V7ez//.).— One specimen taken by Smith, 
February 8, 1889.—F. M. C.] 

62. Myiozetetes cayennensis (Zéznz.).— One specimen taken in a 
clearing, August 4, 1884. 

63. Myiozetetes sulphureus (.Sfz~).—A female taken June 16, 1887. 

| Not before recorded from the Lower Amazon. Agrees in coloration 
with a Guianan specimen.—F. M. C.] 

64. Rhynchocyclus ruficauda (Sfzx).—A male taken June 15, 1887. 

[65. Pitangus lictor (ZLich¢.).—One specimen taken by Smith, Feb- 
ruary 1,°1889.—F. M. C.] 

66. Pitangus sulphuratus (Zzzz.).—A male taken June 30, 1887. 

[Darker and much more olivaceous than a specimen from Cayenne.— 
F. M..G-] 

67. Myiodynastes solitarius ( Vzez7/.).—Common in the lowlands, feed- 
ing on seeds and insects. 

68. Megarhynchus pitangua (Zzzz.).—Common in the lowlands. 

69. Muscivora regia (.Gm.).—A male taken June 14, 1887, sitting within 
a few feet of the ground in a dense forest in the lowlands. 

[7o. Myiarchus tyrannulus (JA/i//.). 

Myiarchus nigriceps ALLEN, Bull. Essex Inst. VIII, 1879, p. 79. 

One example taken by Smith, March 21, 1889. On examination Mr. 
Linden’s Santarem specimen, recorded as xigriceps Scl., proves to be this 
species.—F. M. C.] 

71. Myiarchus ferox (Gm.).—A specimen taken June 20, 1887, on the 
‘mountain.’ 

72. Empidonomus varius (V¢e7zd/.).—A female taken June 30, 1887. 

73... Tyrannus melancholicus (Vzez//.).—A male taken June 6, 1887. 


*Allen, Bull. Essex Inst., VIII, 8, 1876, p. 79. 
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(74. Tyrannus albogularis Burm. 

Tyrannus niveigularis ALLEN, Bull. Essex Inst., VIII, 1876, p. 79. 

A typical male of this species was taken by Mr. Williams, July 25, 
1883. ‘This capture considerably extends the range of this species, which 
has before been known only from the interior of Brazil. Through the 
kindness of Mr. William Brewster, I have been enabled to examine at 
the Museum of Comparative Zoélogy, a number of the Linden specimens 
on which Mr Allen’s paper was based, and find the bird there recorded 
(l. c.) as Tyrannus nivetgularis Scl. to be Tyrannus albogularis Burm. 

In addition to the first example mentioned there are two other speci- 
mens collected by Mr. Williams; one mounted in Brown University, with- 
out indication of sex or date of capture, the other a skin of a male in Mr. 
Riker’s collection, taken in June, 1883. These birds agree very closely 
with each other and differ so decidedly from albogularis, as represented 
by a series of 18 specimens, that for a time I had little doubt of their 
distinctness. Certain peculiarities in coloration, however, have led me 
to believe that these specimens may have been preserved in alcohol, and 
1 therefore simply append a comparison with its nearest ally, leaving it to 
be decided by the acquisition of further material whether the bird is desery- 
ing of recognition. The male, taken in June, is in fresh, unworn plu- 
mage. It may be distinguished from aldbogularis at any season, by (1) 
the greenish olive-brown instead of olive-green back, (2) a brownish 
suffusion in the ashy color of the head (the crown patch remaining un- 
changed), (3) the hair-brown (not black or blackish) auriculars, (4) the 
brown in place of black wings. Itis the coloration of the wings, however, 
which has aroused my suspicion, and while, as has been stated, the gen- 
eral color is brown, there is a peculiar blackish and lighter brownish 
mottling on some of the quills which suggests a chemical changé having 
occured in the coloration. This apparent abnormality is even more 
marked in the wings, and also the tail, of the mounted Brown University 
specimen. In both specimens the yellow of the underparts has evidently 
not been affected and agrees in color with that of albogularis.—F. M. C. | 

75- Milvulus tyrannus (Zizz.).—Common in lowlands and flooded 
tracts. 

(To be continued.) 
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RECENT LITERATURE. 


Ridgway on the Genus Xiphocolaptes.—Mr. Ridgway’s ‘Review’* of 
this difficult genus is based upon the material of the National Museum, 
supplemented.by that of the American Museum of Natural History, the 
Boston Society of Natural History, and the Museum of Comparative 


*A Review of the Genus Xiphocolaptes of Lesson. By Robert Ridgway. Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus., Vol. XII, 1889, pp. 1-20. 
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Zoodlogy,and thus practically upon all of the material in this country 
available for study. ‘‘Somewhat to my surprise,” says Mr. Ridgway, 
‘the existence of a much greater number of clearly-defined forms than 
have been recognized by leading authorities soon became apparent; and 
a strict regard for the principles of geographical distribution and variation 
has left me no other resource than to describe a considerable number as 
new to science, even though by doing so the number of the latter exactly 
equals that of those which have hitherto been recognized as valid.” 

While he believes that more extensive collections, representing large 
areas in South America now practically unknown as regards this group, 
will considerably further increase the number of forms, it seems to him 
also probable ‘‘that more material will show that several of the forms 
now ranked as distinct species actually intergrade, thus being entitled 
only to trinomial instead of binomial appellations.” 

The range of the genus extends from southern Mexico southward to 
Bolivia, the Argentine Republic, and Paraguay. Of the 11 forms recog- 
nized by Mr. Ridgway the following are described as new: A7phocolaptes 
sclaterz, trom southeastern Mexico; X. emigrans costaricens?s, from 
Costa Rica; X. vzrgatus, habitat unknown; XX. zgnotus, from Ecuador; 
X. cinnamomeus, from Eastern Brazil; X. major castaneus, from Bolivia. 
Four additional species are included as ‘‘not seen” by the author, the 
exact status of which seems more or less in doubt. Several of the new 
forms are based on single specimens, in one case without locality, and in 
others on examples obviously immature. In view of our ignorance, 
through the absence of adequate material, of the variations dependent on 
age, sex, and season among Dendrocolaptine birds, Mr. Ridgway 
appears to have taken a rather bold position in reference to the present 
group.—]. A. A. 


Ridgway on the Genus Sclerurus.—The equally difficult genus Sc/ev- 
urus has also recently passed under Mr. Ridgway’s critical notice.* This 
genus has about the same geographical distribution as A7phocolaptes 
and about the same number of forms, as determined by Mr. Ridgway, who 
recognizes, in the present paper, ten species of Sclerurus. Of these one 
(S. ldawrencez, from ‘‘Bahia”) is described as new, and a Maximilian 
name is revived for another, Wied’s Tznactor fuscus being considered as 
in part (the female) referable to S. wmbretta (Licht.), and in part (the 
male) to a new form, for which Wied’s name is retained. Heretotore 
Wied’s Tinactor fuscus has been synonymized with S. umbret¢ta (Licht. ). 
Mr. Ridgway gives the habitat of S. fuscus as ‘‘Upper Amazons,” but 
there is apparently no good reason for supposing the locality of either of 
Wied’s specimens to have been other than southeastern Brazil. In his 
MS. Catalogue the locality and source of both these specimens are 
given as ‘‘Brasilien, M. R.” (= meine Reise).f The remarks made 


* A Review of the Genus Sc/erurus of Swainson. By Robert Ridgway. Proc.U.S. 
Nat. Mus., Vol. XII, 1889, pp. 21-31. 
+ Cf. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. 11, p. 242. 
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above respecting the meagreness of our knowledge of the variations in 
Xiphocolaptes depending upon age, sex, and season, apply with even 
greater emphasis to the present group, specimens of which are so hard 
to procure that no very large series of any form is as yet available for 
study.—J. A. A. 


Ridgway on Birds from the Galapagos Islands, the Abrolhos, the 
Island of Santa Lucia, and from the Straits of Magellan.—Mr. Ridgway 
has published two papers on the birds collected during the recent cruise 
of U. S. Fish Commission Steamer ‘Albatross,’ from New York around 
Cape Horn to San Francisco, Calfornia, the first * treating of the birds 
obtained at the Galapagos Islands. This collection is of special interest, 
as containing birds from two islands of this peculiarly interesting group 
from which no birds had previously been collected. Specimens of 47 
species were obtained, including ten species not previouly reported from 
the Galapagos Archipelago, eight of which are described as new. An 
annotated list of the species is given, followed bya tabular list of all 
the 69 species thus far found among these islands, showing their distri- 
bution among the different islands, with also special lists for each island, 
and the authorities on which their occurrence rests. The paper is thus an 
epitome of our present knowledge of the ornithology of this ‘‘classic 
ground.” 

A new genus, Vesomimus (type Mimus melanotis Gould), is provided 
for the peculiar Mimine birds of the Galapagos Islands, and the follow- 
ing new species are characterized: (1) Mesomimus macdonaldi, Hood 
Island; (2) WV. personatus, Abingdon Island; (3) Certhidea cinerascens, 
Hood Island; (4) Geosfiza conirostris, Hood Island; (5) G. media, 
Hood Island; (6) Cactornis brevirostris, Chatham Island; (7) Cama- 
rhynchus townsend?, Charles Island; (8) C. pauper, Charles Island; (9) 
Pecilonetta galapagensts, Charles Island.. Two specimens of the rare 
Creagrus furcatus were obtained at Chatham Island, showing Creagrus to 
be, in Mr. Ridgway’s opinion, one of the best characterized genera of the 
Larine. A single specimen of Széa gosst was collected at Chatham 
Island, and a specimen of Hematopus galapagensis from James Island. 

From the above showing, says Mr. Ridgway, it is evident ‘‘that the 
avifauna of the Galapagos Archipelago is by no means exhausted as a 
field of promising research in the problem of the ‘derivative origin of 
species.” Future exploration will no doubt add new species and extend 
the range of those already known. The largest island of the group, 
Albemarle, is still almost untouched; . . . two islands (Wenman and 
Culpepper) have not been explored at all, while it can be safely said that 
on none of the islands has anything like a thorough investigation of the 
bird-fauna been made.” 


* Scientific Results of Explorations by the U.S. Fish Commission Steamer Alba- 
tross. No.I. Birds collected on the Galapagos Islands in 1888. By Robert Ridg- 
way. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., Vol. XII, 1889, pp. 101-128. 
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The collection made at the Island of Santa Lucia, West Indies, * num- 
bers 15 species. Of seven specimens of Caveba martinicana, Mr. Ridg- 
way says four have the superciliary stripe wholly white, and three bright 
yellow passing into white anteriorly, thus showing that his Certhiola 
jinschi is untenable. 

The collection from Abrolhos Islands numbers only five species, all 
water birds. The Straits of Magellan collection numbers 66 species, and 
includes a number of specimens of special interest. A species of Geos/tta 
is provisionally described as new (G. long/fennis), its nearest ally being 
G. antarctica Landb. A specimen of Ufucerthia forms the basis of a 
new species (U. propingua), allied to U. dumetorta. Two examples of 
Nycticorax lead to the recognition of WV. obscurus Bon. as a good species, 
it having before been merged by Mr. Ridgway with MW. xycticorax nevius 
under the erroneous supposition that alleged specimens of JV. obscurus 
he had examined were the true JW. odscurus, which now proves not to 
have been the case. 

For the bird usually called Phalacrocorax brasilianus (Gm.), Mr. 
Ridgway adopts the name P. vigua (Vieill.), he considering Gmelin’s 
bird unidentifiable. He finds P. vigua to be closely allied to P. mexz- 
canus, the latter seeming to be ‘‘simply a smaller intertropical race of P. 
vigua, in which case it should be called P. vigua mexicanus.” 

The ‘Albatross’ collection was made by Prof. Leslie A. Lee, naturalist 
of the expedition, assisted by Mr. Charles H. Townsend and Mr. Thomas 
Lee.—J. A. A. 


Chapman on the Genus Xiphorhynchus.—In a paper of nine pages, 
recently published in the ‘Bulletin’ of the American Museum of Natural 
History, | Mr. Chapman reviews the Dendrocolaptine genus N7phorhyn- 
chus, his work being based on the combined material representing this 
group contained in the museums of Cambridge, Boston, New York, and 
Washington, including the types of Lafresnaye’s species in the Museum 
of the Boston Society of Natural History. Nine species are recognized, 
of which two are described as new, namely, X. dorsotmmaculatus (hab- 
itat ‘‘Cayenne?”), and X. rufodorsalis (ex Corumba, Brazil). XX. vene- 
zuelensts Lafr. MS. is also for the first time described; X. falcularius 
(Vieill.) is disentangled from Y. procurvus auct. (zec Temminck), with 
which it has been confounded, and various manuscript names of ‘La- 
fresnaye’s are duly allocated by an examination of Lafresnaye’s types.— 


Payee 


* Scientific Results of Explorations by the U.S. Fish Commission Steamer Alba- 
tross, No. II. Birds collected on the Island of Santa Lucia, West Indies, the 
Abrolhos Islands, Brazil, and the Straits of Magellan, in 1887-88. By Robert Ridg- 
way. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus. Vol. VII, 1889, pp. 129-139. 

{A Review of the Genus X7phorhynchus Swainson, with Descriptions of two new 
species. By Frank M. Chapman. Bull. Am, Mus. Nat. Hist., Vol. Il, pp. 153-162. . 
(Published July 5, 1889.) 
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Berlepsch on some Neotropical Birdsin the U. S. National Museum.— 
Ina paper in the ‘Proceedings’ of the U. S. National Museum * Count von 
Berlepsch publishes his determinations of various specimens submitted to 
him for examination. They represent 28 species of Hummingbirds, and 
6 species of Passerine birds, the specimens of the latter being types of spe- 
cies described by Mr. George N. Lawrence. The paper comprises much 
interesting comment on questions of nomenclature and the status of 
alleged species. Uranomitra qguadricolor Elliot (ec Vieillot) is named 
U. elliot¢.—J. A. A. 


Stejneger on European Titmice.—Dr. Stejneger, in a paper on the 
European Marsh-tits, ¢ finds three forms of Marsh-tits in the Scandina- 
vian Peninsula, one of which, Parus collettz, he describes as new. The 
relationship of the three forms is considered at length. Ina paper on the 
European Crested Titmice,{ he finds the Scandinavian form separable 
from that of central Europe. To the former he restricts the name Parus 
crtstatus Linn., and adopts Parus mitratus Brehm for the form of central 
Europe. which may, he says, prove to be only a geographical race of 
P. cristatus.—J. A. A. 


Stejneger on Hawaiian Birds.—Two additional § collections received at 
the U. S. National Museum from Mr. Valdemar Knudsen form the basis 
of two recent papers by Dr. Stejneger. The first || contains extended com- 
ment on 10 species of water birds, one of which, Pufinus knudsent, is 
described as new. Axas wyvilliana is described at length, and its rela- 
tionships defined, its nearest affine proving to be A. aberti Ridgw. of 
northwestern Mexico, as previously pointed out by Mr. Ridgway. 

The collection treated in the second paper] was made wholly in the 
island of Kauai, and numbers about 20 species, of which about one-half 
are land birds. Oveomyza wilsoni is described as new. Further material 
shows that Puffinus knudsenz is not separable from Mr. Salvin’s P. ca- 
neatus, described only a few months before P. kuudseni was published.— 
Tera Ae 


* Notes on some Neotropical Birds belonging to the United States National Muse- 
um. By Hans von Berlepsch. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1888, pp. 559-566. (Published 
Sept. 20-25, 1889.) 

+ Notes on European Marsh-tits with Description of a new Subspecies from Norway. 
By Leonhard Stejneger. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1888, pp. 71-76. (Published Mar. 8» 
1888.) 

t Notes on the European Crested Titmice. By Leonhard Stejneger. /did., pp. 
113-114. 

§ See Auk, Vol. V, p. 196. 

|Further Contributions to the Hawaiian Avifauna. By Leonhard Stejneger. Proc. 
U.S. Nat. Mus. 1888, pp. 93-103. (Published Nov. 8, 1888.) 

{| Notes ona Third Collection of Birds made in Kauai Hawaiian Islands, by Valde- 
mar Knudsen. By Leonhard Stejneger. /d¢d. Vol. XII, pp. 377-386. (Published 
March 8, 1899.) 
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Stejneger’s ‘Review of Japanese Birds.’—Parts VIII * and IX f of Stej- 
neger’s ‘Review of Japanese Birds’ treats of the Nutcracker and the Wrens. 
In the first the synonymy, number, and relationships of the forms of the 
Nutcracker are considered at length. Two forms, a slender-billed eastern 
(Nucifraga caryocatactes), and a thick-billed western (VV. macrorhyn- 
chos), are recognized, in accordance with the published conclusions 
of Dr. Blasius and V. von Tschusi-Schmidhoffen, as opposed to those of 
Mr. Seebohm. Inthe second paper two forms of Japanese Wrens are dis- 
tinguished, namely, Tvroglodytes (Anorthura) fumigatus, inhabiting 
Japan proper, and 7. f. kurdlensis (subsp. nov.) from the Kurile Islands. 
—J. A.A. 


Stejneger and Lucas on Pallas’s Cormorant. t—While the extinct Great 
Auk of the North Atlantic has formed the subject of numerous papers, in- 
cluding several voluminous monographs, and is represented in museums 
by about 8o skins, 70 eggs, and ‘‘countless bones,” the great extinct Pal- 
las’s Cormorant (Phalacrocorax perspicillatus Pall.) of the North Pacific 
is comparatively little known, a good detailed description of it being first 
printed in the present paper, from the original manuscript of the late 
Professor Brandt of St. Petersburg. So far as known, according to Dr. 
Stejneger, the only remains of the bird extant are two excellent fully 
adult specimens in the Museum of the Imperial Academy of Sciences of 
St. Petersburg, another in the British Museum, a fourth in the Leyden 
Museum, and a few bones (including the principal parts of the skeleton) 
in the United States National Museum, the latter collected by Dr. Stej- 
neger on Bering Island. The only locality where Pallas’s Comorant has 
been seen within historic times was at Bering Island, where Steller found 
it, in 1741, in great numbers; but it appears to have been wholly extermi- 
nated during the following century, mainly by man’s agency. Though 
not flightless, like the Great Auk, it was of heavy build and of slow loco- 
motion, in the air as well as on land, and thus fell an easy prey to the 
natives of the island, who used it for food during the long winters. 

A large colored plate of the British Museum specimen, by Wolf, is 
given by Elliot in his ‘Birds of North America,’ and the same specimen is 
figured by Gould in the Zodlogy of the Voyage of the Sulphur. These, 
with a few wood-cuts, comprise the published illustrations of the species. 

As already intimated, the only bones of this species extant in museums 
-are those collected by Dr. Stejneger, in 1882, at Bering Island. These 
comprise the rostral portion of a cranium, a lower mandible and the right 
ramus of another, two nearly complete sterna, three nearly perfect pelves, 
various limb bones, and a few vertebre. Detailed descriptions of them, 


* Review of Japanese Birds. VII.— The Nutcracker (Nucifraga caryocatactes mac- 
rorhynchos). By Leonhard Stejneger. Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., 1888, pp. 425-432. 

+ IX. The Wrens., /é7d., pp. 547-548. 

{ Contributions to the Natural History of the Commander Islands. X.—Contribu- - 
tions to the History of Pallas’ Cormorant. By Leonhard Stejneger and Frederic A. 
Lucas. Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., Vol. XII, pp. 83-94, pll. ii-iv. (Published Feb. 5» 
1890.) 
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with figures, are given by Mr. Lucas, who compares them with the cor- 
responding parts of Phalacrocorax carbo, P. urtle, and P. dilophus. 
Mr. Lueas finds P. ferspicél/atus ‘‘to have been a much heavier bird than 
P. carbo, and a bird of weaker flight; with more robust and muscular 
legs, and a more slender and more feeble head and neck.”—J. A. A. 


Lucas on the Osteology of the Thrushes and Wrens.*—Mr. Lucas con- 
cludes ‘‘that the Mimine hold a somewhat intermediate position between 
the Wrens and Thrushes, and if the characters described are of sufficient 
value to be considered famdély characters (which is extremely doubtful) 
each of the groups under consideration seems to have equal right in that 
respect. 

“The Wrens, as represented by the species in hand, form a harmonious 
group, agreeing very closely with one another in their osteology, and 
presenting some well-marked distinctive characters. 

“The Thrushes also, when compared with the Wrens, present well- 
defined characters, and while differing among themselves more than do 
the Wrens, these differences are nevertheless very slight. 

‘‘Aside from Galeoscopétes, the Mimine are fairly well marked, having 
a very characteristic shape to the maxillo-palatine process. This maxillo- 
palatine is so entirely different from that of the Wrens that from what 
little experience I have had I should hesitate to unite two groups so dis- 
similar in this respect. On the other hand, Galeoscopfes has such decided 
leanings toward the Thrushes, not only in its skull, but in other portions 
of the skeleton, that it would seem to connect them with the Mimine. 
Be this as it may, Galeoscofées is certainly nearer to the Thrushes than 
any other member of its group, while Harporhyuchus seems to be the far- 
thest removed.” 

It would thus seem that the position of the Miminz as a subfamily of 
the Turdidz was more in accordance with the osteological characters of 
the Miminz than isits present position among the Troglodytide. ‘‘In 
fact,” says Mr. Lucas, ‘‘it seems more and more clear that the Mimine 
should not be included in the very sharply defined family Troglody- 
tide.” On the other hand, he believes that the true affinities of both 
Chamea and Certhia are with the Wrens. 

Mr. Lucas’s important paper is illustrated with figures of the skull, 


sternum, and pelvis in Merula, Campylorhynchus, and Harporhynchus.— 
Neeser 


Shufeldt on the Osteology of the Ardeine.{t—This paper contains a 


detailed description of the osteology of Ardea herodias and Nycticorax 
violaceus, with excellent figures of the principal parts of the skeleton in 
* Notes on the Osteology of the Thrushes, Miminze, and Wrens. By Frederic A. 
Lucas. Proc. U.S, Nat. Mus., 1888, pp. 173-180. 
t Osteological Studies of the Subfamily Ardeinze. By R. W. Shufeldt, M. D., 


C.M.Z.S. Journ. Comp. Med. and Surg., July and October,~1889. (Separates 
repaged.) 
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these two forms, as well as of some bones of Ardea candidissima. The 
paper concludes with a ‘Synoptical and Comparative Review of the chief 
Osteological Characters of certain species of North American Ardeinz. 
—J. A. A. 


Shufeldt on the Relationships of the Genus Chamza. *—Upon a care- 
ful comparison of the structure, external and internal, of Cham@ea with a 
variety of more or less closely allied forms, Dr. Shufeldt finds its closest 
agreement to be with the genus Psaltriparus, and that it thus has dis- 
tinctly Parine rather than Troglodytine affinities. The principal forms 
with which comparisons were made are, among Wrens, the genera Thry- 
othorus, Salpinctes, Campylorhynchus, and Cinnicerthia; among Tits, the 
genera Parus, Lophophanes, Psaltriparus, Atgithaliscus,and Aurtparus ; 
among other birds, the genera Certhta, Regulus, Polioptila, Accentor, 
etc. He first compares in detail their pterylography and topographical 
anatomy, and then their osteology and more or less their viseral anatomy. 
Figures of the skulls are given of eight species, including of course 
Chumea. In the totality of its characters Chamea is found to be much 
more closely related to the Bush-Tits than to any of the Wrens, unless it 
be the South American genus Czunicerthia, which, however, is known 
to Dr. Shufeldt only from an examination of skins and plates represent- 
ing its external characters. The last-named genus he conjectures, we fear 
without just grounds, may have, like Chamea, Parineaffinities. His pass- 
ing remarks on Per¢soreus are of interest, as showing that while in its ex- 
ternal characters it so strongly recalls the Tits, it isessentially a Garruline 
bird, a comparison of the skeleton of Perzsoreus with that of Parus at 


once dispelling the resemblance suggested by the external characters.— 
ae AS 


Shufeldt’s ‘Studies of the Macrochires’.—Under this title + the author 
treats at some length several forms not belonging to the group of Macro- 
chires, as Ampelis cedrorum (pp. 306-318), Trogon mexicanus and T. 
puella (pp. 318-338), and the North American Hirundinide (pp. 352-355) 
the latter with special reference to their relationship to the Swifts. Am- 
pelts, as shown by Garrod, may be regarded as ‘‘an average Oscinine 
bird,” with, says Dr. Shufeldt, ‘Shere and there in its economy traces of a 
Clamatorial type, such as is shown by its free lachrymal bone and a few 
other minor points.” It apparently has no close morphological relation- 
ship with the Hirundinide. In the present memoir it was chosen on 
account of its average Passerine character for comparison with the other 
forms treated. 


* On the position of Chamzain the System. By R. W.Shufeldt. Journ. of Morph., 
Vol. III, No. 3, pp. 475-502. 

+ Studies of the Macrochires, Morphological and otherwise, with the view of indica- 
ting their Relationships‘and defining their several Positions in the System. By R. W- 
Shufeldt, M. D., C. M. Z. S., Captain, Medical Corps, U.S. Army (communicated by 
W. K. Parker, F. R.S., F.L.S.). Journ. Linn. Soc., Zodlogy, Vol. XX, pp. 299-394 
pll. xvii-xxiv. (Published Oct., 1889.) 
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The Trogons are found, as would be expected, to be widely separated 
from the Caprimulgine forms and the Hummingbirds, and to have no 
very close relationship with either the Cuckoos or the Kingfishers. 

The Swallows are considered as a specialized group of Passeres, consid- 
erably modified through ‘physiological adaptations of structure.” 

As regards the general conclusions reached respecting the Macrochires, 
Dr. Shufeldt contends that the Caprimulgine birds are so far removed in 
structure from all other birds that they should rank as a separate order, 
the Caprimulgi, with the Owls as their nearest kin, and as having ‘‘no 
special affinity with the Cypseli, much less with the Trochili.” He pro- 
poses also to give the Swifts the rank of an order, Cypseli. ‘This order, 
were it represented by a circle, would be found just outside the enormous 
Passerine circle, but tangent to a point in its periphery opposite the 
Swallows.” He still contends strongly for the ordinal rank of the Tro- 
chili. In comparing the two groups, Swifts and Hummingbirds, he 
claims that they ‘‘have been associated together upon an entirely false 
system of classification, which assumed first, that they are alike in their 
wing-structure—a resemblance which I have shown to be purely sufer/- 
czal; secondly, that they both have an unnotched sternum, although 
physiological law demands it, and when associated with an entire organi- 


? 


zation that widely differs from that of another form which may happen to 
possess an unnotched sternum, it means nothing so far as affinity is con- 
cerned. This becomes the more evident when the sterna themselves are 
fashioned upon essentially different plans, as is the case in the Cypseli 
and Trochili.” 

The seven lithographic plates illustrating the present memoir give the 
pterylosis, skull, and other parts of the anatomy of Amf#elis cedrorum, 
Antrostomus vociferus, and Trochilus calliofe, and the skulland skeleton 
of Trogon mexicanus, the skulls of Phalwnoptilus nuttalli, Micropus 
melanoleucus, several species of Trochilus, Progue subis, Chelidon ery- 
throgaster, Tachycitneta thalassina, Tyrannus verticalis, etc.,and side 
views of the plucked bodies of Ad/cropus melanoleucus, Chetura pelagica, 
and Trochilus platycercus.—]. A. A. 


Shufeldt on the Osteology of the North American Passeres.*—In this 
paper the osteology of the leading types of the North American Passeres 
is reviewed, followed by a re-arrangement of the families in accordance 
with the author’s conclusions. The skeletal characters of Myadestes 
prove to be eminently Turdine. Good cranial characters are found for 
the constitution of Lophophanes as a full genus. The families recognized 
are the same as those of the A. O. U. Check-List, with their limits the 
same, but the order of succession is radically changed, without, we fear, 
in some instances at least, very obvious improvement, even granting that 


* Contributions to the Comparative Osteology of Families of the North American 
Passeres. By R. W. Shufeldt, M. D.,C.M.Z.S. Journ. of Morph., Vol. III, No. rtp 
June, 1889, pp. 81-112, pll. v, vi. 
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the Corvide and the ‘conirostral’ series of families generally are better 
placed at the upper than at the lower end of the Oscinine series. 

It is, indeed, doubtful whether any very final conclusions can be based 
on a consideration confined almost wholly to forms represented in North 
America, or without a pretty intimate knowledge of exotic types. 
Although such intimately related and practically inosculating groups as 
the Tanagridz and Mniotiltida are separated in the new arrangement by 
the interpolation of such diverse forms as the Cinclide, Troglodytide, 
etc., we do not see that any new light is thrown upon their complex re- 
lationships. Such inferences as may be drawn from the color of the eggs, 
the similarity of the plumage, or otherwise, between young birds and 
their parents, the presence or absence of a rudimentary tenth primary, 
have of course more or less significance within narrow limits, but 
obviously fail as a test of affinity in any general sense. While the new 
classification is based mainly upon osteological characters, much stress is 
properly laid upon the size of the brain; and perhaps too much, here and 
there, on rather trivial characters. 

The two plates accompanying the paper contain 26 figures, illustrating 
the cranial characters of 23 species. 

Other recent papers on avian anatomy by Dr. Shufeldt are ‘Notes on 
the Anatomy of Sfeotyto cunicularia hypogea,’* and a paper entitled 
‘Progress in Avian Anatomyfor the years 1888-1889,’ the latter read at the 
last meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union (see Auk, VII, p. 68). 
—jJ. A.A. 


Maynard’s ‘Eggs of North American Birds.’{—Mr. Maynard’s work 
was issued in nine parts, mostly during the year 188g. As about 1000 
species and subspecies are treated in less than 160 pages of rather open 
text, the descriptions are necessarily brief and general. The ten plates 
contain about eighty figures, intended to represent “‘type eggs, not of 
groups of birds, but of types of the forms and patterns of coloration of 
North American eggs.” The text is generally good so far as it goes, be- 
ing limited to a statement of the number of eggs, their color (in general 
terms) and size, the breeding range and season of breeding, the whole 
usually condensed into about four to six lines of long primer type, on a 
rather narrow page. The arrangement, numeration, and nomenclature 
are, with slight exceptions, the same as in the A. O. U. Check-List; a 
few species being included which are not recognized by the A. O. U. 
Committee in making up the Supplements to the Check-List. 

The work is fairly free from typographical errors, though not a few 
grievous ones occur, which the author laments, and partly corrects, in 


* Journ. of Morphology. Vol. III, 1889, pp. 115-125, pl. vil. - 

¢ Journ. Comp. Med. and Vetern. Arch., Jan. 1890. 

+ Eggs | of | North American Birds | by | Chas. J. Maynard. | Illustrated | with ten 
hand-colored Plates. | — | Boston: | De Wolfe, Fiske & Co. | 1890.— 8vo., pp. iv ++ 


159. 
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his Appendix. Whether the grouping of the Orioles and Blackbirds 
under the family ‘‘Sturnid,” or the uniform substitution of Chordelies 
for Chordetles are to be regarded as typographical accidents, or an ex- 
pression of the author’s preferences, is not evident.—J. A. A. 


Bryant’s ‘Catalogue of the Birds of Lower California.’*—This paper is 
based primarily on the author’s experience during two visits of several 
months each in 1888 and 188g to Lower California, where he spent his 
time on the western coast near Magdalena Bay, and in travelling on 
horseback through the interior. His own observations are supplemented 
by notes furnished by Messrs. L. Belding and A. W. Anthony, and he has 
also availed himself of the literature bearing on the subject in order ‘‘to 
embrace the known avifauna of the entire peninsula and adjacent 
islands.” Mr. Bryant begins his paper with an introduction of a dozen 
pages chiefly a narrative of his own and others’ explorations, but includ- 
ing. too, a bibliographical list of twenty-four previous publications relat- 
ing tothe region. He then gives an annotated list of 320 species and 
subspecies of which 215 are land birds. The annotations usually are 
brief, and relate chiefly to the distribution and times of occurrence of 
each species. Occasionally there are extended biographical notices of 
much interest, as in the cases of Phalacrocorax dilophus albociliatus, 
Pelecanus californicus, and Fregata aguila. The paper is accompanied 
by a sketch map of Lower California, showing the places visited by Mr. 
Bryant. This map, however, does not appear with the author’s extras. 
Mr. Bryant deserves thanks for having brought together so much 
valuable information about the ornithology of a region of which we have 
long had but a shadowy knowledge.—C. F. B. 

Anthony on New Birds from Lower California. }— The birds here de- 
scribed were collected by Mr. Anthony and Mr. C. H. Townsend, in April 
and May, 1889, in the San Pedro Mountains in Lower California, situated 
about one hundred and fifty miles south of the United States, and about 
midway between the Pacific Ocean and the Gulf of California. The 
mountains form a series of small ranges having an altitude of Sooo to 
about 12,000 feet. The birds described as new are the following: (1) Ove- 
ortyx picta confinis, (2) Aphelocoma californica obscura, (3) Funco town- 
sendi, (4) Sitta pygmea leuconucha, (5) Sialia mexicana anabele. The 
first four, so far as known, are restricted to the region in question; the 
habitat of the last (Szalza m. anabele) includes also Mt. Lassen, in North- 
ern California, Genoa, Utah, and Puget Sound. While the first four have 


* A Catalogue of the Birds of Lower California, Mexico, By Walter E, Bryant. Proc. 
Cala. Acad. Sci., Ser. 2, Vol. II, pp. 237-320. With map. 
+ New Birds from Lower California, Mexico. By Alfred W. Anthony, Proc. Califor- 
nia;“Acad., 2d. Ser., Vol. II, 1889, pp. 73-82. 
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been admitted to the A. O. U. Check-List (see Auk, VII, pp. 60-66), the 
Szalia has been considered by the A. O. U. Committee as an inconstant 
phase of S. mexzcana, which latter Mr. Anthony also found in the San 
Pedro Mountains, but which he believed was represented merely by mi- 
grants on their way to more northern breeding grounds.—J. A. A. 


Sennett on Bird Legislation.—An address on ‘Bird Legislation,’ by Mr. 
George B. Sennett, read before the State Board of Agriculture of Pennsyl- 
vania at the Annual Meeting of the Board for the year 1889, has been re- 
cently published.* In reviewing the general subject, the importance of 
knowing our birds thoroughly in respect to their food habits. is duly set 
forth; a succinct history of the work thus far accomplished is given, and 
the present methods of investigating this important subject are fully ex- 
plained. This is followed by a discussion of what sort of legal protection 
is necessary, and the submission of a draft of ‘An act for the Protection of 
Birds, their Nests, and Eggs,’ modeled after the New York law devised by 
the A. O. U. Committee on Bird Protection, of which Mr. Sennett is 
Chairman. It is a pleasure to know thata statute in substantial agreement 
with the one here submitted was later enacted by the Pennsylvania Legisla- 
ture. The various methods of placing a check upon the increase of the Eu- 
ropean House Sparrow are discussed at length, and important suggestions 
are given. A State bounty for the destruction of these birds,is shown to be 
impracticable. The appointment of a State ornithologist is urged, a part 
of whose duties shall be a systematic effort, under an appropriation of 
money by the State, to exterminate the Sparrow pest.—J. A. A. 


Publications Received.—Beddard, Frank E. (1) Contributions to the 
Anatomy of Picarian Birds.—Part I. (Proc. Zoél. Soc., 1889, pp. 587-594-) 
(2) On the Anatomy of Burmeister’s Cariama (Chunga burmeister?). 
(Ibid., pp. 594-602.) 

Chapman, Frank M. Notes on the Carolina Paroquet ( Conurus caro- 
Zinensis) in Florida. (Abstr. Proc. Linn. Soc., New York, 188g.) 

Nehrling, H. Die Nord-Amerikanische Vogelwelt, Hett 7. 

Stejneger, L. Notes ona third Collection of Birds made in Kauai, 
Hawaiian Islands, by Valdemar Knudsen. (Proc. Wi. Sa cNat Mins: soso 
PP- 377-386. ) 

Stone, Witmer. Catalogue of the Owls in the Collection of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia. (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci. 
Phila., 1890, pp. 124-131.) 

Tschusi zu Schmidhoffen, V. Ritter von. Das Steppenhuhn (Syr- 
rhaptes paradoxus Pall.) in Osterreich-Ungarn. Eine ornithologische 
Studie. (Separat-Abdruck aus den Mittheil. des Naturw. Ver. fiir Steier 
mark, Jahrg. 1889, ss. 100, mit einer Karte.) 


* Bird Legislation. By Hon. George B. Sennett, Erie, Pa. Report of the Board 
of Agriculture of Pennsflvania, for 1889. Pp. 12 (separates repaged). 
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American Field, XXXIII, Nos 11-24, 1890. 

American Journ. Sci. April-June, 1890. 

American Naturalist, Nov., 1889; March, April, May, 18go. 

Bulletin Essex Institute, XXI, Nos. 1o-12. 

Bericht iiber die Vermaltung undVermehrung der K6éniglichen Samm- 
lungen fiir Kunst und Wissenschaft zu Dresden in den Jahren 1886 und 
1887. 

Canadian Record of Science, IV, No. 2, Apr., 1890. 

Forest and Stream, XXXIV, Nos. 8-21, 18go. 

Journal Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., XIII, No. 1, Apr., 1Sgo. 

Linnzan Soc. New York, Abstract of Proceeding for the year ending 
March 7, 1890. 

Maine Ornithologist and Odlogist, I, Nos. 2, 3, 1890. 

Naturalist, The. A Month. Journ. Nat, Hist. for North of England, 
Nos. 177-179. 

Observer, The (Portland, Conn.), I, Nos. 4-6. 

Odlogist, The, VII, No. 5, May, 18go. 

Ornis, VI Jahr., Heft I, 18go. 

Ornithologisches Jahrbuch, I, Heft 3, 4, Mch.-Apr., 1890. 

Ornithologist and Odlogist, XV, Mch.-May, 18go. 

Ottawa Naturalist, Apr.-June, 18go. 

Proceedings Acad. Nat. Sci. Phila., 1889, Pt. III, Oct.-Dec. ; Pt. I, Jan.- 
Mch., 18go. 

Proceedings California Acad. Sci., sec. ser., II, 1Sgo. 

Proceedings Iowa Acad. Sci., 1887-89. 

Records of the Australian Museum, Vol. I, Pt. I, 1890. 

Wolverine Naturalist, I, No. 1, Feb, 1890. 

Zoe, A Biological Journal, I, No. 1-3, Mch.-May, 18go. 

ZoOlogist, April-June, 1Sgo. 


GENERAL NOTES. 


Black Guillemot in Connecticut.—Through the kindness of Mr. Gurdon 
Trumbull, I received in the flesh a male Cepfhus grylle taken at Stony 
Creek, Conn., in December, 1887. So far as I know there is no previous 
record of this species for the State.—Joun H. SAGE, Portland, Conn. 


The Widgeon (Azas penelope) near Baltimore, Md.—February 25, 
1890, on the property of The Carroll’s Island Club, Baltimore County, 
Md., Mr. Wm. Carpenter killed one of this species from a bunch of 
Baldpates. This bird has been mounted and is for the present in my 
care.—L. S. Foster, Mew York City. 
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The King Eider (Somateria spectabilis) at Brunswick, Ga.—I have 
been so fortunate as to secure two fine specimens of the King Eider, both 
of which I shot at the mouth of the Altamaha River. The first, a male, 
was taken April 25, 1890, and was alone. The other, also a male, was 
shot from a flock of seven, four males and three females, on May s. 
All were rather tame and unsuspicious until shot at once, but I was un- 
able to get near them again. The flesh of the two captured was found 
to be tender and delicious, with no fishy taste. The stomachs contained 
a few small shell-fish and some vegetable matter.—W. W. WorTHINGTON, 
Shelter Island, N. Yr. 


The Snow Goose (Chex hyperborea nivalis) on the Coast of Maine.— 
About the middle of last April I received a Snow Goose in the flesh that 
had been shot April 7 on Heron Island, at the mouth of the Kennebec 
River, by Mr. E. A. Morse, of Phippsburg, Maine. The bird was a fe- 
male in good condition but not fat. Mr. Morse writes me that it had 
been seen about there for three days before it was shot. It never went 
outside on the open ocean, but stayed on the marsh or in some pond. It 
alighted one day with a flock of Wild Geese. but they appeared afraid of it, 
and it did not stay with them. Except in this instance it was always 
alone. It was very shy and wild, but would not leave the neighborhood. 

There are some half-dozen published records of the capture of Snow 
Geese in New England, but unfortunately they are by no means explicit 
as to whether the specimens were of this form or of the smaller Western 
race, C. hyperborea proper. A point of interest is that they were all 
taken in the autumn or early winter.-—-C. F. BATCHELDER, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Former Abundance of the Wild Pigeon in Centraland Eastern New York 
—During the early years of my boyhood Wild Pigeons abounded in great 
numbers in central New York. One case in particular I well remember 
in the spring of, I think, 1835. The southeastern part of the township of 
New Hartford, Oneida Co., N. Y., became for several days their feeding 
grounds. This region abounded in beech forests, upon the nuts of which 
trees they delighted to feed. For several days, beginning with the early 
dawn and extending to near the middle of the forenoon, the flight of these 
birds was almost incessant, and in the afternoon and evening their re- 
turn was equally as phenomenal; their roost was reported as being in the 
town of Norwich, Chenango Co., a distance of about fifty miles. The 
flocks were so large and numerous that they appeared almost more like 
clouds, and during the most active part of the time many flocks would be 
in sight from any one point of observation. Their flight was also very 
low, probably owing to the close proximity of their feeding grounds, and 
caused the noise from their passage over our heads to be very perceptible, 
resembling the rushing sound of a heavy wind. Many of the smaller 
flocks would fly so lew, that it induced the workmen from a neighboring 
machine-shop to try to kill them by striking among them with long poles; 
this failed, however, for some time, as the flocks simply parted and al- 
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lowed the pole to pass through without hitting any or the birds. After a 
time my father suggested that they strike in the direction of the flight, 
when, the birds being unable to see the pole, many of them were destroyed 
in this manner. I well remember my brother and myself standing in the 
garden, watching them as they passed over our heads, and throwing our 
caps at them, which would pass through the parting ranks without hitting 
a bird, the gap beir 2 closed again almost instantly, and not seeming to 
check their rapid passage in the least. 

Many of the people in the vicinity employed nets to catch them. Going 
into the woods where they alighted in the quest of food, a spot of ground 
was prepared, the net set so as to be thrown over the spot by the rebound 
of a young sapling placed soas to be strongly bent under tension which 
when relieved would instantly carry the net over the prepared area. A 
living Pigeon, having been caught and acord fastened to it, was allowed 
to fly into the air on the approach of a flock, when, on being drawn back 
to the ground, its cry would attract them, and they would follow and settle 
on the prepared ground where food had been scattered. Then the net was 
thrown across, and large numbers entrapped. A farmer, Mr. Oxford, 
whose farm was within their feeding ground and whose newly sown 
fields they were injuring, obtained my father’s net in the morning, and 
by night, with the aid of his two sons, had a pile of dead pigeons which 
would have made more than one wagon load. The Indians from a dis- 
tance came and camped in the vicinity, procured vast numbers of them, 
salted and packed them in barrels, and carried them away in quantities. 

At a still later period, in the early sixties, on the mornings of two or 
three consecutive days, large numbers of Wild Pigeons passed up the Hud- 
son Valley crossing over the City of Albany. One of these mornings the 
flocks Were uncommonly large. Three in particular which passed north- 
ward in quick succession, so that all were in sight at the same time, were 
so large and dense that the shadow cast on the ground as they passed 
was like the shadow of a passing cloud, being easily perceptible. The 
Hudson Vailey at this point from the level of the plateau on the west to 
Cantonment Hill on the east, must be two and a half miles or more in 
width. Standing on the crest of the hill to the south of the city, the 
east and west extremities of each of these three flocks were invisible, al- 
though they were ata great height; the ends dwindled away in the dis- 
tance, appearing only as a faint shadow. I noticed a few days afterin the 
newspapers a statement that there was an unusually large ‘pigeon roost’ 
near Fort Edward, N. Y.—R. P. WHITFIELD, Mew York City. 


Harlan’s Hawk.—I am pleased to notice that Mr. Ridgway has con- 
cluded (Auk. Vol. VII, p. 205) that Buteo harlané is onlya variety of B. 
bovealis. Thus far so good, but I think that in the near future the spe- 
cies ‘harlani’ will be entirely disposed of and no attention whatever be 
paid to the singular coloration spoken of, which, at least in the speci- 
mens I have secured here, particularly in the fall, have shown its strong 
melanistic character. Thave not the opportunity now to refer to speci- 
mens or notes but write from memory only.—D. H. Tavsor, Stoux City, 
lowa. 
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Habits of the Barred Owl.—The first paragraph of the interesting ar- 
ticle by Mr. Bolles in the April number of ‘The Auk,’ would leave the gen- 
eral reader under the impression that the Barred Owl (Syrnuium nebulosum) 
defends its nest and young by attacking the intruder. My own experience 
would lead me to conclude that it is a very timid bird. I have collected 
many sets of their eggs, and have frequently climbed to the nests to ex- 
amine their young, and in no case have I ever been attacked by the parent 
birds. They usually fly away at the approach of the collector, and re- 
main away until he leaves the vicinity. Ifthe nest contains young, they 
make demonstrations of cries and snapping of bills from the safe shelter 
of a neighboring tree. I have known them to fly toward me snapping 
their beaks, until within a few yards, but they were careful not to come 
very near. I have never been atttacked or seen other persons attacked by 
any species of Owl in defense of its nest, except when the Owls were 
in confinement. I once experienced great difficulty in getting a set of 
eggs from a cage containing three Great Horned Owls.—D. E. Lantz, 
Manhattan, Kansas. 


Phalenoptilus nuttalli nitidus Breeding in Kansas. Is it a Valid Race 
or a Color Phase of P. nuttalli ?—Since the publication of the A. O.U. 
Check-List, two varieties of the Poor-will have been added to the the list, 
the Frosted and Dusky. Of the latter I have no personal knowledge. Its 
habitat—as given by the describer—is different from that of the Frosted, 
and if constant in the coloration of its plumage, it is doubtless a valid 
race. The home of the Frosted Poor-will, however, as far as known, is 
about the same as that of the Poor-will, and the few spécimens of each 
that I haveexamined do not differ materially in size, and I am impressed 
with the thought that it is possible the Frosted may prove to be a dichro- 
matic phase, similar to the case of the Screech Owl (Megascofs asio), and 
nota bleached race, as it is now regarded. I therefore ca!l attention to the 
matter. But, be that as it may, it now stands as a distinct race, and so 
anything relating to its nesting habits will be of interest. I therefo~e 
take please in saying that Mr. Eben M. Blachly, of Leonardville, Riley 
County, Kansas, kindly loaned me for identification a set of eggs, to- 
gether with the skin of one of the parent birds (I regret that he did not 
capture its mate), which proved to be of this variety. The bird and eggs 
were collected in the vicinity of Leonardville, June 26, 1889. The eggs 
twoinnumber, were laid upon the bare ground, under a bunch of grass, 
upon the prairie, near the edge of a cornfield. In color they are white. 
In form they are oval or rounded elliptical, the small end nearlyas obtuse 
as the larger. They measure 1.05 X.79, and 1.03 X.78. They do not differ 
from the eggs of the Poor-will; this, however, would be expected, for even 
if the former is a valid race, the eggs might be expected to be alike.—N. 
S. Goss, Topeka, Kansas. 


Food and Habits of the Ruby-throated Hummingbird.— On June 5, 
1888, I secured a nest, containing one young bird and an egg on the 
point of hatching, of the Ruby-throated Hummingbird. The nest is a 
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very peculiar one, being constructed upon one of the preceding year, 
and in a very conspicuous situation upon a branch of sycamore, which 
inclined at an angle of 45°. It was about twelve feet from the ground, on 
the lowest branch (a dead one), with no foliage whatever to afford con- 
cealment, and could be readily seen from a distance of sixty to seventy- 
five feet in any direction. 

The old nest is much the worse for wear, having passed through at 
least one winter; the new one was built partly on one edge of this and 
partly on the adjoining branch, leaving fully one-half of the distorted 
cavity at the base exposed. The entire external surface of both is cov- 
ered in the usual way with lichens, although not in any way resembling 
the smooth, mottled surfaces adjoining. It would seem that the scenes 
of bygone associations have some permanent attractions, even though 
comparatively barren to our eyes. 

Perhaps the most interesting facts were brought to light when the 
young one, about two days old, was examined. Its throat being much 
distended, I sought the cause by lightly pressing with a dull instrument 
from the thorax toward the bill, and succeeded in bringing to light, szx- 
teen young spiders of uniform size. These measured about .11 of an 
inch in length, and with outspread legs covered a circle of .26 of an inch 
in diameter. Dissection revealed a pultaceous mass of the same in the 
stomach, but no more liquid than would result during digestion of insects 
of this gelatinous character. They were all of the same species, and may 
have been young found about certain plants in the immediate vicinity. It 
is surprising that young Hummingbirds of this age could thrive, as it 
would seem, entirely upon insects, although the quality be of the finest. 

Although I spent several hours watching this nest, on different occasions, 
no food was brought at such times, but the actions of the female, as seen 
through a strong field glass at short range, were decidedly interesting. The 
approach to the nest was as usually described in about one third of the rec- 
ords—~. e., directly toa point’over and close to the nest, then dropping light- 
ly into it. The general method, however, was by a dashing flight to within 
twelve or fifteen feet, a sudden pause while poised in the air, anxiously 
looking about her, then one or two feet further, another pause with the 
same manoeuvres, to be repeated until at last, she dropped into the nest 
as ordinarily. This entire procedure occupied less than ten seconds. A 
few times she seemed to fly directly zz¢o the nest without any prelimi- 
naries. 

Just after settling in the nest, she had a habit of occasionally com- 
pletely turning around init, one or more times. This was a hitching 
motion, as if by the use of her feet, meanwhile appearing to re-arrange 
the material on the outside and as if shaping the interior to her better 
satisfaction by this treading motion. At other times, spreading her 
wings over the nest in a seeming ecstacy of delight, she rather flutter- 
ingly turned around in it, apparently without regard for its precious 
contents. 

There seemed to be one never varying. position when at rest, that 
facing the more open part of the grove, the usual direction of approach be- 
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ing from behind, whereas the flight from the nest was toward the clearer 
space in front. The sitting posture was not one of absolute rest at any 
time, as the head was constantly in motion, so that no approach could be 
made without her knowledge, The flight from the nest seemed to be 
directly out of it, without any preliminaries. The weather was warm, 
yet she would remain on the nest from fifteen to twenty minutes, and in 
no instance was away more than two minutes, while I had her under ob- 
servation. The male frequently appeared in the vicinity, but neither of- 
fered food or even deigned to alight on the same tree, yet birds which 
had a good claimin the neighborhood dared not approach very close, as 
the combined attack of these active birds always proved so distasteful 
that they invariably beat a hasty retreat.—Epwin H. Eames, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 


Snake Skins in the Nests of Myiarchus crinitus.—The habit of the 
Great.Crested Flycatcher of putting scraps of discarded snake skin in its 
nest is—so far as the nests which I have found—invariable. Nevertheless. 
in one instance, at Tamworth, New Hampshire, I found a nest with one 
egg in it but with no snake skin visible. I found it about 7 A.M. one 
beautiful day in early July, 1888. I touched the egg and handled the 
nest slightly. Shortly before sunset I looked a second time into the 
hollow limb where the nest was placed, and was much surprised, in fact 
somewhat startled, by whatI saw. Forming acomplete circle about the 
egg, resting, in fact, like a wreath upon the circumference of the nest 
cavity, was a piece of snake skin six or seven inches long. The part which 
had encased the head of the snake was at the front of the nest and was 
slightly raised. It may not be wise to found a theory upon a single fact, 
but from the moment I saw that newly acquired snake skin, placed as it 
was, I made up my mind that the Great Crested Flycatcher uses the skin 
to scare away intruders. When the full set of eggs was laid, I took them 
and the nest. Only remnants of snake skin remained in the rubbish of 
the nest. The large skin had been removed or torn to bits. 

The following year the same hollow was again occupied by Great 
Crested Flycatchers. I found the nest on July 7. It contained four eggs, 
and some scraps of snake skin were in sight. All the eggs hatched on the 
morning of the 12th. On the intermediate days my visits to the nest 
were regular. During those days a number of larger scraps of skin were 
placed on the outer edge of the nest. Their position was changed almost 
daily. Once some were set up like a fence, and so was a hen’s feather. 
The birds knew of my visits, and scolded me while I remained in sight. 
These facts tended to confirm my theory in my own mind.—FRANK 
Boies, Cambridge, Mass. 


Wintering of the Red-winged Blackbird near Cambridge, Mass.— On 
the 29th of December, 1889, while passing along the edge of a small 
swamp grown up with cat-tails, low bushes, birches, and maples, not far 
from Fresh Pond, I heard repeatedly the note of a Blackbird. I was un- 
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able to follow up the sound owing to the thinness of the ice with which 
the swamp was coated, and failed to see the bird, although it answered 
my ‘squeaking’ several times. January 12, 1890, I visited the same swamp 
in company with Mr. Frank Bolles, and, finding the ice strong enough to 
bear, went towards some low bushes where I had heard the bird upon the 
previous date, and soon started a male Red-winged Blackbird in clear 
bright plumage. After alighting for a few moments in a small birch not 
forty yards away, the bird flew off across the swamp. 

My friend Mr. Walter Faxon informs me that he found a Red-winged 
Blackbird in the same swamp on January 6, and 27, and on February 1, 
and 23, 1890, which was doubtless the same bird. The presence of this 
bird through January, a month which may be regarded as a test month 
for birds which are spending the winter with us, and on into February 
until within a few days of the arrival of the spring migrants, is thus estab- 
lished, and affords, I believe, the first record of the wintering of the Red- 
winged Blackbird in Massachusetts.— HENry M. SPELMAN, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Coccothraustes vespertina in Taunton, Massachusetts.—On March 8, 
1890, as I was walking out of my door I heard the notes ofa bird strange 
to me but which at first I took to be those of the Pine Grosbeak. 
Getting my gun and coming out into the yard I found three Evening 
Grosbeaks feeding on the buds ofa maple tree. In the course of a few 
minutes I had two fine males and a female laid out on my skinning table. 
This is Ithink the first record for Bristol County.—A. C. Brent, Taun- 
ton, Mass. i 


The Evening Grosbeak (Coccothraustes vespertina) near Springfield, 
Mass. — Mr. Edwin U. Leonard captured at Agawam a bird of this 
species from a flock of about twenty, March 21, 1890. A week or two 
later a bird of the the same kind was seen near there by Mr. Leonard.— 
Rosert O. Morris, Springfield, Mass. 


Junco hyemalis shufeldti in Maryland.-—On the 28th of April, 1890, my 
son, A. W. Ridgway, shot a female of this subspecies near Laurel, Md. 
The specimen is a very typical one, having the distinctly cinnamon-pinkish 
sides abruptly contrasted anteriorly against the gray of the chest; in fact, 
so sharply defined and distinct is this pinkish color that it was supposed 
to be a ¥. annectens, until careful comparison with specimens showed 
otherwise. It was shot out of a small flock, in which my son thinks were 
others of the same kind, but he may have been mistaken.—ROBERT RIDG- 
way, Washington, D. C. 


Séaside Sparrows at Monomoy Island, Cape Cod.—Although I have 
kept a sharp lookout for the Seaside Sparrow (Ammodramus maritimus ) 
at Monomoy every season, the first to my knowledge was taken by Dr. L. 
B. Bishop on the salt marshes, April 14,1890. This bird, which was 
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an adult female, was moulting about the head and lower neck. Dr. 
Bishop saw several others but not thinking that they were rare shot only 
the above specimen. I visited the marshes several days after and hunted 
it carefully without seeing a bird, although I saw several Sharp-tailed 
Sparrows. From my own observation I am inclined to believe that this 
bird is rare in Massachusetts, at least on the Cape coast.—JoHN C. 
Canoon, Taunton, Mass. 


Young Cedarbirds and Great Crested Flycatchers in Captivity. — 
While in Tamworth, N. H., last July, [imprisoned two broods of young 
birds when just ready to fly, with a view to seeing what their parents 
would do about it. One brood consisted of five Cedarbirds and the other 
of four Great Crested Flycatchers. I imprisoned the Cedarbirds on July 
10, placing them in an ordinary wire canary cage. Their cries, when be- 
ing caged, brought the mother, who first flew in my face and then perched 
on the outer edge of the cage as it rested on my knees. I put the cage 
very near the house, and it was only a short time before the parent birds 
began consoling the young with cherries (Prunus pexnsylvanica). During 
the twelve days of their captivity the young were supplied with 8400 cher- 
ries, or one cherry a bird every six minutes. I ascertained the number by 
counting and weighing the stones left by them in the bottom of their cage. 
On an average the old bird or birds made 140 visits a day, bringing five 
cherries, each.time. One was carried in the beak, and the others were 
jerked up from the throat one by one until all of the five young were fed. 
At their release the young were so tame that they returned to take cher- 
ries, from my fingers, but the old birds soon enticed them away. 

The young Great Crested Flycatchers were taken from their cavern in 
an apple tree on July 21, and placed in a wire cage which I hung in the 
next tree. I could see it from my barn door. | The old birds would never 
go near the young if I was in sight. Concealed, I watched them with a 
glass and occasionally saw the young fed. They were given harvest flies, 
dragon flies, and various beetles, and also smaller insects of which they ‘eft 
no fragments. I kept them caged until early in August. They were as 
wild on the last day as on the first, and if the parents changed their feel- 
ings towards me, it was only by intensifying their hatred. —FRANK 
Bot_es, Cambridge, Mass. 


Song of the Female Butcher Bird. — On the morning of April 8, 1890, 
when walking through the Fresh Pond Swamps at Cambridge, I heard a 
Butcher Bird (Zanzus borealis) in full song. The bird was an unusually 
fine singer, and quite a mimic, its medley of notes suggesting a combina- 
tion of the Brown Thrasher and as the Blue Jay, with an occasional ‘mew- 
ing’sound much like the common Catbird. It was shot, and on sexing 
proveda female, the ovary being considerably enlarged. — ARTHURCHAD- 
BOURNE, M. D., Cambridge, Mass. 


Helminthophila celata at Montreal.— On May 21, 1890, I shot an Or- 
ange-crowned Warbler at Montreal. This is, I believe, the first record of 
its occurrence here. —ERNEST D. WINTLE, Montreal, Canada. 
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The Song of Helminthophila leucobronchialis.—At Englewood, New 
Jersey, on May 11, 1890, I saw and positively identified an apparently 
typical individual of Helminthophila leucobronchialis. Being fortunately 
without a gun I was spared the temptation of shooting, and during the 
ten or fifteen minutes which the bird was under my observation I had the 
pleasure of hearing it sing many times, even seeing it open its bill in the 
act ofsong. This song exactly resembled the rising and falling ¢se notes 
of H. pinus but was slightly weaker than the average song of that 
species.—FRANK M. CHAPMAN, American Museum of Natural fHlistory, 


New York City. 


Dendroica cerulea again in the District of Columbia.—On May 5, 
1888, I had the pleasure of capturing the first Cerulean Warbler taken 
in the vicinity of Washington (see ‘The Auk’ Vol. V, No. 3, p. 323). 
I took a second specimen, a female, on May 11, 1890, on the Vir- 
ginia side of the Potomac. The bird was in the thick woods on top ofa 
high ridge, and was shot without the least idea as to its true identity, it 
being taken for a Parula Warbler.—E. M. HAssrouck, Washington, D. C. 


Cistothorus stellaris at Washington, D. C.— Up to the present date five 
species of the Troglodytidz have been taken at Washington. These are: 
Troglodytes aédon, T. hiemalis, Thryothorus ludovictanus, T. bewickit, 
and Céstothorus palustris, all of which are common with the exception ot 
Bewick’s Wren, of which species three, I believe, have been taken. ‘To 
this list I would add a sixth species, a single female Short-billed 
Marsh Wren having been taken on May g, 1890. The species has been 
expected to occur here for years, there being no apparent reason why it 
should not be found, but thus far all attempts to secure it have been un- 
successful. The bird was evidently a thoroughly tired migrant that had 
stopped to rest, as it was found in the very place where one would least 
expect it,—a swampy little ravine thickly grown with young trees and 
skunk cabbage, and some little distance removed from any suitable local- 
ity. The bird was entirely alone, as I searched carefully for any other 
stragglers, and it was so exhausted that [ had little difficulty in capturing 
it.—E. M. HAssrouck, Washington, D. C. 


Capture of the Hudsonian Chickadee in Worcester County, Mass.—A 
specimen of this species (Parus hudsonicus) was taken in a low swampy 
tract in North Ashburnham, Mass., during a blinding snowstorm, March 
17, 1890. While wading through the snow along an old cart-path in the 
above-mentioned swamp I thought I detected an unfamiliar chirp in the 
bushes near by, and presently three dark colored birds appeared in sight. 
I immediately fired at the nearest one, but must have missed it, as, with 
the aid of my setter, I could not find it. In the mean time the other two 
had disappeared, but following carefully along in the direction they had 
taken I soon found them again, and secured one with the right barrel, 
but the other shell missed fire, but a friend with me, from whom the other 
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bird was hidden by thick bushes, handed me his gun and I secured it. 
They proved to bea young male and a female, the first examples of this 
species, I believe, ever taken in Worcester County.— R. E. KIMBALL, 
Fitchburg, Mass. 


A Yellow-crowned Regulus calendula.—April 27, 1890, I shot near 
Laurel, Md., an adult male ‘Ruby-crowned’ Kinglet which has the 
crown-patch pure orange-yellow instead of vermillion, the plumage being 
otherwise quite normal. The crown-patch is very well developed, being 
more extensive than in the average of specimens. — ROBERT RIDGWay, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Breeding Ranges and Songs of Three Thrushes in Montana.— In 
June, 1889, while collecting in the Belt River Canon I found the summer 
home of three of the smaller Thrushes more or less overlapping,and the fol- 
lowing notes and comparisons, made at the time, may be of interest. The 
birds referred to are Yurdus fuscescens salicicolus, T. ustulatus swatnsont 
and 7. aonalaschke andubonz, the Willow, Olive-backed and Audubon’s 
Thrushes. 

First, I will speak of the Willow Thrush, the commonest and most 
widely distributed of the Thrushes in Montana. It finds favorite nesting 
sites all along the valley streams in thickets of Willow, rose, box-elder, 
etc., that, as the summer advances, become almost impenetrable with a 
rank growth of weeds. From such localities its song is often heard on 
its first arrival, but later little else than its loud, plaintive call-note 
greets the listener’s ear and one may spend many a fruitless moment in 
trying to obtain a fair glimpse of the wary little inhabitant of the secluded 
covert. From the lower valleys this species ranges up to the mountain 
foot-hills and cafions, but I have never seen it far from water or more 
than a few yards above the earth, and never in heavy, evergreen timber. 
The Willow Thrush’s song, identical with that of the Eastern form, 
although so difficult to describe, is probably familiar to most lovers of 
birds in the regions where either variety breeds. It is not surpassed, in 
my estimation, either in beauty or length by the song of the Olive- 
backed or of Audubon’s Thrush. The song of the latter may about equal 
it, while in any case, I should put the Olive-back last on the list of 
vocalists, although its notes are the most varied, and quite odd as well. 
Willow Thrushes are rare here in spring and fall migration, from which 
it may be inferred that no great numbers go much farther north. They 
arrive with considerable regularity about May 15. The latest date I have 
for their departure is September 7. 

Next in order of abundance during the breeding season, is the Olive- 
backed Thrush. In migration it is the only common bird of the 
three, appearing in considerable numbers about the middle of May, and 
again the second or third week in September, along all the lower valley 
streams. ‘The earliest I have noted their arrival in spring is May 10, and. 
at this season they do not tarry long away from their breeding grounds. 
In the fall they appear from the higher elevations about September 1, and 
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remain till October ro at least. Throughout the summer the Olive-back 
is only found in the mountains and, like the Willow Thrush, but very 
short distances from water, but unlike that species, the male is not satis- 
fied with an elevation of only a few feet, when towards evening he pours 
forth his curious lay to his shy mate below. At such times the most 
prominent limb of some tall cottonwood is none too lofty a perch. 

About the first of July I camped for several days in a grove that seemed 
a chosen resort for Olive-backs. Regularly, an hour or so before dark,a 
bird would be heard from some topmost branch, and scarcely would he be 
through, before another would answer from a few rods away, only to be 
followed by still another, till half a dozen or more could be heard from 
different localities. Nor would they cease until the last rays of daylight 
were rapidly disappearing from the western sky. In early morning they 
were not nearly so active. In regard to the song itself, the birds almost 
always begin with several call-notes, interspersed with various odd chucks, 
then the ringing melody, characteristic of the Willow Thrush’s song is 
produced, winding up rather abruptly with some fine, weaker notese 
Occasionally they would utter the first call-notes and chucks without any- 
thing following, but I never heard the latter and more pleasing part of 
the song without the prelude. | They were so excessively shy that it was 
some time before I actually identified the song as belonging to this bird. 
Usually, long before getting within anything like shooting distance, the 
notes would cease, and while vainly endeavoring to catcha glimpse of 
the shy performer through the dense foliage above, suddenly his mocking 
call-note would come from some impenetrable thicket near by. 

Audubon’s Thrush, according to my observations, is much the rarest, 
in Montana, of the birds under consideration. It reaches a somewhat 
higher elevation than the other two, and J have seen it at least half a mile 
from streams in dense evergreen timber. The first specimen noted was 
in the top of a pine sixty or seventy feet high, standing on a projecting 
knoll of the mountainside some eight hundred or a thousand feet above 
Belt River. I was first attracted by the song, at that time quite new tome, 
and shortly discovered and obtained the bird. Their song begins with 
two (sometimes only one) clear, whistle-like notes of slightly different 
pitch, followed by the ringing melody peculiar to the songs of the other 
species, and the whole, though rather too brief, produces a fine effect as it 
comes floating, clear and distinct, from the silent dark-timbered moun- 
tainsides. They sing at irregular intervals throughout the day, and never 
seem to collect together in any numbers, certainly manifesting some very 
hermit-like traits. 

Following are about the altitudes at which I have found the three spe- 
cies during the breeding season. ‘The Willow Thrush inhabits from the 
lowest valleys up to about 4200 ft., the Olive-back from 4200 to 5000 ft. | 
and Audubon’s Thrush from 4200 ft. up to probably 6000 ft.—R. 8S. Wir- 
LIAMS, Great Falls, Montana. 
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Additional Notes on the Probable Breeding of Saxicola cenanthe near 
Godbout, Province of Quebec, Canada. —In ‘ The Auk’ for July, 1885, 
Dr. C. Hart Merriam recorded several specimens of the Wheatear taken 
by me on the north shore of the St. Lawrence during May and June of 
1884 and 1885. Since then I have secured several additional specimens 
which throw more light on the occurence of the species near Godbout. I 
shota young male September 19, 1885, and another specimen November 
g, 1886. None were observed in 1887 or 1888. September 30, 1889, while 
visiting the Caribou Islands, I saw five of these birds together, but hay- 
ing no gun was unable to secure specimens. The next morning I saw 
one hopping around the house where I was staying, and upon calling the 
attention of my host, Mr. Chas. Jordan, to the bird he informed me that 
he had noticed a pair of therm several times but was not certain of the 
date when he had first seen them — probably about the end of August. 
I have since heard that his son shot two or three. October 17, 1889, I shot 
a pair of Wheatears at Godbout, both exceedingly fat; one of these was 
Sent to Dr. Merriam. Two days later (October 1g) I saw a single bird 
but was unable to secure it. 

Caribou Islands being only twenty miles east of Godbout it is quite 
possible that some if not all of the birds observed here during October 
were the same I noticed there. It can hardly be expected that I have seen 
all that have passed this point, and several may have occurred along the 
north shore both east and west without being recorded, but I think Sawz- 
cola enanthe has been observed here often enough, and at dates close 
enough to its breeding season, to entitle it to a place in the list of birds 
breeding in this vicinity.x— Nap. A. Comeau, Godbout, Quebec. 


Notes on Several Species of Water Birds at Muskeget Island, Massa- 
chusetts.—Anas crecca.—On March 16, 1890, [ had the good fortune to 
shoot a European Teal at Muskeget. It was an adult male in full spring 
plumage, and was the only Teal seen there. The day before there had 
been a very severe northeasterly snowstorm. ‘The bird’s stomach con- 
tained nothing but a few seeds. These have been identified by Mr. Sereno 
Watson as no doubt belonging to some species of Ranunculus, most prob- 
ably /e. septentréonalis, which is common in swamps and ditches from 
New England to Florida and Texas. Little clue is afforded therefore as 
to the bird’s last feeding ground. The skin is nowin the collection of Mr. 
William Brewster. 

Tringa canutus.—Two Red-breasted Sandpipers were shot by myself 
on Muskeget March 19, 1890, but only one was saved; this was a male. 
There had been three in all, and they were all in the gray autumnal 
plumage. The one skinned was very fat. According to two local 
accounts these three birds had been living there a considerable part of the 
winter, none having been seen before at this season. They were first 
noticed about the middle of January. They were also seen by Mr. Mar- 
cus Dunham on Feb. 15. 

Calidris arenaria.—On March 19, 1890, I saw a flock of about thirty-five 
Sanderlings and shot one from it. I saw them again March 22. I learn 
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from Mr. Marcus Dunham, a local sportsman, that a few winter here 
every year, the number varying from a dozen to fifty or sixty. 

fEgialitis vocifera.—One Killdeer was shot on Muskeget, Feb. 28, 1890, 
the only one seen. I have preserved the skin.—GrorGe H. Mackay, 
Boston, Mass. 


Notes on Several Birds in the Catskill Mountains.—In the summer of 
1889 I spent a few days among the Catskill Mountains, and though I was 
unfortunately prevented from giving much time to ornithology, I noted 
one or two things that are worth mentioning because they differ from the 
experience of Mr. E. P. Bicknell as recorded in his well-known paper on 
the birds of that region. * Mr. Bicknell’s work, which was done almost 
entirely in the Big Indiar. Valley and on Slide Mountain, covered buta 
small portion of the whole Catskill Mountain region, and a rich field still 
awaits the ornithological surveyor who will undertake a thorough, de- 
tailed exploration of all its mountains and valleys. 

Zonotrichia albicollis—Mr. Bicknell did not meet with the White- 
throated Sparrow at all in the Catskills, and it is very likely nowhere 
abundant in the region. I found one singing, however, on the afternoon 
of July 18, on the Plaaterkill Turnpike between the foot of Overlook 
Mountain and Tannersville. It was in low, rather wet ground, a half- 
wooded pasture on the head waters of Schoharie Creek, and at an eleva- 
tion probably of about 1800 feet. Along the same road, and at similar 
altitudes, I saw Galeoscoptes carolinensts and Harporhynchus rufus. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus.—What I saw of the Towhee was very differ- 
ent from Mr. Bicknell’s experience with it. He says: ‘‘Except on my 
latest trip to the Catskills, when it was twice noted in the Big Indian 
Valley, this bird was not observed.” During my stay at Overlook Moun- 
tain (July 14-18) I found Towhees plenty all over the top of the moun- 
tain (altitude 3150 ft.), perhaps most so ina tract, burnt over some time 
ago, where a second growth of scrub oak five or six feet high had grown 
up among the dead oaks most of which were still standing. I heard them 
singing every day of my stay. July 15 I shot a full-grown young in first 
plumage, attended by both its parents. 

Geothlypis philadelphia.— At Overlook Mountain I found Mourning 
Warblers, adults and young, near the top of the steep upper slopes of the 
mountain, in woods consisting mainly of scrub-oaks twenty or thirty feet 
high, with a good deal of underbrush of oaks and other shrubs, and with 
here and there,a fallen tree. I mention this, as it seems contrary to the 
usual habits of the species which is apt to frequent such places as Mr. 
Bicknell found it in,—burnt land grown up with willow herb, wild red 
cherry, etc. 

Turdus aonalaschke pallasii.—The Hermit Thrush does not seem ‘to 
have been found by Mr. Bicknell except on the higher parts of Slide Moun- 
tain. It was common in the hard woods on the upper slopes of Overlook 
Mountain and also on the hills (altitude 2300-2600 ft.) near the Cats- 
kill Mountain House.—C. F. BATCHELDER, Cambridye, Mass. 


* Transactions of the Linnzean Society of New York, Vol. I, pp. 113-168, 1882, 
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Notes on Birds Observed in the Colorado Desert in Winter.— We 
arrived at Boregas Spring Dec. 20, 1889. This spring lies about 25 iniles 
northeast of Warner’s Pass, in a western arm of the desert, and about 10 
miles from the foot of the mountains on either side. It is a barren part 
of the desert. A few small mesquit trees are scattered around in the least 
arid part of the valley, and stunted /arrea bushes grow a few yards apart 
over the entire region. Cactuses are scarce, the soil being too poor for 
their growth. Below the spring is a considerable patch of arrow-weed. 
A stay of a week proved that birds were scarce, thirteen species only being 
noted. I found several species of the smaller mammals tolerably well 
represented, principally pocket rats and allied species. The birds noted 
Wiehe s=— 

Circus hudsontus. One seen. 

Sayornis saya. One seen. 

Corvus corax stnuatus. One seen occasionally, perhaps different indi- 
viduals. 

Carpodacus mexicanus frontalis. Rather common. 

Chondestes grammacus strigatus. Several seen. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys intermedia. Common. 

Amphispiza belli nevadensts. Several seen. 

Phainopepla nitens. Several seen. 

Harporhynchus lecontez. Two shot, another seen. 

Catherpes mexicanus punctulatus. Two seen in clay cliffs. 

Auriparus flaviceps. Several seen. One caught in its nest about sun- 
rise. This species sleeps in its nest most of the year. 

Polioptila plumbea. Six shot, others seen. In winter plumage. 

Stalia mexicana. Several seen. 

From Boregas Spring our course was east 20 miles to turn a spur of the 
mountains, then northwest 15 miles to a spring known by the Indians as 
La Carisita de Laguna Salada. A heavy rain had fallen two weeks previ- 
ously and we found water in pools in three places. Usually there is no 
water to be found in this 35 miles of barren desert, which is nearly im- 
passable with a wagon. No road exists, and much deep sand and many 
bad washes occur, so that with our light spring wagon we were nearly 
three days going from one spring to the other, our principal trouble 
being to find places to cross the washes. 

Over this 35 miles of desert the only birds I saw were a pair of Harpo- 
rhynchus leconte?, and a small flock of Zonotrichia leucophrys intermedia 
ata rain-water pool off the point of the mountain. As the water of the 
Carisita spring was too alkaline to be palatable we went on the next morn- 
ing six miles to the first of a series of springs called by the Indians Agua 
Dulce (sweet water). Here was an old Indian village, deserted except by 
one family. This proved a good collecting ground. From there to 
Indio, a station on the Southern Pacific Railroad, the soil was good in 
places, with plenty of good-sized mesquit trees, and a few species of birds 
were moderately abundant. Birds of the Sonoran Province mingled with 
northern birds driven down by the snow from the adjacent mountains. 
The birds noted from this part of the desert were :— 
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Anas carolinensis. Four seen at the Carisita Spring. 

Callipepla gambeli.. Several coveys seen. Six shot. 

Zenaidura macroura. Rare. 

Circus hudsonius. Occasional. 

Buteo borealis calurus. Occasional. 

Falco sparverius. Two seen. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypog@a. One seen. 

Dryobates scalarts bairdii. Three shot. 

Colaptes cafer. Several seen. 

Micropus melanoleucus. Common. 

Sayornts saya. Occasional. 

Corvus corax sinuatus. Rather common. 

Agelaius pheniceus? One female seen. 

Carpodacus mexicanus fro néalis. Common. 

Spinus psaltria. Several seen. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys intermedia. Abundant. 

Funco hyemalts oregonus. One seen. 

Amphispiza belli nevadensis. Several seen. 

Ampelis cedrorum. Small flock seen. 

Pipilo aberti. Three taken, others seen. Shy as usual. 

Phainopepla nitens. Common. 

Lantus ludovicianus gambelz. Severai seen; one shot. 

Dendroica auduboni. Several seen. 

Oroscoptes montanus. One shot January 7, 18go. 

Mimus polyglottos. Two seen. 

Harporhynchus lecontet. Several seen. 

Hlarporhynchus crissalzs. One shot, others seen. In full song. 

Campylorhynchus brunnetcapillus. Occasional. 

Troglodytes aédon aztecus. Several seen. 

Cistothorus palustris paludicola. Several seen at the springs. 

Auriparus flaviceps. Occasional. 

Polioptila plumbea. Rather common. 

Merula migratoria propingua. Several seen. 

Sialia mexicana. Common. 

From Indio we went north to the palm groves in the cafions opening 
on the desert from the foot-hills on the north side. In these palm groves 
were a few birds of common species. The only bird of any interest that I 
saw was a female Myadestes townsend, shot January Io. 

Soon after leaving the palm groves I saw a small flock of Ozocor¢s and 
shot a female, which appears to be O. a. chrysolema. We left the 
desert by way of the San Gorgonio Pass, January 17. 

The principal results of the trip, as far as birds were concerned, were 
the extension of the known range of Harporhynchus crissalis west to 
Indio, and the finding that this species, Pipclo aberti, Auriparus flavt- 
ceps, Polioptila plumbea, Oroscoptes montanus, and Myadestes townsendt 
all winter in the desert. The last two should probably be considered as 
stragglers.—F. STEPHENS, Santa Ysabel, Cala. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


[Correspondents are requested to write briefly and to the point. No attention wil 
be patd to anonymous communications. 


The Delaware Valley Ornithological Club. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AUK :— 

Dear Sirs: — The majority of the readers of ‘The Auk’ have no doubt 
spent a good deal of time in the study of bird migration and in the syste- 
matic arrangement of their field notes with a view to reaching general 
facts in regard to the subject. While a single observer making careful 
notes for a number of years can determine many interesting facts, such as 
the average time of arrival and departure of the various birds at his 
station, and the relation of the ‘migration waves’ to meteorological varia- 
tions; still there are many other points bearing on the subject of migra- 
tion which it will be impossible to study without the assistance of other 
workers in the same field. 

Recognizing the advantages to be gained by combined work, a number 

of ornithologists residing in the vicinity of Philadelphia have organized 
he Delaware Valley Ornithological Club, for the study of the birds of 
southeastern Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey, with especial refer- 
ence to their migration in the valley of the Delaware River. The active 
membership of the club is limited and consists only of those who have 
had considerable experience in field work and are known to be thor 
oughly reliable. An associate membership has been added to include 
beginners in the study who can furnish data subject to the approval of the 
active members, and in return can receive the benefit of their experience. 

The following is a brief outline of the methods, of work of the Club, 
Daily field notes are taken by the members, and recorded systematically on 
monthly charts containing vertical columns for the days and horizontal] 
ones for the birds in the order of their occurrence during the month. The 
spaces are sufficiently large for recording the number of birds seen (as 
recommended by Mr. Batchelder, in the April number of ‘The Auk’), and 
short abbreviated notes as to singing, mating, nesting, etc. Across the 
top of the chart are blanks for recording the curve of temperature varia- 
tion, the direction and force of the wind, and other corellative notes. In 
addition to these individual charts there are ‘‘combined monthly charts,” 
on which the notes of all the observers are recorded followed by private 
marks indicating their various stations. These charts are passed from one 
member to another and when all the data have been recorded are repro- 
duced by a copying process and copies furnished to each observer. In the 
same Way it is proposed to have yearly charts on which will be recorded 
the first and last occurrence, arrival and departure of bulk, and other gen- 
eral facts relating to each species. 

The Club meets in Philadelphia twice a month, when all matters of 
importance are discussed and specimens exhibited. 

Another aim of the Club is to keep a complete record of all the birds 
which occur in southeastern Pennsylvania and southern New Jersey, and 
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of the breeding habits of those species which remain in this district during 
the summer. These observations will cover a wider field than those on 
migration, the latter being confined to the immediate vicinity of the Del- 
aware River south of Trenton, as it is thought that better results can be 
obtained by restricting the country covered by the observations to one 
river rather than by including other river or coast districts. 

During the present year the Club has seven regular observers, — Wm. 
L. Baily at Wynnewood, Pa.; Samuel N. Rhoades at Haddonfield, N. J.; 
J. Harris Reed at Tinicum Island, Pa.; Geo. Morris at Olney, Pa.; Dr. 
Spencer Trotter at Swarthmore, Pa.; Chas. A. Voelker at Chester, Pa., 
and Witmer Stone at Germantown, Pa. 

The results so far have been highly satisfactory and have far surpassed 
our expectations. We therefore thought that by stating our methods of 
work other observers similarly situated might be led to “‘join their forces” 
and gain the benefit of each others’ work as we have done. 

This work need not interfere in any way with that being conducted by 
the Department of Agriculture, as the correspondents of the Department 
can fill out their schedules as heretofore, or they can substitute the com- 
bined report of the Club, as may be desired. In any case the results 
obtained by the combined efforts of a number of observers in a small dis- 
trict cannot fail to be of service to the Department when it undertakes to 
work out the migration through the country at large. 

At the close of the year we hope to present to ‘The Auk’ an abstract of 
the migration of 1890 as it occurred in the valley of the Deleware, witha 
map showing the district covered by each observer. 

WITMER STONE. 
Academy of Natural Sctences, Philadelphia, Pa., 
June 5, 18go. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Joun Henry Gurney, an Honorary Member of the A. O. U., of North- 
repps, near Norwich, England, died April 20, 18go, at the age of seventy- 
one years. He was ‘‘the son of the world-wide famous Joseph Henry 
Gurney, of Earlham, whose name men hold dear for his philanthrophy, 
and for his writings in defence of civil and religious liberty. From his 
boyhood’s days John Henry Gurney took a lively practical interest in 
bird-life and common objects of the country. He began his connection 
with the Norfolk and Norwich Museum by a gift to that institution when 
he was only ten years old. In the year 1849 he was chosen President of 
the Museum, which office he filled to the day of his death.” For many 
years he has been a recognized authority on the Raptorial Birds of the 
world, and the magnificent collection of these birds — one of the finest 
extant —in the Norfolk and Norwich Museum was brought together 
mainly by his efforts, and is almost wholly his gift. He prepared and 
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edited the late C. J. Andersson’s ‘Birds of Damara Land and the adjacent 
countries of Southwest Africa,’ published in 1872. His contributions to 
‘The Ibis,’ ‘The Zodlogist,’ and the ‘Proceedings’ of the Zodlogical Soci- 
ety are very numerous, running back for nearly fifty years. They relate 
largely to Raptorial birds, but include papers on South African ornitho- 
logy, and especially upon British birds. In 1884 he published his very 
important and well known ‘List of the Diurnal Birds of Prey, with Refer- 
ences and Annotations.’ He was one of the Founders of the British Or- 
nithologists’ Union. His business life was that of a banker, he being a 
partner of the banking firm of Gurneys, Birkbecks, and Co. He wasa 
Member of Parliament from 1854 to 1862, and for many years a magistrate 
for the County of Norfolk and city of Norwich. His many good works 
had ‘‘endeared him to his neighbors in every rank of life.” He leaves 
two sons, one of whom, John Henry, is a well-known ornithologist. 


‘Zoe, A BIOLOGICAL JOURNAL,’ is published at San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia, on the last day of each month, by the Zoe Publishing Company, 
Volume I, No. 1, bearing date March, 1890. It is an octavo of 32 pages, 
filled with original matter of excellent quality. The opening article, by 
Dr. H. W. Harkness, President of the California Academy of Sciences, on 
the ‘Nomenclature of Organic Life,’ is a terse statement of the fundamen- 
tal principles of sound nomenclature. Interspersed with articles on botany 
and ichthyology are several papers on birds. Mr. A. W. Anthony de- 
scribes the nests and eggs of Townsend’s Junco and the San Pedro Par- 
tridge, and Mr. W. E. Bryant gives some interesting observations on 
birds during the total solar eclipse of January, 1889. There is a depart- 
ment of ‘Recent Literature,’ and another of ‘Proceedings of Societies.’ 
The prospectus states that ‘Zoe’ is designed to ‘‘furnish a medium for the 
dissemination of the results of scientific thought and investigation, and 
for the review of contemporaneous scientific literature, especially that re- 
lating to the west coast of America.” The merits of the new journal 
entitle it to a cordial welcome and we heartily wish it a success. 


CAPTAIN CHARLES E. BENDIRE is preparing for publication an elaborate 
treatise upon the odlogy and breeding habits of North American birds. 
It will be based upon the author’s own wide experience, supplemented by 
occasional extracts from previous writers. and by matter contributed by 
his correspondents, and will cover the subject with as great thoroughness 
as existing knowledge will permit. Much new information will be given, 
helping to define exactly the breeding range of each species. The descrip- 
tions of the eggs will be taken in most cases from the now unrivalled col- 
lection of North American eggs in the United States National Museum. 
The work will probably fill five large quarto volumes, and be illustrated 
with colored plates of the eggs of each species. In both accuracy and 
artistic merit these plates are likely to be of an unusually high order. 

Captain Bendire, would be glad to correspond with any one who is 
disposed to aid him with any new information about the breeding habits - 
of our birds. All such contributions that may appear in the book will be 
duly acknowledged. 
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ON BIRDS OBSERVED AT THE DRY TORTUGAS, 
FLORIDA, DURING PARTS OF MARCH 
AND APRIL, 18go. 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 


Turoucu the kind permission of Dr. John B. Hamilton, 
Surgeon General of the Marine Hospital Service of the United 
States, I was allowed to make my headquarters for ornithological 
work at the Key West Quarantine Station on Garden Key, 
Dry Tortugas, Florida, during the past spring. I had planned 
an ornithological exploration along the Gulf coast of Florida, 
from Tarpon Springs south to Cape Sable and through the more 
important keys lying off the south coast of the peninsula from 
Bahia Honda westward. The field is a large one to cover even in 
a superficial manner, and after some work in the region about Cape 
Sable and adjacent keys, I proceeded to Bahia Honda and 
thence through the group of keys westward to Key West, where 
some three weeks were spent. Here I found that through the 
kindness of Capt. Bendire and Prof. G. Brown Goode, of the 
Smithsonian Institution, the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States had placed at my disposal the U. S. Revenue 
Cutter ‘McLane,’ Captain Munger in command, to convey 
myself and assistants to such points as I might desire to investigate. 

I wish in this connection to express my thanks publicly to 
these gentlemen as well as to Professor Langley of the Smithson- 
ian Institution, and to Dr. Murray, Surgeon in charge U. S. 
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Marine Hospital at Key West, and to Dr. Geddings, Surgeon 
in charge Key West Quarantine Station, Garden Key, Dry Tor- 
tugas, Florida, for their many kindnesses in facilitating the scien- 
tific work I had undertaken. To Capt. Smyth who succeeded to 
the command of the revenue cutter during the period of my 
work, I am under special obligations for the many courtesies 
shown me, and for very substantial aid rendered to the work I had 
in view. 

The use of the revenue cutter saved much time in getting 
from Key West to the Tortugas, and as my entire party and 
collections were returned directly to the Anclote Keys by this 
vessel, much time was devoted to observing and collecting that 
would otherwise have been employed in sailing between these 
points. So on March 191 sent the ‘sharpie,’ on which I had 
cruised from Tarpon Springs to Key West, back to the former 
point and embarked with two assistants on board the cutter 
which landed us at Garden Key, Dry Tortugas, the same after- 
noon. 

The Dry Tortugas consist of a group of irregular, low, sand 
and coral islands, six in number, which are some sixty miles 
west of Key West, in north latitude 24° 35' and west longitude 
82° 50’, approximately. The only land between Key West 
and the Tortugas is the group of keys known as the Marquesas, 
and these keys are a little less than twenty miles west of Key 
West. So the nearest land to the Tortugas is rather more 
than forty miles away. The nearest mainland is Cape Ro- 
mano, Florida, about 140 miles distant; and the Island of Cuba 
is, at its nearest point, about go miles distant. The coast 
of Yucatan is some 350 miles southwest, and directly to the 
westward in a straight line is the Mexican coast, about 750 miles 
away. So that this small group of little islands is very much iso- 
lated from any adjacent land, and all birds visiting it must pass 
over considerable distances of open sea. 

The first island of the group to the eastward is known as East 
Key. It is a low, sandy, coral island, covered in parts with stunted 
bushes, and contains an area of perhaps eighteen acres. The two 
keys succeeding it are known as Middle Key and Hospital Key. 
They are both very small and are little more than sand banks 
protruding fronf the water, sparsely growing coarse grass and 
some low, stunted bushes being the only relief from total barren- 
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ness. Middle Key is rather more than a mile west of East Key, 
and in the same direction Hospital Key is about a mile from 
Middle Key. Southwest of Hospital Key and a mile from it is 
Garden Key, the centre of the group, and the most important of 
the islands, though by no means the largest. It is nearly cir- 
cular, and the walls of Fort Jefferson originally extended to the 
water’s edge entirely round the island. Now a considerable 
point of land has been formed to the south, and a like point to 
the north, outside of the walls by the action of the tide currents. 
There are perhaps altogether outside the walls three acres of land 
built up in this way in the past thirty years, and coarse grass, 
beach ivy, and some low bushes, make these areas quite green and 
agreeable to look at. The walls, which are about sixty feet high, 
inclose an area of some thirteen acres, at least three of which are 
occupied by buildings of a substantial character, and there is 
a harbor light on the east wall. So that nearly ten acres inside 
the fort are open space. Most of this is grown up with grass 
and beach ivy, but in one corner of the enclosure is a little grove 
of button-wood trees of perhaps half an acre in extent, and scat- 
tered over the rest of the area are about forty cocoanut palms and 
a few other button-wood trees. The trees in the grove and 
the others scattered about are all of fairly good size, but none are 
more than fifty feet high. There is no natural spring of fresh water 
at present on this or any other island of the group, but on this 
key are enormous cisterns of great capacity, which are replen- 
ished from the roofs of buildings and the tops of the walls of the 
fort. None of the water in these cisterns, however, is accessible 
to birds, as all are carefully covered or are under ground. This 
enclosure which I have thus briefly sketched was, I found, by far 
the most attractive point for land birds and the list that will 
presently be presented was practically made here. 

About three quarters of a mile to the westward and a little 
south of Garden Key, isa small key, oval in shape and of perhaps 
eight acres inarea. It is known as Bird Key. Here the different 
Gulls and Terns breed in myriads, those which are ground 
nesters finding room between and wxzder the bushes in which 
the Noddies (Azozs stolédus) build countless nests. But of this 
more presently. 

Loggerhead Key, the extreme westerly island of the group, is a 
long island similar in character to those already described, but 
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larger. Near one end of it is a light-house of the first order and 
near it are the keeper’s quarters and buildings, surrounded by some 
cocoanut palms, and a few scrubby button-wood trees. The usual 
low bushes are abundant, but, so far as I am aware or could learn, 
no birds breed at this point, though the superficial area of the 
island must be at least twenty acres and it seems admirably 
adapted to the breeding wants of Terns and the like. 

After a careful study of all of these islands, supplemented by 
close questioning of the lighthouse-keepers and the sergeant who 
who has been in charge of the government property at Garden 
Key for the past five years, I have arrived at the general conclu- 
sions: (1) That no land birds breed on any of the keys of the 
group. (2) That the stay of any land birds is of very short 
duration save on exceptional occasions which I shall have reason 
to allude to in more detail presently. 

The migrations of the land species which I observed during my 
stay always coincided with the approach or occurrence of some 
pronounced aerial disturbance, and the advent of a strong north 
or northwest breeze always meant a very perceptible, and gener- 
ally a marked, accession of the bird visitors. This applies to land 
birds in the main, and was not remarked regarding water birds, 
except in the case of the Herons, which will be noticed in detail 
further on. It seems probable that the flight of land birds was 
at this time of year quite constant and that the northwest winds 
arrested this flight and so increased the number of birds on the 
keys. 

My stay at Garden Key was limited, and I left there on 
April 10. The following list includes all the birds that were ob- 
served up to that date and the records of several others, and notes 
regarding their occurrence, made by Dr. F. S. Goodman, of the 
U. S. Marine Hospital Service, stationed at the Quarantine Siation 
on Garden Key. This gentleman kindly consented to carry on 
some work for me after my departure. In all cases he has for- 
warded to me the birds secured, together with the date of cap- 
ture, etc. My thanks are due to him for this aid and in all in- 
stances I include his name in connection with information which 
he has furnished. 

The list of birds observed at the Tortugas includes eighty 
species and though it will undoubtedly be greatly added to, yet — 
enough land birds are present, fifty-seven species in all, to point 
apparently to the following conclusions. 
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That the birds of the Florida peninsula that have become 
specialized so as to present tangible characteristics of appearance, 
etc., are not migratory in a large sense, but are restricted to com- 
paratively limited areas. Examples may be cited, such as Vzreo 
noveboracensts maynardi and Geothlypis trichas ignota, which 
are represented on these keys during thetimes of migration by 
their closely allied representatives, which I take it are migratory 
species ina broad sense. There are many species of Woodpeckers 
on the peninsula, but none are to be considered as migratory save 
Sphyrapicus varius, which occurs, as has been shown, quite 
commonly on these keys and was the only species of Woodpecker 
observed. No Wrens were observed, yet as near as the Cape 
Sable region Zhryothorus ludovictanus miamensis is common. 
On the adjacent mainland of the Florida peninsula Card/na- 
lis cardinalis, Pipilo erythrophthalmus allent and Cyanocitta 
cristata florincola are more or less abundant and are all of 
them common species that are not migratory and are not rep- 
resented in the fauna that has been considered. All of the 
species of land birds observed at the Tortugas are migratory 
in the fullest sense, and the only specialized form noticed that is a 
breeding bird on the mainland, Chordecles virginianus chap- 
mant, is the only specialized race of Florida bird that seems 
the exception to the conclusion that the breeding birds of the 
Florida peninsula cannot be regarded as migratory spectes. 
Negative evidence in support of this conclusion seems to be fur- 
nished by the fact that almost every land species well known 
as a migrant on the mainland was observed during the time, 
about two months in all, that observations were carried on at 
the Dry Tortugas. 

Further, it will be noticed that the tendency to representation 
of western races is marked. This is well illustrated in the case 
of Dendroica dominica albtlora and Dendroica palmarum. 
The first bird is almost unknown on the mainland, but out of a 
series of eight Yellow-throated Warblers obtained, six are well- 
marked representatives of D. d. albzlora, and though upward of 
twenty Palm Warblers are included in the birds taken at the 
Tortugas, only ¢wo are referable to the eastern race hypochry- 
sea which is not at all rare in the region about Tarpon Springs. 
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1. Larus argentatus smithsonianus. Hrrrinc GuLL.—Rather com- 
mon, especially during the earlier part of my stay. 

2. Larus atricillas LAuGHING GuLL.—Rather common resident, and 
some birds undoubtedly breed at this point. 

3. Sterna maxima. RoyaL TERN.—The commonest representative of 
the family. All of the individuals examined were moulting, or had al- 
most completed the spring moult. The majority had assumed, or were 
assuming, the black cap of the adult; but at least twenty per cent, 
though their moult had taken place, remained in a phase similar to that 
of winter adult birds. About April 5 the moult was completed and, 
though the birds were still in flocks, mating in at least some cases had 
begun. The birds are known at this point as ‘Redshanks,’ and I am told 
that many breed here. The moult was in all cases complete, including 
the primary quills and tail-feathers. 

4. Sterna antillarum. Least Tern.—These birds were not observed 
during my stay, but Dr. Goodman obtained them commonly in late April 
and early May, and they breed, I should judge, rather commonly. They 
are known by the egg hunters who resort to this point as ‘Sandpeters.’ 

5. Sterna fuliginosa. Soory TErRN.—This is another species that had 
not arrived at the Tortugas up to the time of my departure. Dr. Good- 
man, however, found that they arrived about the same time as the Nod- 
dies, but were, though plentiful, not so abundant as that species. They 
breed here in numbers, laying soon after their arrival, and are known 
to the egg hunters as the ‘Egg Bird,’ theireggs being more esteemed 
for food than those of the other Terns breeding here. Their breeding 
ground, as near as I could ascertain, is restricted to East Key and to 
Bird Key. 

6. Anous stolidus. Noppy.— An abundant breeding species at the 
Tortugas, being mainly confined to Bird Key as a breeding place, and 
nesting in the low bushes. So far as I could learn, the birds are not resi- 
dents at this point and I only observed three during my stay. This was 
one day late in March. They, with the Sooty Terns, appeared on April 
20 in large numbers, but only remained two days, when, after inspecting 
their breeding grounds, all departed, to return about a week laterin greatly 
increased numbers, when breeding was almost at once commenced. They 
leave, I am told by the people familiar with the region, early in the fall 
and are not seen, except an occasional one, till the following spring. 

All of the Gulls and Terns that breed at the Dry Tortugas have been 
much diminished in numbers in the past ten years. It has always been 
the custom for some of the boats engaged in fishing and sponging about 
Key West to resort to these islands during the breeding season, and 
lately their depredations have really made a very appreciable difference in 
the birds that resort to this breeding ground. Iam told that the eggs 
have a commercial value as an article of food in the markets of Key West, 
where barrels of birds eggs from the Tortugas are brought every season 
of late years. 

7. Rynchops nigra. Brack SkImMMER.— The sergeant in charge of 
the government property on Garden Key showed me the head of one of 
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these birds. He had secured it a year or two ago, and it was the only one 
of the kind he had seen during a stay of five years at Garden Key. 

8. Sulasula Boosy.—A few Boobies were observed during my stay, 
but none secured. I believe them to have been this species. Later, on 
April 19, Dr. Goodman procured one which he sent to me. Iam told by 
all the old sailors and sponge fishermen who have been familiar with 
this region for years, that formerly the Boobies were abundant, and bred 
and roosted in great numbers on East Key. They were very tame, and 
could be readily killed with sticks, and being much liked for the pot, 
have been gradually diminishing in numbers, till now it is unusual to see 
these birds, except out at sea or perched on somé buoy that marks the 
passages through the outer reef. Mr. Atkins, while repairing the Key 
West and Cuban cable, in March and April, 1890, saw Boobies not at all 
uncommonly, and told me that, whenever they were obliged to mark any 
part of their work with buoys, on returning to such a point Boobies were 
almost always to be seen taking advantage of these roosting places. 
The birds were very tame and could be easily approached; but none were 
secured, as time did not permit. 

g. Phalacrocorax dilophus floridanus. FLORIDA CoRMORANT.—This 
species is apparently rare at the Tortugas. I learned from good authority 
that they were occasionally seen. None were observed by myself or 
party during our stay. 

10. Pelecanus fuscus. Brown PELICAN.—A few were observed every 
day during my stay, and their numbers were occasionally increased so 
that the birds were noticeably common. They were for the most part 
in the gray phase, and but few birds in breeding plumage were noticed. 
They do not breed at this point, but from reliable men I learn that there 
is a large breeding rookery of both these birds and Florida Cormorants 
on one of the keys of the Marquesas group. 

11. Fregata aquila. MAN-0’-wAR-BIRD.—Noticed every day during 
my stay. They did not seem to come to this point for food, as they were 
rarely seen fishing for themselves or chasing the Terns for food. But 
almost every day about noon a party of from four to twenty of these birds 
came to Garden Key and, attaining a point just above the Harbor Light 
Tower on the northeast wall of the fort, they would begin to soar in 
what seemeda sort of way of resting. The circles were of about one 
hundred feet diameter; the flight very regular, slow and monotonous, 
with no apparent motion of the wings for hours. It tired one to look at 
them. They would keep this up till after dark at night; at least they were 
to be seen as long as there was light to distinguish them, and on one moon- 
light night, not long before I left the Tortugas, at eleven o’clock I saw 
five of these wonderful flyers still soaring high above the light tower. It 
must not be thought that one of these birds came and that another went 
away and that so the appearance of tireless soaring was carried on. They 
came and went away in parties, and solitary individuals were exceptional. 
They are said to greatly increase in numbers about the time the young 
Terns and Noddies are hatched, and to persecute the old birds bringing 
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food to their young. This I can readily believe, as such is their habit 
about Brown Pelican and Cormorant rookeries at like seasons. At the 
time referred to, I am told, they roost in great numbers on East Key. 

12. Ardea wardi. WaArpb’s Heron.—A large Blue Heron, which was 
presumably this species, was observed on a single occasion, feeding on 
the beach of Bird Key. 

13. Ardea cerulea. LirrLE BLUE Heron.—A number of represen- 
tatives of this species was observed on Garden Key. Individuals in both 
phases of plumage were taken. It was novel to see the birds adapt them- 
selves to new conditions. I frequently saw this species and Ardea 
virescens alight in the embrasures of the fort, and to escape pursuit they 
would, instead of flying over the walls of the fort, dodge into one cannon 
port and out of another, with great success, easily avoiding any one, and 
becoming quickly lost to the hunter in the mazes and corridors at differ- 
ent levels. 

14. Ardea virescens. GREEN Herron. — Plentiful on Garden Key 
during my stay, and Dr. Goodman collected some ten or fifteen individuals 
in the three weeks succeeding my departure. I have never seen Green 
Herons in the same abundance that I found them here. ‘There were 
always several fishing in the moat outside of the walls of the fort, and I 
rarely passed through the little buttonwood grove inside of the fort 
without disturbing one or two roosting in these trees. I do not think 
that this or any other kind of Heron breeds in this group of islands, and 
regard all representatives of the family found here as nomadic. Their 
numbers generally increased just before the beginning of strong northerly 
winds. 

15. Nycticorax nycticorax nevius. BLACK-CROWNED NIGHT HERON. 
—Dr. Goodman sent mea single representative of this species which he 
procured late in April. 

16. Nycticorax violaceus. YEILOW-CROWNED NIGHT HERON. — 
During the time spent at the Tortugas five representatives of this Heron 
were obtained. All were adult, and in fine, unworn plumage. In the 
vicinity of Key West the low mangrove keys seem to be particularly 
adapted to the wants of the Yellow-crowned Night Heron, and the birds 
are abundant. I found them breeding, and with young just hatched, as 
early as March 5.- 

17. Gallinula galeata. FLORIDA GALLINULE.—I found on Middle Key 
a muramied specimen of this bird. No others were met with. 

18. Tringa minutilla. Least SANDPIPER. — A single one taken, and 
no others observed. Dr. Goodman took one on April 25. 

1g. Calidris arenaria. SANDERLING.— Two small flocks were seen 
frequently during my stay and some seven or eight secured. These were 
the commonest shore birds. 

20. Actitis macularia. SpoTTrED SANDPIPER.—I obtained a’ single 
individual during the last day or two of my stay. Dr. Goodman found 
them to be a quite common bird late in April and early in May, and he 
sent me a large series which he had collected at that time. 
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21. AXgialitis semipalmata. SEMIPALMATED PLOVER.—A single one 
was taken on April 22 by Dr. Goodman. 

22. A®gialitis meloda circumcincta. BELTED PIPING PLOvER. — A 
single individual of this subspecies was secured on March 27. It isa 
male. 

23. Arenaria interpres. TURNSTONE.—A small flock of perhaps ten or 
twelve of these birds was frequently seen during my stay, and a few 
representatives were secured. 


I had expected to find at the Dry Tortugas many water birds,—that is, 
great flocks of Gulls and Terns and Plover and Sandpipers; and it would 
seem an ideal place for all these kinds of birds. The falling tide exposes 
much reef that seems fairly to swarm with minute marine animal life, 
and the sand beaches reach down to such shoal water that in many places 
it is almost impossible to land a boat save on extreme high tide. Small 
fish could be seen in great schools in the areas of shoal water and it 
appeared to be altogether just the place for myriads of Gulls. But the 
kinds of Gulls and Terns that were noticed during my stay were 
not represented by large numbers of individuals, and the beach birds 
were insignificant. The list of water birds that I have presented only 
includes twenty-three species; and of these seven were added to the list 
by Dr. Goodman after my departure, so that s¢xteen species of water birds, 
represented by but comparatively small numbers of individuals, were all 
that were seen at the Dry Tortugas between March 20 and April 10, —a 
period of three weeks. 

But if water birds were not where I had hoped to find them, land birds 
were present in numbers; and it was with increasing surprise that each 
day of my stay discovered some unlooked-for species that, in planning my 
trip to these islands for Noddies and rare Terns, for Boobies and perhaps 
some water wanderers among the Petrels, were not even thought of. The 
result of the collections and observations produces a little over 
fifty land birds, two of which were before unrecorded from North 
America. (See Auk, Vol. VII, No. 3, pp. 264-265.) This is perhaps the 
more remarkable when I reiterate that so far as my own observation goes 
and from all that I could gather from other sources not a single land 
species breeds on any of these keys. 


24. Accipiter velox. SHARP-SHINNED HAwk.—Dr. Goodman sent me 
an adult female bird which he procured on May 1. This is the only 
record I have. 

25. Buteo lineatus alleni. FLORIDA RED-SHOULDERED HAwKk.—A 
single representative of this species visited Garden Key during my stay. 
I was unable to procure the bird, but had good opportunities to examine it 
witha glass. 

26. Falco peregrinus anatum. Duck HAawk.—A single bird was 
observed on one occasion on Bird Key and a pair soared round above the 
fort for an hour or more one afternoon about April 1. 
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27. Falco columbarius. PIGEON HAwxk.—I secured one and saw 
several pass over the fort during the last few days of my stay. Later in 
April Dr. Goodman procured me a series of six of these birds, among 
which are two individuals that are moulting and one ina phase between 
the immature and adult plumage. 

28. Falco sparverius. AMERICAN SPARROW HAwK. — Some dozen or 
more individuals were observed during my stay, and several were taken. 
They are said to be resident at Garden Key, z.e., there are always some 
representatives present, but I could find no signs of their having nested 
on the island or on the others of the group, and so believe that while 
they may be always represented in the bird fauna of the island, yet it is 
by different individuals passing some little time at this point. 

29. Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. AMERICAN OspREY.—A single 
one was noted. 

30. Coccyzus americanus. YELLOW-BILLED CucKoo.— This species 
was not common, but I obtained one on the 7th and another on the gth 
of April. Dr. Goodman collected four individuals, April 28-30. 

31. Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER. — There were one or two 
representatives of this species present on Garden Key during my stay, 
but the birds were never noticed as being at all common. But their 
numbers were greatly augmented during the later part of April, for Dr. 
Goodman sent me a large series which he secured at that time. 

32. Sphyrapicus varius. YELLOW-BELLIED SAPSUCKER. — This was 
the only Woodpecker observed at the Tortugas, where it was not 
uncommon during my stay. In all I secured six representatives, the first 
on March 25 and the last on April §; five of these are females. The only 
male noticed was taken on March 25 and approaches the subspecies 
nuchalis, having a few red feathers faintly representing the nuchal 
band. The bird is also of a decidedly deeper and brighter yellow below 
than average specimens of typical varzus. 

33. Antrostomus carolinensis. CHUCK-WILL’s-wipow. — A single 
bird (a male) was secured on April 8, and Dr. Goodman sent me three, 
two of which were taken April 19, and one May t. 

34. Chordeiles virginianus chapmani. FLORIDA NiGHTHAWK. — I 
obtained a Nighthawk on April 5, and Dr. Goodman took two others on 
April 13 and 14 respectively, all of which I refer to this subspecies. 

35. Trochilus colubris. RusBy-THROATED HUMMINGBIRD. — On the 
24th of March I noticed several male birds, which were the first I had 
seen at this point. Two of these were seen half a mile from the shore, as 
they passed by the open boat in which I went from one key to the other. 
From this time they were more or less common till the 29th, when the 
migration seemed to be at its height and I took seven adult males. 
After about April 2 I did not see any. Only one female was noted 
during my stay. The adult males were, however, as abundant, if not 
more so, than lever, noted them at any point on the mainland in the 
spring migration. It was very curious to meet these birds, when at 
considerable distance from land. Frequently while fishing and collecting 
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water birds I noticed Hummingbirds that were always identified, when 
close enough to be seen plainly, as this species. One morning I counted 
six pass by the boat in this way. At such times their flight was direct 
and very rapid, and all were going ina northerly direction. They flew 
about twenty-five feet above the water and did not appear in any way 
fatigued, nor show any desire to alight on the boat, as small birds 
crossing the water so frequently do. The individuals taken on Garden 
Key, a dozen or more inall, were in superb plumage and good condition. 
They fed on cultivated flowers, that had been planted near some of the 
houses, and seemed as much at home as in our northern flower beds. 

36. Tyrannus tyrannus. KINGBIRD.—This was by far the commonest 
land bird met with at the Tortugas. I should think that the first individ- 
uals of the migration arrived about the time that we came to Garden Key. 
Fora day or twonot many were seen. But one evening just about sun- 
down I noticed at least fifty coming into the enclosure of the fort over the 
walls. From this time, about March 25, until we left they were very 
abundant. Generally on any dead limb or on the tops of the trees at 
least four or five, and not infrequently a dozen, were to be seen. Once I 
counted twenty-three individuals in one tree at the same time. The birds 
remained common during our stay and Dr. Goodman took them in 
numbers all through April, and secured examples as late as May 2. 

37- Tyrannus dominicensis. Gray KINGBIRD.—On March 23 I 
secured two individuals on Garden Key, but one was very badly muti- 
lated and was not preserved. These were all the Gray Kingbirds that I 
met with during my stay. In the latter part of April they came to the 
Tortugas in numbers, and Dr. Goodman sent me many individuals taken 
during the first week in May. 

38. Corvus americanus floridanus. FLorrpA Crow.—No Crows 
were secured by me at the Tortugas, but two birds that I saw and heard 
one day near East Key I refer to this subspecies. 

39: Dolichonyx oryzivorus. BoBoLINK.— Not met with during my 
stay, but Dr. Goodman secured two on April 30 and another on May 1, all 
adult males. 

40. Icterus spurius. ORCHARD ORIOLE.—Dr. Goodman sent me one, 
an adult male in full plumage, which he took on April 11. 

41. Ammodramus sandwichensis savanna. SAVANNA SPARROW.—A 
few of these birds were found on Bird Key during the first ten days of my 
stay, but later none were taken and presumably all had gone north. 

42. Ammodramus savannarum passerinus. GRASSHOPPER SPAR- 
row.—A single bird was secured on April 7. 

43. Piranga rubra. SuMMER TANAGER. — Dr. Goodman sent me an 
adult male which he procured late in April. 

44. Piranga erythromelas. SCARLET TANAGER. —I saw one on Garden 
Key, at two different times during the 29th of March. The bird was very 
shy, and I was unable to secure it. The next day it was gone. 

45. Petrochelidonfulva. CusAN CLirr SwALLow. —For records of the 
occurrence of this species at Garden Key, see Auk, Vol. VII, No. 3, p- 
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264. Among a flock of Tree Swallows ( Zachycineta bicolor) that visited 
Garden Key on March 29 I saw an individual of this species which I 
was unable to obtain. This was after the capture of the two individuals 
already recorded. 

46. Chelidon erythrogaster. BARN SwALLow, — A single bird was ob- 
served, but not procured, on April 8. ‘This was the only note during my 
stay, but Dr. Goodman took two on April 20, which he sent to me. 

47. Tachycineta bicolor. TREE SwALLow. — Not common at the Tor- 
tugas during my stay. A small flock made its appearance on March 29 
and remained near by all that day and part of the next. There were in all 
about a dozen birds, two of which were taken. This is the entire record 
for the species, and is given in detail as it bears strongly, by a process of 
exclusion, on other Swallows observed. 

48. Calichelidon cyaneoviridis. BAHAMAN SWALLow. — For a note on 
the capture of this species, see Auk, Vol. VII, No. 3, p. 265. Another in- 
dividual of the same species was seen the same day flying about over the 
enclosure of the Fort, but was not secured. The bird is so easily recog- 
nized when on the wing, as not to be readily confounded with any other 
species. 

49. Vireo altiloquus barbatulus. BLACK-WHISKERED VIREO. — Dr. 
Goodman took a single representative on April 29. I did not meet with 
the species. 

50. Vireo olivaceus. RED-EYED VIREO. — During my stay on the 
Tortugas I secured a single bird on March 23 and two others on the 29th 
of thatmonth. These are all the records. 

51. Vireo flavifrons. YELLOW-THROATED VIREO. — A single one was 
taken at Garden Key on March 24. 

52. Vireo noveboracensis. WHITE-EYED ViREO.—At Garden Key I 
secured three Vireos that are undoubtedly to be referred to this species. 
It would seem natural to expect to find the representatives of the White- 
eyed Vireo at the Tortugas the same as at Key West. I had just come 
from that island and had there collected a large series of birds—upwards 
of fifty — that were all unquestionably Vzreo noveboracensis maynardi, so 
that the material that I have has enabled me to substantiate conclusions 
already advanced in this journal. (See Auk, Vol. VII, No. 1, pp. 15-16.) 
I am now inclined to believe further, that the White-eyed Vireos breeding 
on the west coast of Florida, from at least Tarpon Springs south, are not 
migratory birds and change their location but little at any season. 
This being the case it would not be natural to expect to find the subspecies 
maynard at the Tortugas, if, as I believe fully, no land birds breed at that 
point. The White-eyed Vireos that are the resident breeding birds at 
Tarpon Springs are not as extreme examples in the direction of cras- 
strostris, structurally, as those collected at Key West; but they have as a 
whole so far diverged from true zoveboraceusis, that they appear to me 
referable to maynardz rather than to the former, and are in much the 
same category as the Carolina Wrens of the Tarpon region, which, 
while not as extreme as mzéamensis, yet diverge so far from true ludovic?- 
anus inthe direction of mzamensis as to be referable only to that form. 
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53. Mniotilta varia. BLACK-AND-WHITE WARBLER.—This was one of 
the commonest birds at the Tortugas during my stay, and was found there 
by Dr. Goodman as late as April 28. On March 23 the birds were par- 
ticularly abundant at Garden Key. 

54. Protonotaria citrea. PROTHONOTARY WARBLER.— This species 
was met with but once on Garden Key. An adult male flew into an open 
window on April 6. 

55. Helinaia swainsonii. SWAINSON’s WARBLER.— Three individuals 
were obtained on Garden Key during my stay. A male was procured on 
March 25, and another flew in atan open window the next day. A female 
was taken on April 5 concluding all records of the species at this point. 

56. Helmitherus vermivorus. WorM-EATING WARBLER.—Two malés 
taken on April 5 are all that were recorded during my stay. Dr. Good- 
man obtained a single bird on April 13. 

57- Helminthophila bachmani. BACHMAN’s WARBLER.—A male taken 
on March 26 and a female taken on April g comprise all the records 
that were made of this species on the Dry Tortugas. 

58. Helminthophila pinus. BLUE-WINGED WARBLER.— Three were 
taken on March 23, and one each on March 24 and 25,—five individuals 
in all. ‘ 

59. Compsothlypis americana. PARULA WARBLER. —A few were 
noted and taken on the different keys during my stay. The birds were 
most abundant March 24 and 25 on Garden Key. 

60. Dendroica tigrina. Carpe MAy WARBLER. —I took a single bird 
on April 8, and Dr. Goodman obtained one on the 27th of that month. 

61. Dendroica cerulescens. BLACK-THROATED BLUE WARBLER. — 
Dr. Goodman obtained one on April 24. I did not meet with the species. 

62. Dendroica coronata. MyrrLe WARBLER. — The only one ob- 
served, a female, was taken on Garden Key March 31. 

63. Dendroica cerulea. CERULEAN WArBLER.—The only one 
recorded, an adult male, was taken in the low bushes on Bird Key, March 
23. ; 

64. Dendroica striata. BLACKPOLL WARBLER. — Dr. Goodman took 
two of these birds, one on the 26th and the other on the 28th of April. I 
did not meet with them. 

65. Dendroica dominica. YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER. — Three 
Warblers of this kind were taken on the different keys of the group. 
The records are a male, March 23; a male, March 29; and a female, April 
8. These birds are all well marked and typical specimens. 

67. Dendroica dominica albilora. SycAMoRE WARLBER.—Six examples 
of this subspecies were obtained on the keys of the group during my stay. 
All are very strongly marked and are to be easily selected at a glance from 
the true domnica. The records of this subspecies for Florida are, so far as 
I know, confined to the single bird taken by Mr. J. W. Atkins at Key West 
(see Auk, Vol. VII, No. 1, p. 20). There are no records that I am aware 
of for the mainland of the peninsula. It is nota little remarkable that 
the western form of a bird should beso well represented in the migratory 
season on the extreme western land off the Florida coast. 
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68. Dendroica virens. BLACK-THROATED GREEN WARBLER. — Dr. 
Goodman obtained a single specimen on April 26. 

69. Dendroica palmarum. PALM WARBLER.—This was the common- 
est Warbler at the Tortugas during the time I spent there, and the twenty 
or more individuals taken form an interesting series, being in the moult 
and showing the change from the winter to the breeding plumage. Dr. 
Goodman took two of these birds on Garden Key on April 24 and 26. 

70. Dendroica palmarum hypochrysea. YELLOW PALM WARBLER.— 
Two males taken March 22 and March 31,I refer to this subspecies. 
These are all the records I have obtained. 

71. Dendroica discolor. PRAIRIE WARBLER.—During my stay these 
birds were not uncommon, being noted almost daily, and sometimes as 
many as half a dozen were seen at the same time. 

72. Seiurus aurocapillus. Ovensirp.—This bird was not common at 
the Tortugas, but two or three being secured or observed. Dr. Goodman 
obtained a single bird as late as April 21. 

73. Seiurus noveboracensis. WATER-THRUSH. — Dr. Goodman 
obtained single representatives of this species on April 25 and May 2. 

74. Seiurus noveboracensis notabilis. GRINNELL’s WATER-THRUSH.— 
Two Water-thrushes, a female March 26, and a male March 28, I refer 
to this well-marked subspecies. These were all the Water-thrushes I 
obtained at the Tortugas. 

75. Geothlypis formosa. KeNTruckKy WARBLER.--—On March 29 I took 
an adult male, which is, so far as J am aware, the second record of the 
species in Florida. 

76. Geothlypis trichas. MARYLAND YELLOW-THROAT.—A female was 
taken on March 21 and a male, on April 7. These are all the records 
from this group savea single bird taken by Dr. Goodman on April 26. 

77. Sylvania mitrata. Hoop—eED WARBLER.—This species was more or 
less common during my stay. On March 23 I took four and saw three 
others, and almost every day a single bird was seen or taken. Dr. Good- 
man obtained them as late as April 14. 

78. Setophaga ruticilla. AMERICAN REDSTART,-—Two males were 
taken during my stay, one on March 30 and one on April 5. Dr. 
Goodman found them to be quite common during the last week in April 
and up to May 2. 

79. Galeoscoptes carolinensis. CAtTBIRD.—This species was not coni- 
mon during my stay, and only two were secured and no others noted. 
But Dr. Goodman found them rather abundant during the last week in 
April and the early part of May. 

80. Polioptila cerulea. BLUE-GRAy GNATCATCHER.—Never very com- 
mon, but met with several times, generally in pairs. Perhaps ten in all 
were seen. 
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A SUPPOSED NEW SPECIES OF HUMMINGBIRD IN 
THE ROYAL ZOOLOGICAL MUSEUM OF 
DRESDEN. 


BY A. B. MEYER. 


Eriocnemis aurea sp. nov. 


E. cupretventri (Fras.) similis, sed minor, corpore toto, gula et pec- 
tore exceptis, aureo-zneo, caudz tectricibus longis prasinis, subcaudali- 
bus cobaltinis plus minusve viridi marginatis, tibiarum pappis minoribus, 
diversus. 

Long. al. 58; caud. 40; rostri 20 mm. 

Has. — Colombia. 

FE. cupreiventris measures: wing,62mm.; tail, 45 mm., bill 
of equallength. The coloration of the specimen above described 
differs so considerably from cafprezventr?s that it cannot be taken 
for an individual variation. While cafre/ventr7s is only slightly 
tinted with bronze, aurea is covered with golden bronze all over, 
and in part of a most lively tint, even on the shorter tail and 
wing coverts. The throat and upper breast are lighter green 
than in cuprezventrzs, and in certain lights washed with bronze 
too, and each feather has a concealed white cross band as in &. 
dybowskiz Tacz. Further, the long upper tail-coverts are not 
greenish blue, but green, and the under tail-coverts are not 
violet, but cobalt blue, only in certain lights they are hya- 
cinth-blue, some margined with green. The color of the wings 
as well as of the tail is not as lively as in cafrecventris; and, 
finally, the white plumes on the thighs are much shorter and not 
as abundant. The specimen cannot be taken for a young ca- 
pretventris, being much more brightly colored on the whole 
body, than the adult of this species. 


SOMATERIA DRESSER, THE AMERICAN EIDER. 
BY GEORGE H. MACKAY. 


Tus bird is found, as far as I have been able to learn, only on 
the Atlantic coast from Labrador to Delaware, collecting in large 
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numbers in the shoal waters adjacent to the Islands of Nantucket, 
Muskeget and Martha’s Vineyard, where they pass the winter 
months, and it is the only one of the Eider group which has 
come under my immediate notice. Resembling somewhat the 
Pacific Eider, and also S. modlzsstma, they are easily distinguish- 
able from the former by their size, being much smaller, and by 
their having the forehead much more prominent; it is elongated 
and depressed in the other two varieties. S. dresseré also has 
the frontal fleshy portion of the bill much wider and more 
prominent than in so//zssima. 

Their favorite ground on this coast is about those low-lying, par- 
tially submerged rocks which abound with their favorite food, 
mussels (odzola modiolus), which are from one to four miles from 
the mainland. Here they find the black mussel which adheres to 
the sunken rocks, asalso sea urchins. When living near some fav- 
orite rock, they always fly out to sea after their evening meal to 
roost, and on their return the following morning, if we take the 
rock as a centre, they come from points covering some sixty-five 
degrees, thus showing a remarkable dispersion during the night, 
for they leave the rock at night in one body ; and it is curious that 
no matter from what point they start at daybreak, or before it, they 
are always pointed undeviatingly for the rock. In flying they 
have a habit of carrying the head very low, on which account 
it is easy to under-shoot them. They are most observing, and 
notice the least thing unusual on or about the rocks or with the 
decoys, which must be set so as to ride very steadily, and too 
much care cannot be exercised if a successful issue is to be ex- 
pected. 

They are expert divers, and if wounded are most difficult to 
capture ; in fact I know of no birds more so, unless it may be the 
Loons. They swim deeply and steadily when at ease, and are 
rather slow and heavy in their movements, but withal graceful ; 
but if frightened they are very agile, and if under water at such a 
time will always come out flying separately, no two being to- 
gether. They dive for the mussels outside of the breaker which 
usually lies just outside the main rock, swimming underneath the 
surf and pulling off the mussel, returning to the surface again 
outside the breaker, but never coming up in it; and when a flock 
has been feeding dan examination of the ledge, or rocks, reveals 
the white threads, like the mycelium of the mushroom, adhering 
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where the mussels have been torn off. When coming to feed 
in the morning, the earliest birds arrive before daybreak, and 
they continue coming until all have arrived. They invariably 
alight outside, some distance from the rock, and swim in always 
in a compact body, frequently almost on top of each other, carry- 
ing a wave before them. Some days they have what I call a 
diving morning, when it seems impossible to shoot them. I 
have known a flock of seventy-five to swim up in a body to with- 
in forty-five yards, when on shooting at them, they would all get 
under water before the shot could reach them. Such mornings 
were always the precursor of few if any Ducks. 

The young drakes seem to keep together, one instance of which 
I may mention, when my friends Messrs. Nickerson and Phillips, 
with only one barrel each, shot eighteen young drakes dead out 
of a flock of twenty-three on the Salvages off Cape Ann, in the 
winter of 1860. These same gentlemen also shot eighty-seven 
one day in December, 1859, on the same rock. The feathers of 
the females are more easily detached than those of the drakes. 

These Ducks will not come to the rocks or decoys if a dead 
bird is floating in the vicinity, just the opposite, in my experi- 
ence, of the effect it has on other Ducks. I have known a large 
flock sitting some two miles to leeward to be disturbed, and take 
flight, by a dead Duck drifting down past them. This, however. 
does not appear to affect them in Muskeget waters, for they do 
not mind the dead birds around, and it is a common occurrence 
for them to alight to dead birds drifting. When they have not 
been disturbed the previous day and they leave at night for the 
open sea to roost, it is certain they will return the following 
morning, but if so disturbed it is problematical if they return at 
all. 

It is only in those waters bounded by the islands of Nantucket, 
Muskeget and Martha’s Vineyard that the American Eider may 
be said to congregate, in our vicinity, as is also the case with 
most of the other water fowl found on our coast. Here in im- 
mense numbers they live undisturbed during the winter months, 
with_an abundance of sea-clams and scallops, black mussels 
(Modiola modiolus) and sweetmeats (Crepidula fornicata). 
Of these last they do not swallow the shells, but shuffle the meat 
out, discarding the shell, empty ones of which | found in great 
quantities on the shoals. All these are obtained by diving. On 
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March 18, 1875, on a return trip from the island of Muskeget 
where I had been after these Ducks, I saw and started from the 
water adjacent to Eel Point on Nantucket Island a body of these 
Ducks which I computed contained twelve thousand, and near 
them was a flock of Scoters and Velvet Ducks which I estimated 
contained twenty-five thousand. The first portion of the flock—and 
they all followed each other in their flight—extended as far as the 
eye could discern towards Great Point on the same island, the 
distance being eleven miles from where I was. It was the largest 
body of wild fowl I ever saw. 

The American Eiders remain in these waters until the latter 
part of April, when they depart for the North. Before starting 
they frequent the sand bars and shoals which are out of water, 
on which they like to crawl up and sit, and where also they 
obtain gravel,—to serve as ballast, according to the local gunners. 
At this time they are more easily decoyed than at any other, 
coming to bunches of seaweed rolled up and placed on the 
beach near the water, which seem to answer very well the pur- 
pose of decoys, also to the dead birds placed on the shore as soon 
as they are shot. They can also be waved in from quite a 
distance when flying along the shore outside, by shaking a black 
cloth or gun case at intervals, by which means they are frequent- 
ly brought within shooting range. When flying along the shore 
they seem to avoid passing over sand spits where the sea is break- 
ing sufficiently to make white water, preferring to go to either side 
of them. Neither will they come on shore to crawl up where there 
is ice or snow, that is when the shore has been bare previous to a 
snowstorm. 

It frequently happens that the scallops in these waters change 
their location by swimming to other places, and oftentimes the 
beds of sea-clams become covered up with a layer of sand through 
the agency of storms, but the Eiders discover the new place, or 
other beds, with surprising intelligence, so quickly as to cause 
them apparently little inconvenience. 

In these waters the American Eider is known by the name of 
‘Shoal Duck.’ In Rhode Island and Shelter Island waters they 
are called ‘Wamps.’ To the north of Cape Cod they are known 
by the name of ‘Sea Ducks.’ 

In closing I would mention as one instance of how alive they 
are to the presence of their favorite food, the black mussel, that 
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the United States Government has built out from the north shore 
of Nantucket, close to the harbor entrance where boats are con- 
tinually passing, a rough stone jetty nearly a mile long, at the ex- 
tremity of which is an iron rod with a moveable red lantern for 
the use of the daily steamboat. Last year the man who tends 
the light told me that as the mussels were growing there in con- 
siderable quantity they were attracting the Shoal Ducks, or 
Eiders, which were coming daily in increasing numbers to feed 
on them, frequently crawling out of the water onto the rocks. 
They continued to arrive in greater numbers until some eight 
hundred had collected, when they commenced to shoot them. 
The keeper told me that they were observing, so much so that 
they perceived a difference if the lantern was not in place at the 
top of the iron rod, and if he did not desire to have any shoot- 
ing there, all he had to do was to leave the lantern half way 
down the rod instead of in place at the top, and no Ducks could 
be induced to come near the jetty to feed, although sitting off on 
the water in detached groups, where they could observe every- 
thing that took place. I should estimate the number of Eiders 
living around this jetty at present (March 27, 1890) to be about 
fifteen hundred. 


ON A COLLECTION. OF .BIRDS “FROM: FORT 
CHURCHILE, HUDSON'S BAY. 


BY W. EAGLE CLARKE. 


In the year 1845, Dr. Gillespie, Junior, presented to the 
Edinburgh Museum a series of bird skins collected by himself 
during his residence at Fort Churchill as an officer of the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company. This collection has hitherto remained un- 
recorded, but an account of it may, perhaps, be deemed worthy 
of a place in ‘The Auk’ since it is thought that little or nothing 
has been contributed to the avifauna of the district around this 
station — the most northerly outpost of civilized man’s residence 
on the western shores of this great inland sea. 
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Fort Churchill was,* doubtless, an interesting and singularly 
favorably situated station for ornithological work, for it combined 
several important advantages. It lay at the mouth of the great 
river after which it took its name, and in proximity to the sea, and 
must thus have been an exceptionally good locality for observing 
and obtaining migratory species. But ithad further advantages, 
for in its vicinity lies the northern limit of forest growth, and 
hence the boundary to the range of woodland species ; while just 
beyond this natural barrier are those desolate arctic wilds, not in- 
appropriately alluded to by Sir John Richardson in the ‘Fauna 
Boreali-Americana’ as the ** Barren Grounds,” a region, however, 
affording a congenial summer haunt for Waders, Ducks, and other 
birds for which the far north offers peculiar attractions. 

It is a matter for regret that no data accompany the specimens, 
which represent seventy-seven species, but it should be remarked 
however, that each bears a label upon which is written ‘*Churchill 
Fort, Hudson’s Bay, Dr. Gillespie, Junr.” The classification 
and nomenclature adopted are those of the A. O. U. Check- 
List, while the species have been determined in accordance with 
the same authority, as set forth by Mr. Robert Ridgway in his 
excellent and useful ‘ Manual of North American Birds.’ The 
writer alone is responsible for the naming of the specimens. 


Colymbus auritus.—An adult in summer plumage. 

Urinator imber.—An adult in summer plumage. 

Urinator arcticus.—An adult in summer plumage. 

Urinator lumme.—An adult in summer plumage. 

Stercorarius pomarinus.—An adult. 

Stercorarius parasiticus.—An adult of the melanistic form. 

Larus philadelphia.—A young bird in first plumage. 

Sterna paradiszea.—a, 4, adults in summer plumage. 

Merganser serrator.—An adult male. 

Anas boschas.—An adult male. 

Anas carolinensis.—a, 6, adult females. 

Anas americana.—An adult male. 

Charitonetta albeola.—a, 4, adult males. 

Clangula hyemalis.—a, adult male in summer plumage; 6, adult 
female in summer plumage; c¢, adult female in transition plumage. 

Oidemia americana.—An adult male. 

Botaurus lentiginosus.—An adult. 


* The word was is used advisedly, for it seems doubtful if the station is now main- 
ained. 
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Porzana carolina.—a, J, adults. 

Crymophilus fulicarius.—a, adult male in summer plumage; 3, 
adult female in summer plumage. 

Phalaropus lobatus.—a, 4, c, adults in summer plumage. 

Gallinago delicata.—a, 6, adults. 

Macrorhamphus griseus.—a., 6., adults in summer plumage. 

Micropalama himantopus.—An adult in summer plumage. 

Tringa alpina pacifica.—a, 6, adults in summer plumage. These 
specimens seem to agree perfectly with Scotch specimens of 7rzxga 
alpina, with which they have been compared. After an examination 
of the few American specimens of this bird at my disposal I have come 
to the conclusion that even the eastern American Dunlins are liable to 
considerable variation. An adult specimen from New Jersey in full 
summer plumage is much brighter, though paler, in color than any Euro- 
pean specimen I have seen; and the breast is whiter and much less streaked 
with dusky; the bill, however, is only 1.30 inches in length. An adult 
in full winter plumage, and also from New Jersey, is a deep brown on the 
upper surface and quite different from the European bird at the same 
season, and the bill is no less than 1.70 inches in length. The various 
dimensions of these four specimens are as follows: 


Wing Culmen Tarsus 


Fort Churchill @ 4-57 in. 1.43 In. .97 in. 
Fort Churchill 3 ALOe S realy}, Oy 1025" 
New Jersey (summer) A OG, ce Hin gtoy qo} 
New Jersey (winter) A Oh L-7o ** 1.06 ‘* 


Ereunetes pusillus.— a, adult male in summer plumage; 4, adult 
female in summer plumage. 

Calidris arenaria.—An adult in summer plumage. 

Limosa hemastica.—qa, adult in summer plumage; 4, adult in spring 
plumage —z.e., with traces of summer plumage, but its winter dress pre- 
dominating. 

Totanus melanoleucus.—An adult in summer plumage. 

Totanus flavipes.—Adult in summer plumage. 

Actitis macularia.—An adult in summer plumage. 

Numenius hudsonicus.—An adult. 

Charadrius squatarola.—a, 6, adults in summer plumage. 

Charadrius dominicus.—An adult in summer plumage. 

ZEgialitis semipalmata. —a, 6, adults in summer plumage. 

Arenaria interpres. — a, 5, c, adults in summer plumage; d, a bird of 
the year in first plumage. 

Dendragapus canadensis. — An adult male. 

Lagopus lagopus.—a, 6, adults in winter dress. In specimen a, 
the wing, from the carpal joint to the end of the longest primary, measures 
no less than 8.45 inches. 

Lagopus rupestris.—a, male in winter plumage; 6, female in winter 
plumage. 
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Ectopistes migratorius.—qa, adult male; 4, adult female. 

Circus hudsonius.—-An immature specimen. 

Accipiter atricapillus.—An adult female. 

Archibuteo lagopus sancti-johannis.—A light colored specimen prac- 
tically indistinguishable from Scotch examples of Archibuteo lagopus, in 
immature plumage, in the Edinburgh Museum collection. 

Falco rusticolus gyrfalco.—a, adult female; 4, young male in first 
plumage. 

Falco peregrinus anatum.—An adult male. 

Falco columbarius.—An adult female. 

Asio accipitrinus.—An adult. 

Bubo virginianus.—An adult. 

Surnia ulula caparoch.—An adult. 

Ceryle alcyon.—An adult male. 

Dryobates villosus leucomelas.—a, adult male; 4, female. 

Picoides americanus.—a, 5, c, adult males; d, e, adult females. 

Spyrapicus varius.—An adult female. 

Colaptes auratus.—An adult female. 

Chordeiles virginianus.—An adult female. 

Otocoris alpestris. —a, 6, c,d, adults in summer plumage; e, young 
bird in first plumage. 

Perisoreus canadensis. — An adult. 

Scolecophagus carolinus.—a, udult male in summer plumage; 6, an 
immature bird. 

Quiscalus quiscula zeneus. — An adult male. 

Pinicola enucleator.—a, J, adult males; c, male in orange-red plumage; 
d, adult female. 

Loxia leucoptera. — a, 6, c, adult males; d, e, adult females. 

Acanthis hornemannii. — a, 8, adults. 

Plectrophenax nivalis. — Adult female in spring dress. 

Calcarius lapponicus.—a, 6, c, adult males in summer plumage; 
d, e, adult females in summer plumage: /, young bird in first plumage. 

Zonotrichia leucophrys. — An adult. 

Zonotrichia albicollis. — a, adult male; 4, adult female. 

Spizella monticola. —a, 4, c, d, e, adults. 

Junco hyemalis. —a, 4, adults. 

Tachycineta bicolor. — An adult male. 

Lanius borealis. —a, 6, adults in summer plumage. 

Dendroica zstiva. —a, 5, adult males. 

Dendroica coronata. —a, 5, adult males. 

Dendroica striata. — a, an adult male; 4, a young bird in first plumage. 

Dendroica palmarum. — An adult. 

Sitta carolinensis. — An adult female. 

Parus hudsonicus. — a, b,c, d, adults. 

Regulus calendula. — An adult. 

Turdus alicie.— A’n adult. 

Merula migratoria. —a, 46, adults in summer plumage; c, adult with 
traces of winter plumage. 
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THE NESTING OF THE YELLOW-THROATED WAR- 
BLER AT RALEIGH, N. C. 


BY C. S. BRIMLEY. 


THE YELLOW-THROATED WARBLER (Dendroica domtnica) 
is a regular summer visitor at Raleigh, arriving in the spring 
from the middle to the end of March and leaving in September. 
While it is more or less numerous in all large tracts of pines 
and in all mixed woods containing large pines, it cannot be called 
plentiful anywhere; a fifty-acre tract of pines about half a mile 
trom my house contains just five pairs this year, and they are more 
numerous there than in any other place I know of. 

This Warbler commences nesting early in April, selecting as a 
site for its nest a horizontal limb usually, but not always, of a tall 
thin pine. Sometimes it builds its nest where the limb forks, 
but more often right on the limb, attached only to the limb itself 
or else laced to small twigs as well; one nest was built among 
and attached to small twigs only, but this nest was also essen- 
tially different in construction from any other we have ever taken 
and resembled the others only in the rough and unfinished char- 
acter of the rim. The nest is usually much like a Pine Warbler’s 
in general character, but lacks the black grape-vine bark which 
gives the latter such a dark appearance, and is also usually less 
compact, especially about the rim. The materials of which it 1s 
composed are weed stems, strips of trumpet-vine bark, fine grass, 
and caterpillar silk; the lining is of horsehair or feathers or both. 
The nest varies a good deal in size. The height of the nest 
varies from twenty to ninety feet or more, and the distance from 
the trunk from about three to twelve feet. While the female is 
building, she usually keeps silent, but sometimes chirps ; the male 
is apt to be singing somewhere near by, but apparently does not 
care to go near the nest as he does not accompany the female 
when she goes to the nest to build. At such times the female 
often takes a roundabout route to get there, and her flight is 
usually more desultory and less suggestive than the straight busi- 
ness-like flight of the female Pine Warbler when approaching her 
nest. 

The female apparently does all the incubating, as we have never 
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taken a nest yet when the male was not singing near by, 
though we have on three occasions observed the female come to 
the nest early in the morning just before we took it and so pre- 
sume she has to feed herself as well as do all the work. This 
Warbler is the closest sitter I am acquainted with, never leaving 
the nest till the limb it is built on is jarred, and in a large majority 
of cases, not till the nest itself is touched. When she does con- 
clude to quit she slips out of the nest and flutters vertically down- 
ward some six feet or more, but makes no pretense of a broken 
Wing or any other affliction. The set is usually four, occasion- 
ally three. When one set is taken, the female goes to work, 
builds another nest, and lays another set. 

The nest is very hard to find, in fact the only way to find one 
is to watch a pair of birds day after day until at last the female is 
detected building, and the nest located. As seems to be the case 
generally here with Pine Warblers and Gnatcatchers, it is easier 
to detect the Yellow-throated Warbler building when it first com- 
mences than later on when it is putting in the finishing touches. 

The following list of all the nests we have found here will give 
a better idea of several details than any amount of general de- 
scription. 


1. Nest found April 25, 1888, about one third built in a large old field 
pine, the female only building. This was in a narrow strip of good- 
sized pines adjoining a large tract of woods. The nest was taken on 
May 11, and contained only one fresh egg. The nest was 65 feet high, 
and 12 feet from the trunk, and was larger and deeper than a Pine War- 
bler’s, but the rim was thinner and more ragged, the nest was composed of 
grape-vine bark, horsehair, and a great quantity of white chicken feathers. 
The nest was not built on a limb, but attached by the sides and bottom to 
a number of small twigs, thus differing in situation, as well as in con- 
struction, from any other taken so far. 

2. Nest found April 25, 1889, apparently just finished, but with no 
eggs. Took set of four from this nest on May 4, flushing the female from 
the nest on jarring the limb, eggs fresh. The nest was 20 feet high, 7 
feet from the trunk, on a horizontal limb of the pine, and also laced to 
small twigs. The nest was much like a Pine Warbler’s, but smaller and 
grayer, lacking the grape-vine bark of the latter. The nest was in a 
fifty-acre tract of pines where most of this year’s nests were found. 

3- Nest found just commenced on April 5, 1890, 42 feet, built on fork 
of pine limb some eight feet from the trunk. The set of four fresh eggs 
was taken April 25. The bird came to the nest while my brother was put- 
ting hisclimbers on. The nest was much like a Pine Warbler’s, but with 
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no grapevine bark, but instead some bark of the trumpet-vine, and heavily 
lined with feathers; the rim was quite thin and loose, otherwise the 
nest was solid enough. 

4. April 29,1 found the same pair re-building, this time on a pine 
limb some 47 feet high and four or five feet from the trunk. On May 12 we 
took our second set of four from this pair, the eggs containing small em- 
bryos. The pine was tall and slim, and we had to stay it with ropes 
while taking the nest. The female stayed on the nest till it was touched. 
Nest similar to the preceding two. 

5. Mayr1s,I found this pair again re-building in a pine near where 
their first nest was (the second nest having been some 200 yards east of 
the first one), the pine being even taller and thinner than before. The 
nest was 58 feet high and 6 feet from the trunk, and the pine swayed 
frightfully, although stayed with ropes, when we took our third set of four 
on May 26. This nest was quite small, otherwise like the others. 

6. On May 28 I started for the fourth time to look up this pair and 
duly found them, in no way discouraged, again building, this time near 
the second nest and in a respectable sort of pine, 44 feet high and four or 
five from the trunk. On June 7 we took our fourth set of four from this 
pair, and I think we were satisfied. 

7. Found a second pair of birds building a well-built nest on a good- 
sized limb of a large pine, 42 feet high and about seven from the trunk. 
On April 22, 1890, we took aset of four fresh eggs from this nest. The 
nest was composed of weed stems, grass stems, and caterpillar silk, and 
heavily lined with horsehair. 

8. On May 8, 1890, we found and again took a set of four from this 
pair. The nest was 38 feet high and some ten feet from the trunk, and 
was built and almost hidden in the lateral fork of a large limb. We found 
the nest by watching the bird go to it after feeding. This nest was made 
of the stems and leaves of a gray weed known as rabbit tobacco, pieces of 
cotton, cocoon silk, fine grass and horsehair, and weed stems, and was 
heavily lined with horsehair. The eggs contained small embryos. 

g- April 24, I founda third pair of birds building a well-built nest in a 
medium-sized pine, 43 feet high and four feet from trunk. Took four eggs, 
slightly incubated, from it on May 3. The bird went to the nest while 
we were preparing to take it. This nest was very large, with very thick, 
strong walls made very largely of rabbit tobacco, the outside almost en- 
tirely of it, and was lined with feathers and horsehair. The nest, super- 
ficially, reminded one more of that of the Prairie Warbler, a bird which 
uses rabbit tobacco a great deal, but was much larger and thicker. 

10. May 2, I found a nest just started by a fourth pairon a pine limb 44 
feet high, some five or six from the trunk. The female was building ina 
desuttory sort of way. We took aset of four fresh eggs on May 8. This 
nest was very small and only scantily lined with feathers, the lining be- 
ing so thin that the eggs would have fallen through in one place if there 
had been nothing underneath. 

11. I found this last pair re-building May 19, 43 feet from ground and 
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five or six from the trunk. We took a set of three on May 30. This nest 
was small, but better made than the previous one. The eggs contained 
small embryos. 

All of the foregoing were found in a fifty-acre tract of pine woods. The 
following nests were found in mixed woods. 

12. April 14, I found a nest just started in a tall, very thin pine some 
50 feet high; a heavy rain came next day and the nest was deserted. 

13. April 24, I found this pair re-building in a huge pine not far from 
the first, the nest some go feet high and 15 from the trunk. I did not 
trouble that pair any more. 


BIRDS FOUND BREEDING ON SEVEN MILE BEACH, 
NEW JERSEY. 


BY CHARLES S. SHICK. 


Asout five years ago one of the richest ornithological 
fields open to collectors was Seven Mile Beach in Cape May 
County, New Jersey, a beautiful island, over seven miles long 
and from a quarter of a mile to a mile wide, densely coy- 
ered with cedar, oak, pine, holly, sassafras and birch trees, 
nearly every one of them covered with long, rich pendants of 
usmea moss. ‘The natural advantages offered here for nest build- 
ing are unsurpassed. 

I have watched the encroachments of man year after year. 
until now, to cap the climax, a seashore resort has been started 
and the axe of the woodman is clearing away many of the fine 
old trees on which the Fish Hawks formerly built their homes. 
In a few years more this island, which five years ago was the 
collector’s paradise, will no longer be frequented by many birds 
that now summer there. I give a list of birds breeding there at 
the present time. 


Larus atricilla. LAuGHiInc GuLL.— During my eight years residence 
in South Jersey I have found this bird breeding abundantly each summer. 
On Gull Island, near Hereford Inlet, at the southern point of Seven Mile 
Beach, avast colony congregates every year. Early in May and again - 
about June 2 full sets of eggs can be found. The nests are built of sedge 
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grass, generally along the border of a salt pond. They are also known by 
the name of Black-headed Gull. 

Gelochelidon nilotica. GULL-BILLED TERN.—A rather common visitor. 
Breeds on the meadows and sand flats at the southern point of the island. 
I have found it breeding in company with Larus atricilla. Mr. Harry 
G. Parker has also taken eggs in the same locality. 

Sterna forsteri. Forster’s Tern.— Not as common as either of the 
above. Itwas formerly veryabundant. Itassociates with Sterna hirundo. 

Sterna hirundo, Common TerN.— Very common, breeding on sand 
flats and along the beach, out of reach ofthe tide. I have taken many sets 
of eggs each year. ‘Sea Swallow’ and ‘Summer Gull’ are two of the local 
names. 

Sterna dougalli. Roseare Tern.— Breeds in company with the Com- 
mon Tern, from which its eggs cannot with certainty be distinguished. 
They are not nearly as plentiful as they were five years ago, when it was 
an easy task to go out and gather several bushels of eggs ina few hours. 

Sterna antillarum. Least TERN.— A very common breeder. T have 
taken eggs every year since 1882. I must state, however, that all of the 
Terns are gradually forsaking their former breeding grounds on account 
of the new seaside resorts that are being started on all theislands. For- 
merly many hundred pairs occupied asmall sand flat near Sea Isle City, 
but they are now all gone, not one pair breeding where a few years ago 
hundreds raised their young. 

Rynchops nigra. BLACK SKIMMER.— Breeds, but not very commonly. 
Several years ago I could go out during the breeding season and take all 
the sets I desired; they are very scarcenow. Residents throughout Cape 
May County call this bird ‘Shearwater,’ ‘Razorbill,’ and ‘Broadbill.’ 

Ardea cerulea. LitrLe BLuz Heron.— A few pairs still hold out in a 
thick grove of cedar trees on the lower part of the island. Capt. William 
Sutton, an old resident in this locality, informs me that in former years, 
there was a large heronry on this beach, which the residents of the main- 
land would visit every spring, when they would secure hundreds of their 
eggs. He stated that even after taking large basketfuls, one could not 
notice a diminishing of nests. He was confident that several thousand 
pairs occupied the lower end of Seven Mile Beach. ‘Booby’ is its most 
common name in this locality. 

Ardea virescens. GREEN HERON; ‘SQUAWK’; ‘FLy-UP-THE-CREEK’; 
‘Boosy.’ — It is very abundant and at any time after May 10 can be found 
in the deep woods, along the edge of the meadows, and even on the beach 
in search of food. It nests in low bushes, within a foot of the ground, and 
in trees fifty feet from terra firma. Its nest is built in a very slovenly fash- 
ion, and in many cases I have counted. the three or four pale green eggs 
from the foot of the tree. This season I took many fine sets of three and 
four eggseach. 

Nycticorax nycticorax nzvius. BLACK-cROWNED NicHr HERon.— 
Notcommon. Breeds in small colonies among the cedar trees near swamps. 

Rallus longirostris crepitans. CLAPPER Rai_.—This is one of the 
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most common birds to be found here. Every small creek has its dozen 
or more Clapper’s nests alongits banks in the high sedge grass. It is 
quite easy to secure several hundred eggs ina day. The largest set I ever 
took, was found here on Seven Mile Beach andcontained thirteen eggs. 
I know certainly that the Clapper Rail remains here through the winter, 
for several times in January and February of this year I flushed the birds 
while walking the meadows in search of Ducks. My dog also flushed sev- 
eral on different occasions. They bear the local name of ‘Mud Hen.’ 

Symphemia semipalmata. WILLET.— Rathercommon. Found breed- 
ing late in May andearly in June on the salt marshes adjacent to the main 
island. Last year I found two sets of four eggs each, among a colony of 
Laughing Gulls on Gull Island. They are not as numerous as they were 
formerly. 

Actitis macularia. SpoTTED SANDPIPER.— This beautiful wader is 
found abundantly all over the island. Its feet, feet, Peet-weet can be 
heard from every quarter, It breeds in the higher parts of the island, gen- 
erallyona sandy knoll in the high, rank sedge grass. 

ZEgialitis meloda. Prpinc PLover.— The dull, mournful, single note of ' 
this bird can be heard at any hour of the day along the beach. Ithasa 
habit, if you approach its nest, of leaving it before you come within sev- 
eral hundred feet. Running along the ground in front of you, it will 
not readily take wing. I have walked several miles along the beach with 
a Piping Plover in front of me all the way. On this island it breeds in 
very moderate numbers. Mr. Harry G. Parker tooka number of sets 
last season along the beach shingle, out of the reach of the tide. 

Pandion haliaétus carolinensis. AMERICAN Osprey.— Very common. 
Since 1884 it has been gradually becoming scarcer each year. I know that 
in 1884 fully one hundred pairs occupied nests in every part of the 
island, while this year not more than one fourth of that number remain. 
Their usual complement of eggs is three, while sets of two and four are 
not uncommon. 

Syrnium nebulosum. BARRED OwL.— Probably breeding. On May io 
I flushed a pair from a clump of cedar trees and they flew away to another 
clump some distance off. I searched for the nest in vain. Mr. Harry G. 
Parker found these birds in the same place a few days later. 

Ceryle alcyon. BELTED KINGFISHER.—I found a nest ina hollow stump 
in the summer of 1886, and from the appearance of the cavity am sure it 
was occupied by a pair of Belted Kingfishers that were in the vicinity all 
summer. 

Tyrannus tyrannus. KINGBIRD.— This bird is comparatively common, | 
and in June can be found breeding in every clump of cedar trees on the 
island. It raises two broods every year. 

Contopus virens. Woop PEWEE.— This is one of the rare birds here, 
but a few pairs rear their young on the island. On the mainland they are 
common. : 

Corvus americanus. AMERICAN CrRow.— Quite common, breeding 
abundantly on the outer edge or strip of cedars near the meadows. 
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Corvus ossifragus. FisH Crow.— Though notas numerousas Corvus 
americanus, this Crow is not to be classed as rare. It breeds abundantly 
in May in the clumps of cedar trees near the beach. On May 16 Mr. 
Harry G. Parker found a number of sets of eggs in a grove of cedars near 
the Seven Mile Beach Life-saving Station. Incubation was but slightly 
advanced. My notes on the Fish Crow inthe ‘Bay State Odlogist’ for 
March, 1889, were wrong, as the Crow I found breeding on Peck’s Beach in 
April was not the Fish Crow, but Corvus americanus. The breeding 
time of the Fish Crow is from the 5th to the 25th of May. Fresh eggs can 
be found early in May. 

Molothrus ater. Cowsirp.—I have taken a number of sets of Chip- 
ping Sparrow’s nests containing single eggs of this bird, and I have also 
found their eggs in the nests of Song Sparrows. - 


(To be continued.) 


NOTES ON TABITS AND NESTING OF VIREO 
FLAVOVIRIDTS (CASS.): 


BY GEORGE K. CHERRIE. 


At San Jose, Costa Rica, the Yellow-green Virec ( Véreo 
flavoviridis) is not a permanent resident, disappearing at the 
beginning of the dry season together with the Red-eyed Vireo 
( Vireo olévaceus) ,;which latter bird is seen only for avery short time 
and is very rare as it passes on its journey south. The last re- 
cord I have of V. flavovirzdzs for 1889 is that of the night of 
September 28, when, in company with seven other species of 
North American birds—none of which are found within the 
limits of Costa Rica during the breeding season,—they rushed, in 
terrified groups, to death, bewildered by the electric lights. The 
bodies of those picked up the following morning, and for some 
three weeks previous, were noted as being extremely fat, a thing 
that had not in any way attracted my attention previous to the 
migration. 

By April to they are quite common, and on April 24, 1889, I 
saw one carrying nesting material. At this season they are almost 
always seen in pairs, and apparently have a pent up supply of 
song that is liable to burst forth at almost any moment, wherein 
they differ from their near relatives, V. odcvaceus, which at this 
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time are only seen as single individuals and apparently are not in 
a singing mood. 

Although I first saw the birds carrying nesting material on 
April 24, and frequently thereafter, — for they breed abundantly 
here,—I did not succeed in finding a nest until May 12. when I 
collected one containing two fresh eggs. The nest in all essential 
features is like those of V. olévaceus. It was situated about four 
feet from the ground in a shrub (Dracco volanais), suspended 
between small forks, and overhung by a bunch of leaves which 
completely concealed it. Outside the diameter is 2.50 inches; 
inside, at top, 1.75; lower down it is somewhat greater, for the 
rim is a trifle contracted. Depth outside, 2.25; inside, 1.75. 
The lining of the nest is. very fine dry grass. The outside is cov- 
ered with soft dry leaves and a kind of papery bark such as peels 
from a birch tree, all bound and held in place by spider webs. 
The eggs, measuring .81 X .57 and .81 X .58 inch, are white, 
speckled, chiefly at the larger end, with spots varying in color 
from a dark chestnut to an orange rufous, the chestnut predom- 
inating. 

A second nest containing three fresh eggs was taken May 21. 
In this instance the nest was at the extreme end of a large limb of 
a tree on the river bank, about ten feet above the water. In form 
and materials it was similar to the last. The eggs measure 
.76 X 58, .75 X .57 and .79g X .60inch. In color and markings 
they are exactly like the last. When discovered, the female was 
on the nest and refused to move until the limb was shaken. 

A third nest and three much incubated eggs were secured May 26. 
The eggs measure .83 X .56, .84 X .55, and .84 X .56 inch. 
In color and markings they are like those described above. The 
nest was about seven feet from the ground, hanging between the 
twigs of a small tree on the river bank. It was admirably con- 
cealed by leaves from above and the sides. It is typical in con- 
struction and location. Depth outside from the supporting twigs 
2.75, inside 2.00 inches. The rim, bounded on two sides by the 
supporting twigs and on the other by the free edge of the nest, 
forms an equilateral triangle having sides two inches long. Out- 
side diameter 2.50 inches. The female was shot as she left the 
nest. ; 

Both male and female are always to be found very near the - 
nest, the male warbling joyously, but stopping to take an insect 
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between whiles. When disturbed the birds remain quite near, 
but are not demonstrative in their uneasiness, usually keeping 
well concealed from view and uttering very few notes, few, if any, 
indicative of alarm. 

From the latter part of May until the middle of July the birds 
I observed were exceedingly shy and very quiet. June 30 I se- 
cured the first young bird from the nest. By July 20 family par- 
ties were very common and made noisy crowds. To approach 
one of these parties, was to be at once taken for an evil character. 
The parent birds would immediately grow excited trying to 
hurry their charges along. The family parties were common 
until about August 20, when they were more frequently seen in 
pairs or singly until all had departed. 

The present year I have seen, compared with last year, very 
few birds. Also the breeding commenced very much later and I 
did not take a specimen showing signs of breeding by the swollen 
condition of the ovaries until May 8. Not only with V. /lavo- 
viridis have | noticed the late date of breeding, but with all the 
birds breeding in the vicinity of San José. This is probably 
owing to the commencement of the rainy season being a month 
later than last year, that is the middle of May this year, whereas 
last year it had begun by the middle of April. Before the begin- 
ning of the wet season vegetation is parched and dry, and insects 
of all kinds are much less abundant. 


NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS FOUND AT SAN JOSE, 
COSTA RICA, WITH NOTES ON THEIR 
MIGRATION. 


BY GEORGE K. CHERRIE. 


According to Zeledon’s list of the birds of Costa Rica, publish- 
edin Vol. I, Annales del Museo Nacional de Costa Rica, there are 
found here 190 of the birds recognized by the A, O. U. as North 
American. Of this number 81 are found at San José, as repre- 
sented in my own collection or that of the Museo Nacional. 
While the time I have been in Costa Rica is short, I yet feel that 
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the notes I present may be of some value as they represent the 
observations made in the field on an average of four mornings 
each week. 

On the night of Sept. 28, 1889, great numbers of birds were 
killed by flying against the electric light wires. The night was 
very dark, and the birds, which were evidently migrating, became 
bewildered by the electric lights. Their frightened cries were 
heard all night, and in the morning many dead birds were picked 
up in the streets. The occurrence was so novel and marked as 
to attract general attention. I made thirty-five skins from birds 
found dead in the streets, but generally they were too much 
mutilated to be available for specimens. I noticed among them 
eight species, seven of them being migrants. 


1. Anas discors.—Oct. 27, 1889, I saw a Blue-winged Teal on the 
river just south of thecity. It is the only Duck I have seen in the vicinity 
of San José. 

2. Ardea herodias.—About the first of December one was shot just 
east of the city and brought to the museum. 

3. Ardea egretta.--During December and January several were shot. 

4. Ardea ccrulea.—During December several were brought to the 
museum. 

5- Ardea virescens.—They are resident and breed, butare only rarely 
seen. 

6. Nycticorax violaceus.—From Aug. 25, 1889, until Oct. 15, I occa- 
sionally saw them. All seen were young birds. 

7. Porzana carolina.—The museum possesses a_ single specimen 
labelled, ‘‘San José, 1881, J. C. Zeledon.” 

8. Gallinago delicata.—First noted Oct. 9, 1889; for a time they were 
not uncommon, but then seemed to disappear, and none were noted again 
until Feb. 1, 1890. I saw the last Feb. 16. 

g. Tringa maculata.—This species appeared and disappeared with 
the Bartramian Sandpiper. 

10. Totanus solitarius.—I took a female April 27, 1889. In the fall I 
saw the first Sept. 16. They were common from that time until Dec. 1, 
1889. I have not noted any since. 

11. Bartramia longicauda.—From Sept. 25, 1889, until Nov. 15, they 
were common. 

12. Tryngites subruficollis.—They appeared and disappeared with Bar- 
tramia longicauda and Tringa maculata. Their early disappearance was 
probably due to the dry season commencing and consequently destroying 
their feeding grounds. 

13. Actitis macularia.—I saw the first in the fall Oct. 4, 1889. They 
were common until Feb. 16, 1890, when I saw the last.. : 

14. Charadrius dominicus.—Sr. Don Manuel Caranza brought one to 
the museum Dec. 2, 1889. Dec. 3 I saw three others. Not noted again. 
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15. A£gialitis vociferaa—From Noy. 20, 1889, they were abundant 
until March 12, 18go. 

16. Zenaidura macroura.—During December and January three or four 
were taken. : 

17. Columbigallina passerina.—Very common resident. Breeds. 

18. Cathartes aura.—Occasionally seen. 

19. Catharista atrata—Exceedingly abundant and ever present. 

20. Circus hudsonius.—One was taken Oct. 1, 1889, after that they 
were frequently seen until Feb. 2, 18go. 

21. Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi.—I have not seen any, but there is 
one in the museum collection labelled San José. 

22. Buteo swainsoni.—One was taken Nov. 25, 1889. 

23. Buteo latissimus.—Noted during Decemberand January, and one 
seen April 20, 18go. 

24. Falco sparverius.—Were common from Oct. 27, 1889, until Feb. 
16, 1890. 

25. Polyborus cheriway.--Are not common about San José, but are 
resident and breed near the city. 

26. Glaucidium phalzenoides.—A tolerably common resident. 

27. Crotophaga sulcirostris.—Abundant resident. 

28. Coccyzus americanus.—Have taken one. 

29. Coccyzus erythrophthalmus.—I amassured by Sefior Zeledon that 
it is taken in San José. 

30. Ceryle cabanisi.i—Common resident. Breeds. 

31. Chordeiles texensis.—Two specimens in the museum collection, 
male and female, both labelled, ‘*San José, Nov. 6, 1888, A. Alfaro.” 

32. Cypseloides niger.—There is a single specimen in the museum 
collection labelled, ‘‘San José.” 

33. Trochilus colubris.—I have not noted any, and there are none in 
the museum collection, but Iam assured by Sr. Don José C. Zeledon that 
they are found here. 

34. Amazilia fuscicaudata.—Common resident. Breeding, I believe, 
every month in the year. 

35. Milvulus tyrannus.—I noted the first at San José, June 7, 1889, a 
male in worn plumage. The second was noted June 14, when they were 
common in the large open fields. They remained common until the 
middle of July, then were absent until Sept. 18, when I saw quite a 
number. By the first of November they had again disappeared, and 
they have not yet (June 19) appeared this year. They breed quite com- 
monly at a little lower altitude. 

36. Pitangus derbianus.—Have taken it once or twice. 

37. Myiozetetes texensis.—In the spring of 1889 they were not un- 
coimmon in the vicinity of the city, and one nest and set of eggs were 
taken. But they were rarely seen from June 20 until Oct. 13, 1889, when I 
recorded them as ‘‘quite common by the river.” None were noted again 
until Feb. g, 1890, then some were seen in company with several Mega- 
rhynchus pitangua. None have been noted since that time, and I do not 
believe any have bred here this year. 
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38. Myiarchus crinitus.—I have only one record, that of a male taken 
Nov. 24, 1889. 

39. Contopus borealis.—I have notes for only five dates, and but a 
single individual was seen each time. The first was Oct. 4; second, Oct. 
17; third and last in 1889, Oct. 27. None were seen until April 27, 1890, 
when I took a fine female; it was very fat. A male was taken May 7. 

40. Contopus virens.—In the spring of 1889 the last one,a female, was 
seen April 11. The first to return wasa male on August 21. This year 
I took the last April 29. They are never common. 

41. Contopus richardsonii.—I find such difficulty in separating C. 
virens and C. richardsonz/ that it is only typical examples that I can refer 
to either with any certainty that I am correct. I took the first typical 
richardsontt Oct. 27,1889. From that time until the middle of November 
they were much more frequently met with than C. vzrens. None were 
noted after Dec. 1. 

42. Empidonax flaviventris.—Have taken only one, a male, Oct. 27, 
1889. 

43. Empidonax acadicus.—Took two in the fall of 1889, one Sept. 17, 
the other Oct. 4. In the spring of 1890, in the early part of May, they 
were very common, frequenting the fringe of woods along the river bank. 
Mav 11, I took six and saw others. AlIl were very fat. 

44. Callothrus robustus.—Common and permanent resident at San 
José. Seems to havea preference for the nest of Buarremon gutturalis. 

45. Sturnella magna mexicana.—A common bird, breeding in the vici- 
nity. During the worst of the rainy season in 1889, from the last of July 
until the middle of November, they disappeared, but were found in other 
localities. Several were noted Nov. 24, but they were not again common 
until the first of March, 18go. 

46. Icterus spurius.—I have no spring notes for 1889. I took the first 
fall migrant, a female, July 31. The second noted wasa male Aug. 13. 
By August 25 they were tolerably common, but they disappeared immedi- 
ately after that, being rarely seen. The last were seen March 2, 18go. 

47- Icterus galbula.—Quite rare. The first seen in the fall of 1889 
was on Oct. 27; the last in the spring, March 2, 18go. 

48. Habia ludoviciana.—Oct. 23, 1889, I noted the first ariival, a 
young male. They were then seen occasionally until Feb. 3, 1890, when 
1 took the last, a female. 

49. Passerina cyanea.—There are two skins in the museum collection 
labelled respectively ‘‘San José, Nov. 5, 1887,” and ‘‘San José, Nov. 17, 
1887. A. Alfaro.”’ I have not noted the bird myself. 

50. Spiza americana.—My only record is for Sept. 29, 1889, many 
having perished the night before. Almost all were young birds, with a 
slight preponderance of males. Mr. J. C. Zeledon reported them a month 
before from Pozo Azul. 

51. Euphonia elegantissima.—There are two specimens in the museum 
collection, both males, one without date, the other labelled ‘‘Dec. 20, ~ 
1884, Anastasio Alfaro.” 
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52. Piranga rubra.—Not an uncommon bird fora little time after they 
first arrive in the fall. My first note is for Oct. 26, 1889, when I saw 
several. I saw none in the spring, but there is a female in the museum 
collection labelled ‘‘San José, Jan 10, 1885. A. Alfaro.” 

53- Chelidon erythrogaster.—First noted Sept. 8, 1889, when they 
were quite abundant. They were common until early in February. 

54. Stelgidopteryx serripennis.—Very common throughout the rainy 
season, but seldom seen in the dry season, from early in December until 
the latter part of April. 

55- Vireo olivaceus.—But seldom seen. I tooka female Oct. 9, 1889. 
Noted the last this spring April 20. 

56. Vireo flavoviridis.—Breeds abundantly, disappearing from San 
José only during the dry season. In the fall of 1889 the last were seen 
Sept. 29, several having been killed the night before. They return about 
the middle of April. For fuller notes on V. favoviridis see the present 
number of ‘The Auk’ pp. 329-331. 

57. Wireo philadelphicus.—I have only once noted the Philadelphia 
Vireo. April 23, 1889, I took a female. 

58. Vireo flavifrons —Seldom met with here. The first arrival in 
1889 was a female Oct. 25. Feb. 9, 1890, I saw two; they were the last. 

59. Mnhiotilta varia.—Arriving in San José the middle of February, 
1889, I made no notes on the Black-and-white Creeper that spring, and 
the first noted in the fall was Aug. 20, when I saw one industriously 
searching the branches for food. The next were noted Aug. 23, when 
two females were taken, both birds of the year. They are never at 
any time even tolerably common,and from Sept. 15, they are exceed- 
ingly rare. One was noted Nov. ro, and the last seen, a fine male, was on 
Feb. 28, 18go. 

60. Protonotaria citrea——The first were noted Oct. 13, 1889, on which 
date they were not uncommon. They were seen again Oct. 21. A skin 
in the museum collection is labelled ‘‘San José, Oct. 29, 1887.” None 
were seen in the spring. 

61. Helmitherus vermivorus.—I find a single skin in the Museo 
Nacional, labelled ‘‘San José.” 

62. Helminthophila chrysoptera.—Took a fine female Sept. 15, 1889. 
They were quite aburdant on that date. This is the only note I have 
made reyarding this species. 

63. Helminthophila peregrina.—I have no notes for the spring of 1889. 
In the fall the first were noted Sept. 17; several were seen. None were 
met again until Oct. 14, when I tooka female. From that time on they 
were common until Oct. 27, when they were very abundant, the most so 
of all the Warblers. Then they seemed to decrease in numbers until 
Dee. 5, when [ again found them abundant. Through January and Febru- 
ary they were tolerably common. The last were seen March 6. 

64. Dendroica estiva.—This is one of the most common of the War- 
blers. The last was seen in the spring of 188g on May 9. The present 
year I saw the last May 11. They made their first appearance in the 
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fall of 1889 Aug. 25, on which date a number were seen. Those 
taken were very fat. From this date they were common, and by Sept. 17 
abundant, then the numbers seem to have diminished, until during 
October, November, December and January they were only tolerably 
common. During the latter part of January and the first of February 
they were the most common Warbler in the vicinity of San José. From 
this time they were common until the first of May. None of those taken 
last showed any signs of breeding. 

65. Dendroica coronata.—They were not noted in the fall, and only 
twice in the spring: a female in good plumage was taken Jan. 19, anda 
male and a female were seen Feb. 15. 

66. Dendroica pensylvanica.—In the spring of 1889 the last individual 
seen was a male, April 24. The first arrival noted in the fall was one of 
the unfortunates of the night of Sept. 28, alsoa male. By Oct. 13 they 
were abundant, but this was their last appearance. ‘There is one skin in 
the museum collection labelled ‘*San José, Nov. 1887.” None were noted 
in the spring of 1890. 

67. Dendroica blackburnie.—The first Blackburnian Warbler was 
noted Sept. 8. They were not seen again until the 24th, and then again 
not until the 29th, when a specimen was picked up in the street, a victim 
of the panic of the night before. They were common from that time 
until Oct. 13, when I recorded them as abundant, but within three or four 
days all had disappeared and none were met with again until their last 
appearance Feb. 9, 1890, when several were seen. 

68. Dendroica virens.—The museum possesses a single skin labelled, 
‘‘San José, Nov., 1887. Alfaro.” 

69. Seiurus aurocapillus.—I have only once noted the Ovenbird at 
San José, on Oct 27, 1889. 

7o. Seiurus noveboracensis.—Last year (1889) I had frequent notes 
until May 21, when I took a female, the last seen. This spring my last 
note is April 20. In the fall of 1889, I saw the first Sept. 14. A number 
were victims in the disaster of the night of Sept. 28. They are never 
common. 

71. Seiurus motacilla.-—-I have one in my collection, taken in San 
José, March 9, 1890. 

72, Geothlypis formosa.—There is a skin in the museum, without 
date. 

73. Geothlypis philadelphia.—Rare in this vicinity. The last seen in 
the spring of 1889 was on April 24; the last in 1890, April 27. The first 
to return last year was noted Sept. 1. Quite a number perished on the 
night of Sept. 28, 1889; with one exception they were all females. 

74. Geothlypis macgillivrayi.—A very good example of Macgillivray’s 
Warbler was one of the victims of Sept. 28. 

75. Geothlypis trichas.—Very rarely seen at San José. This year I 
took a female in good plumage April 29. The last seen in 1889 was a 
female, March 29. I'have no records for the fall and there are no fall ~ 
specimens in the museum collection. 
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76. Icteria virens.—In the fall of 1889 the first appeared Oct. 26. For 
two weeks they were not uncommon and then disappeared entirely, not 
being seen again until March 1, 1890. They were tolerably common 
until the 5th, when I took the last, a female. For the spring of 1889 I 
have only one note, that of a female taken Feb. 15. 

77. Sylvania pusilla pileolata.—First seen Oct. 27 (188g), by Nov. 20 
they are quite common, and throughout December are the most abundant 
Warbler. Saw the last March 6. 

78. Sylvania canadensis.—The first I saw at San José was a female 
picked up in the street on the morning of Sept. 29, 1889. They were not 
uncommon from that date until Oct.6 when I found them abundant 
along the river banks. None appeared in the spring. 

79. Setophaga ruticilla.—I have no notes for the spring of 1889. The 
first for the fall is that of a female Aug. 13; the second, alsoa female, was 
seen on the 20th; the first male was noted on the 23d; on the 27th I 
saw the second and last male noted, although the females were tolerably 
common until March 6 when the last was seen. 

So. Turdus fuscescens.—I have seen only a single example, brought 
in the flesh to the museum Oct. 14, 1889, by Sefior Manuel Caranza. 

81. ‘Turdus ustulatus swainsonii.—There is one specimen in the 
museum collection, labelled ‘‘San José, Nov. 7, 1887. A. Alfaro.” 


NOTES ON HABITS OF A FEW BIRDS OF ORANGE 
COUNTY, FLORIDA. 


BY D. MORTIMER. 


Ardea herodias. Great BLurE HERON. 


Tue Great Blue Heron is commonly rather wary, but I have 
noticed one or two singular exceptions to this rule. On June 23, 
1888, my brother and I were fishing in a small creek that drains 
from the great prairie on the west shore of Lake Jessup. We 
had shifted our position to a certain point when we noticed that 
some creature was splashing about just around the nearest bend. 
Watching for a moment, we soon saw a Great Blue Heron bus- 
ily @ngaged in catching a lunch. It was wading in water that 
reached above the joints of its legs, and its mode of proceeding 
was to lift one foot after the other slowly and deliberately clear of 
the surface, thus moving steadily and silently. Frequently it struck 
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to the right or left, first pausing and apparently taking careful aim. 
Occasionally it wished to reach some object at a distance out in 
the stream, when it plunged bodily forward and stretched its 
neck to the utmost, though it could no longer touch bottom with 
its feet. At these times it always spread its wings, and with 
their aid floundered backward to its former position in shallow wa- 
ter. The mancuvre was decidedly awkward, though apparently 
always successful, as the bird could be observed swallowing 
what it had secured. We watched it for some time as it waded 
up and down the shore, and were surprised that it was not dis- 
turbed by our presence and conversation. Finally, to test its 
unconcern, my brother sculled the boat past it, keeping to the 
opposite shore, which, however, was less than twenty yards dis- 
tant from the bird. After he had passed the Heron, we talked 
back and forth past it, but the only notice it took of us was to 
stand motionless once or twice and look at us. It displayed the 
greatest proof of confidence as my brother was returning, for, as 
he was about opposite to its station, it made one of its comical 
plunges into deep water. We finally left it still pursuing its 
nourishment. 


Himantopus mexicanus. BLAcK-NECKED STILT. 


It is interesting to note the ability of this extraordinary Wader 
to swim when pressed by necessity, though it probably never 
exercises itself in this way under ordinary circumstances. While 
on the St. John’s River in April, 1888, in company with my 
brother, we wounded a Black-necked Stilt that was yet able to 
use its legs and ran some distance along the shore; but being 
pressed by our pursuit, it took to the river and swam for the 
opposite bank. One returned to the place where we had stepped 
ashore, to get the boat, while the other remained to watch the 
bird and direct the continuation of the pursuit. Before the boat 
could be brought up to the scene of action, the Stilt had crossed 
the river, but there it lost strength and lay helpless under the 
bank. In swimming, the Stilt had proceeded in a sort of sidling 
manner, and rising in the water with each stroke of the feet, and 
continually turning its head from side to side, it presented a 
foolish aspect, but,its progress was remarkable when its ill adap- 
tation to swimming is considered. ; 
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Buteo lineatus alleni. FLormaA RED-SHOULDERED Hawk. 


This is the most troublesome of the Hawks among young 
chickens in Orange County. The numerous bay tree swamps 
are its favorite residence, as they serve as a safe stronghold, and 
also harbor myriads of cotton rats which are a favorite prey with 
it. It would appear that this Hawk is not in the habit of 
molesting the common small birds, as I have observed numbers 
of Blackbirds fly into the same tree with one, neither party pay- 
ing any attention to the other. The bold little Sparrow Hawk 
has no difficulty in driving this larger species, and I have seen a 
pair of Quail rout a Red-shoulder that had made a sally upon 
their brood. 


Ceophlceus pileatus. PiLEATED WoopPECKER. 


The Pileated Woodpecker is among the birds most limited in 
the variety of their notes, and indeed its only cry seems to be the 
wild clatter that has been so often described. On one occasion | 
discovered a pair of birds of this species apparently at play 
amongst the trees of a dense hummock. Wishing to secure 
them, I shot the female as she clung to a broken limb on a large 
oak. The male, who had been making a great noise, was silent 
a minute upon the report of the gun, but directly began again, 
and at the same time flew about rapidly as if trying to discover 
his mate. Presently he alighted on the very limb from which 
the other had fallen, and then I fired at him in the midst of one 
of his outbursts. Although he fell, he did not pause in his clat- 
ter for an instant, but came tumbling down until he caught in 
some moss at a distance from the ground, where he continued to 
vociferate without apparently allowing himself to draw a breath. 
Very soon he fell to the earth, but became quiet only when I 
pressed my hand upon his lungs. It would seem that this bird 
must have felt pleasure, fear, and pain during the time I observed 
him, all of which he expressed by the same sounds. 


~ Melanerpes carolinus. RED-BELLIED WoopDPECKER. 


Possessing very full testimony regarding this bird’s habit of 
eating oranges, as noticed with interest by Dr. Warren and Mr. 
Brewster, I offer my observations made near Sanford. During 
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February and March, 1889, while gathering fruit or pruning 
orange trees, I frequently found oranges that had been riddled by 
this Woodpecker, and repeatedly saw the bird at work. I never 
observed it feeding upon fallen oranges. It helped itself freely 
to sound fruit that still hung on the trees, and in some instances I 
have found ten or twelve oranges on one tree that had been 
tapped by it. Where an orange accidentally rested on a branch 
in such a way as to make the flower end accessible from above or 
from a horizontal direction the Woodpecker chose that spot, as 
through it he could reach into all the sections of the fruit, and 
when this was the case there was but one hole in the orange. 
But usually there were many holes around it. It appeared that 
after having once commenced on an orange, the Woodpecker 
returned to the same one repeatedly until he had completely con- 
sumed the pulp, and then he usually attacked another very near 
to it. Thus I have found certain clusters in which every orange 
had been bored, while all the others on the tree were untouched. 
An old orange grower told me that the ‘ sapsuckers,’ as he called 
them, never touch any but very ripe oranges and are troublesome 
only to such growers as reserved their crops for the late market. 
He also said that it is only within a very few years that they have 
shown a taste for the fruit; and I myself observed that, although 
Red-bellies were very common in the neighborhood, only an 
individual, or perhaps a pair, visited any one grove. In one 
case a pair took up their station in a dead pine near a grove and 
made excursions after the fruit at all hours of the day, being eas- 
ily located by the noise they kept up. 


Tyrannus tyrannus. KINGBIRD. 


Flocks of Kingbirds wintering in Orange County are very fond 
of frequenting the lakes that abound there. About Lake Ada, a 
large, clear-water pond, it is common to find Kingbirds in great 
numbers, reaching even into the hundreds. They always seem 
in high spirits and full of play. Continually uttering their note, 
they pursue one another, and frequently dip in the water like 
Swallows. Whenever an opportunity offers they indulge in their 
favorite trick of abusing any Crow that comes along. 
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Corvus americanus floridanus. Frorima Crow. 


This variety of the American Crow seems to be more familiar 
with man and sociable among its feathered neighbors than its 
Northern relative. It is common to see it feeding about the 
streets and vacant lots of Sanford, especially when the palmetto 
fruit is ripe enough to eat. It associates freely with the Boat- 
tailed and Florida Grackles, and also with the Red-winged Black- 
bird and the Rice-bird, and I have seen flocks including all these 
species enjoying themselves about the town. It always retreats be- 
fore any small bird that undertakes to chase it, though it, does so 
apparently because it is too indolent to drive off its assailant, and 
not on account of timidity. Omnivorous in the fullest sense, it is 
always on the lookout for any edible morsel. I have seen Flor- 
ida Crows attach themselves to the Osprey as soon as the latter 
captured a fish, and tag it about as if to secure any scraps that 
might fall during the meal. The Osprey is disturbed by this 
intrusion and tries to strike the Crows with its wings if they 
come too close. 

For several weeks I kept in confinement a Florida Crow that 
had been injured by a shot. It became quite tame almost at the 
first and ate every kind of food. It was particularly fond of the 
larvae and spiders contained in the nests of the mud. wasp and 
would peck the cells open in order to obtain them. It was very 
fond of bathing in a pan of water. When it recovered from its 
injuries I set it at liberty, but was surprised to see that it stayed 
about for a few days. It entered the house and explored every 
room up stairs and down, and finding a pail of refuse scraps. in 
the kitchen, returned to feed from it several times after we sup- 
posed it had left for good. . 

The Florida Crow has a peculiar note that I never heard 
uttered by any Crow at the North. It is a loud, rattling sound 
something like the cry of the Cuckoo, and puzzled me much as 
to its source until 1 detected the bird in the act of producing it. 


Quiscalus major. Boat-—TaILED GRACKLE. 


Boat-tailed Grackles are great insect eaters. Besides being 
fond of palmetto fruit and other vegetable substances, they fre- 
quent the beds of ‘bonnets’ or lily pads for the worms, etc., that 
are to be found there, and I have also observed them pursuing and 
capturing moths and other winged insects, 
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Passer domesticus. Housrt Sparrow. 


On account of the extreme rarity of this interesting bird in 
Orange County, I mention the single instance of its occurence 
that came under my notice during a residence of two years and 
four months. Throughout the latter half of March, 1887, a 
female House Sparrow frequented the stable on our premises, a 
mile north of the town of Sanford. 


Lanius ludovicianus. LoGGERHEAD SHRIKE. 


In March, 188g, two instances of the Loggerhead Shrike kill- 
ing small birds came under my notice. In both cases the victim 
was a Grasshopper Sparrow, although birds of this species were 
few and scattered at that time, while the Savanna Sparrow was 
very abundant. The Sparrows were impaled by the neck upon 
orange thorns, and there were no wounds on any other part of the 
body. The ‘ Florida Dispatch’ cites an instance of the Logger- 
head killing a little chicken. ‘This bird impales its prey not only 
when it wishes to preserve it, but also when it intends to devour it 
immediately, and the long slivers on fresh pine stumps are com- 
monly selected for the purpose wherever they can be found. 
The bird flies to a stump with its victim, usually a large beetle, 
and forces it upon a sliver, just behind the thorax; thus having a 
convenient place to stand, and a convenient fork to hold the mor- 
sel, while he breaks open the hard shell and eats the softer parts. 
The same stump is resorted to many times by the same bird, so 
that it is common to find quantities of the legs and wing-cases of 
beetles about these curious dining tables. 


Dendroica coronata. YELLOW-RUMPED WARBLER. 


1 have seen Yellow-rumped Warblers eating oranges as men- 
tioned by Mr. Brewster in ‘The Auk’ (July, 1889). When 
observed in the act they were feeding on fallen fruit that had been - 
broken open, but, as they also frequented the trees, possibly they 
extracted pulp through holes made by the Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker. From January 12 to February 8, 1888, this species was 
extremely abundant all over the region about Sanford. Hum- 
mock, bay, pine land, and flat woods swarmed with them, and. 
they also frequented the town, and even entered houses. 
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Mimus polyglottos. Mockincsirp. 


The power of song in this bird is a subject that never ceases to 
be interesting. My observations on the subject lead me to con- 
clude that the great majority are not very gifted singers, and that 
the wonderful variety of notes so often described is possessed by 
a small percentage only. 

Surrounded by orange groves, which are a favorite haunt of 
the Mocker, our home was amongst dozens of Mockingbirds, but 
only two seemed to be great singers. Later we moved to a new 
place, two miles further from Sanford, and there there was but one 
great singer among the Mockingbirds of that neighborhood. 
The cries of the Sparrow Hawk and the Loggerhead Shrike 
seem to be possessed by all, but whenever I heard one utter any 
other note it seemed striking. A Mockingbird that frequented 
our place imitated the Blue Jay, Bob-white, Sparrow Hawk, 
Red-shouldered Hawk, Cardinal and Bluebird, besides having 
its own individual song. The same bird imitated a chicken in 
distress so perfectly that I several times believed a Hawk had 
visited the hen-yard. 


DESCRIPTION OF A NEW SPECIES OF /CTERUS 
FROM ANDROS ISLAND, BAHAMAS. 


BY J. A. ALLEN. 


Turoucu the kindness of Mr. John I. Northrop, of the School 
of Mines, Columbia College, New York, I have the pleasure of 
making known a new species of /cferuws from Andros Island, 
one of the larger islands of the Bahaman group. During four 
months spent recently on Andros Island, Mr. and Mrs. Northrop 
devoted much attention to birds, collecting about seventy species, 
among them several new to the Bahamas, as well as the novelty 
about to be described, which adds not only a new genus to the 
Bahaman fauna, but a new species to science. The species is 
represented by nine specimens, three of which are adult males, 
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one immature male, one adult female, three immature females, 
and another immature specimen of which the sex could not be 
determined. As shown by Mr. Northrop’s notes given below, 
he found the species not uncommon. It is known to the residents 
of the island as the ‘Cocoanut Bird,’ and is said to be resident 
throughout the year. 


Icterus northropi, sp. nov. 


Adult Male. — Whole anterior half of the body, as far as the middle of 
the breast below, and including the interscapulium above, together with 
the wings (except the lesser and median coverts), and tail, deep black; 
rest of the body, the thighs, lesser and median wing-coverts, edge 
of the wing, lower wing-coverts and axillars, rich lemon-yellow; greater 
wing-coverts and primaries very narrowly edged, and the outer tail-feathers 
very narrowly tipped with white. Bill and feet black; lower mandible 
with the basal third bluish. In one specimen the longest two lower tail- 
coverts are mixed yellow and black; in the other specimens they are all 
wholly yellow. 

Adult female.—Similar to the male, except slightly smaller, and with 
the black a little less lustrous. 

Young. —Immature birds of probably the second year are olivaceous 
gray above, brighter and more yellowish on the front of the head; lesser 
wing-coverts, lower back, rump, upper tail-coverts, and whole lower sur- 
face greenish yellow, brightest on the rump and middle of the abdomen; 
median wing-coverts pale sulphur yellow; greater coverts brown, edged 
with whitish; chin, throat, and cheeks much mixed with black, which 
here prevails over the yellow; there are scattered black feathers over the 
breast and head, and in one specimen blackish patches on the outer edge 
of the scapulars and sides of the breast; wings and tail brown, the 
remiges edged with whitish, and the rectrices with olive. 

Other specimens in a less advanced stage are similar, except that there 
are fewer black feathers intermixed with the yellow, the chin and the 
front edge of the cheeks alone being decidedly blackish, and the back is 
less olivaceous. 

Measurements.—Length (from skins), 205 mm. (195-215 mm.); wing, 
94 mm. (go-99 mm.) ; tail,g4 mm. (90-97 mm.); culmen,22 mm. (21-22 
mm.); tarsus, 25 mm.(24-27 mm.). 

Types. No. 49,911, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., J ad., Andros Island, Baha- 
mas, June, 1890; Mr. and Mrs. John I. Northrup. No. 49,912, Am. Mus. 
Nat. Hist., 2 ad., Andros Island, Bahamas, April 16, 18go. 


The extent and distribution of the black and yellow in the 
adults are the sameas in P. waglerz except that the tail-coverts 
are yellow instead of black ; the tint of the yellow is nearly as in 
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1. dominicensis, from which it differs in having the whole lower 
parts yellow from the middle of the breast posteriorly, instead of 
the yellow being confined to the sides of the abdomen and cris- 
sum. The two species agree in general size, but in 7. xorthropié 
the bill is much stouter than in 7. domznzcensis. 

It is surprising that abird so conspicuous, and apparently so 
common, asthis should hitherto have escaped observation, An- 
dros Island having been several times previously visited by or- 
nithologists. 

Mr. Northrop has kindly presented the types of this species to 
the American Museum of Natural History, and contributes the 
following notes on its habits and distribution. 

‘*The above species of /cferus was first collected by us at 
Nicol’s Town, near the northern end of Andros, on April 8, 1890. 
We had been there nearly a month when one morning. a new 
note called us out of the house, and we saw three or. four of these 
birds flying about the shrubs near by. They were so tame and 
unsuspicious, that when one was shot, the others kept their posi- 
tions undisturbed until they met a similar fate. Of the three we 
got then, one was a male, one a female, and one we could not 
determine, but they were all in immature plumage. Two 
weeks or so later, while on a trip to the west side, we saw a 
number of these birds near Red Bays, and this time were fortu- 
nate enough to get a male and female in full plumage, They 
were flying about the palmettoes, or the flower stalk of an Agave 
which was a mass of golden blossoms and a great attraction to 
all the birds in the neighborhood, as the flowers contained a large 
amount of nectar. While here one day, we heard a great com- 
motion near by, and approaching the scene found two of these 
young birds fighting so violently that we almost got near enough 
to take them up in our hands. The only sound we heard them 
utter here was a rather plaintive call of two notes; but a month 
later, on May 22, we heard their song. It was a sort of whistle of 
eight or nine notes, very sweet and pleasing, and almost always 
given with the same intervals, and the same. arrangement of 
notes. The bird was observed in two. other localities, the last 
time, June 18, near Wide Opening on the west side. It seems 
to inhabit the more open portions of the island, near the coast, as 
we never saw any inland. 
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‘*The natives say that it builds its nest in the cocoanut trees, 
and is always about them, hence its local name of ‘Cocoanut 
Bird.’ They also told us that it remained throughout the year ; 
that the eggs were pure white ; and that the young birds differed 
from the old in plumage. From the condition of the organs of 
generation, it seems that the bird breeds during the month of June. 

‘¢The stomachs of those examined contained the remains of a 
grasshopper, beetles, and seeds; hence it may be inferred that 
its food consists of fruits and insects.” 


A LIST OF BIRDS FROM NORTHEAST BORNEO, 
WITH FIELD NOTES BY MR. C. F. ADAMS: 


BY D. G ELLIOT. 


THE greater portion of the species enumerated in this paper 
were obtained by Mr. Adams in the vicinity of Sandakan. The 
extent and character of the region explored in making this collec- 
tion is very fully described by Mr. Adams in the following para- 
graphs, which, with the field notes relating to the species, he has 
kindly furnished. Mr. Adams sent his collection of birds to the 
American Museum of Natural History for identification, and 
specimens of all the species given below (except three, Nos. 43, 
58 and 83, included on Mr. Adams’s own authority) have passed 
through my hands. The types of Cofsychus adams? (sp. nov.), 
and a set of duplicates from the collection, have been kindly pre- 
sented by Mr. Adams to the American Museum. 

[The following notes refer to birds collected in a narrow east and 
west tract lying in that particular part of British North Borneo 
between 5° 30’ and 5° go’ N. Lat., and crossed by the meridian 
of 118° E., during the time from May, 1887, until Feb., 1888, 
while making a specialty of collecting the mammals of that region. 
The list includes a fair representation of what one may expect to 
find in that locality, although in a number of cases but one speci- 
men of a species was observed. As is usual with the coast region 
of Borneo, this region is for the most part low, with occasionally 
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a hill or knoll to break the monotony of swamp and tide-aflected 
rivers. The latter are numerous, and the most of them short, being 
brackish near or quite to their sources at high tide. Sandakan 
Harbor receives about a dozen of these short streams, which flow 
from the low lands lying to the south and west. The north side 
of the harbor is bounded by bluffs, or rather a range of hills, 
which run parallel with that side. At a point about ten miles 
southeast of the mouth of Sandakan Harbor the Kinabatangan, 
which is one of the largest rivers of the country, flows into the 
sea. Near its mouth, as is also the case with the other rivers, 
a growth of mangrove borders its channel, which at high tide it 
over-flows for an indefinite distance. Next in ascending order 
come the Nipa palms which extend for a few miles, being suc- 
ceeded, as the country becomes a little higher, by the tropical 
forest made up of a variety of trees, many of which bear fruit. 

In consequence of the seasons not being well marked, fruits are 
ripening in every mouth of the year. 

The view one gets from a boat in ascending the Kinabatangan 
River gives an impression that the forest stands on high ground, 
and extends back indefinitely, but usually it is found that at a 
distance of a few hundred yards it gives place to boggy swamps 
containing scattering, stunted trees, vines, and various kinds of 
thorny growths. ‘This is especially the case with the lower por- 
tion of the river. 

The birds in this collection were taken among the range of 
hills just back of Sandakan Harbor, on Bahala Island, at the 
mouth of the harbor, and up the Kinabatangan, Suanlamba, and 
Sapagaya Rivers. 

In these regions bird life may be said to be abundant, except in 
the mangrove districts where it might be expected that Herons 
or other water birds would have been found breeding, but not a 
single rookery was observed, an occasional Heron, Darter, or 
Kingfisher being the only birds noticed. 

Early in the day mammals and birds are very active, but from 
eleven until three in the afternoon the heat induces them to retire to 
some dense shade where the hottest part of the day is passed. 

As another consequence of the seasons not being well marked, 
the moulting of birds is very irregular, and of one species of 
Hornbill (Bauceros galeatus) not a single specimen was taken 
during the seven or eight months of collecting that was in good 


plumage.—C. F. A.] 
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ORDER PASSERES. 
FAMILY TuRDID&. 


1. Geocichla interpres. 


Turdus tnterpres Tem. Plan. Color. pl. 458. — Less. Trait. Ornith. p. 
410 (1831). 
Geocichla interpres SHARPE, Cat. B. V, p. 166. 
Suanlainba River. A single specimen differs somewhat from G. ¢xfer- 
pres, by not having any ochraceous on the flanks. 
[Found in damp situations. Shy.—C. F. A.] 


2. Copsychus adamsi, sp. nov. 


Adult Male: —€Entire plumage glossy purplish black, shading to a 
slaty gray on lower part ofabdomen. A large, white patch on wing in- 
cluding least, median and greater coverts, with a black inner web to the 
innermost greater coverts. The edge of outer web on the sixth second- 
ary of the right wing is white for two thirds its length from the base. 
This does not exist on the left wing and is possibly abnormal. Tail, feet, 
and bill black. ‘Iris dark brown.” Total length (skin), 8jin. Wing 44. 
Bill, §. Tail, 4. Tarsus 14 in. 

Female. — Above glossy black, like the male, but with the outer web of 
the sixth secondary broadly edged with white. Below ashy gray, the 
throat and breast with a strong bluish cast. Otherwise like the male, 
except slightly smaller. 

A nearly mature male differs from the male above described in having 
the lower abdomen and flanks ashy. 

Types, No. 49,677, ¢, No. 49,678, 2, Am. Mus. Nat. Hist., Sandakan, 
May 11 and 12, 1887; C.F. Adams. 

This bird resembles closely C. seychellarum A. Newton (Ibis, 1865, p. 
332, pl. 8.) from the Seychelles, but is smaller in all its measurements, 
those given of Newton’s type being as follows: tot. length 10.5 in.; cul- 
men 1; wing 4.9; tail 4.7; tarsus 1.55. It is rather singular to find 
so near a representative of a Seychelles species in Borneo. 

[Rather common along clear brooks in shady situations. — C. F. A. ] 


3. Cittocincla stricklandi. 


Copsychus stricklandi Mott. & Ditu, Nat. Hist. Lab.p. 20, pl. iv [1855]. 
Kittocincla stricklandi SALv. Ucc. Born. p. 253 (1874). . 
Cittocincla stricklandé SHARPE, Cat. B. VII, p. 88 (1883); 7d. Ibis, 1889, 


p- 270. 
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[Sandakan. Iris dark brown. Found along clear brooks in compauy 
with the last species. Although probably seldom seeing man, it is exceed- 
ingly wild, uttering sharp, chirping notes and quickly flying away at the 
first appearance of an intruder. —C. F. A. ] 


FAMILY PyYCNONOTID. 


4. Chloropsis zosterops. 


? Chloropsis gampsorhynchus JARD. & Sexps. Ill. .Ornith. pl. 7 (1826). 

Chloropsts zosterops Vic. App. Mem. Life Raffl. p. 674. — SHARPE, Cat. 
B. VI, p. 24 (1880). 

Phyllornis sonneratit: (nec JARD. & SELB.) BLyTu, Journ. Asiat. Soc. 
Beng. XI, p. 109 (1842).— JERD. B. Ind. II, p. 100 (1863). — SaLv. 
Ucc. Born. p. 193 (1874). 

Phyllornis javensts (nec Horsr.) Gou tp, B. Asia, Pt. XII. —WatLpen, 
Ibis, 1871, p. 168. 

Phyllornis viridis TWEED. Ibis, 1877, p. 305. 

[Sandakan. Iris dark brown. Common among low bushes in cleared 
districts. —C. F. A. ] 


5. Criniger phzocephalus. 


Ixos Pheocephalus HARTL. Rev. Zool. 1844, p. 4or. 
Trichophorus caniceps LAFRES. Rev. Zool. 1845, p. 367. 
Criniger pheocephalus Satv. Uccell. Born. p. 207 (1874). — SHARPE, 
Cat. B. VI, p. 74 (1881); zd. Ibis, 1889, p. 274. 
[Sapagaya River. Iris brown. —C. F. A.] 


6. Irena crinigera. 


Irena turcosa (nec WALD.) SHARPE, Ibis, 1876, p. 44. 
Irena criniger SHARPE, Ibis, 1879, p. 257; zd. Cat. B. VI, p. 176 (1881) ; 
zd. \bis, 1889, p. 277. 

[Sandakan. Iris reddish orange. Common. Found high up in the 
largest fruit trees, with the Hornbills, Pigeons, etc. —C. F. A.] 

The specimens before me have the under tail coverts extending quite to 
the tips of the rectrices, and small biue spots on the innermost greater 
wing-coverts. I follow Sharpe in the name of this species, as, not having 
any specimen from Java to compare with, I am unable to determine the 
specific value of the Bornean birds. 
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FAMILY TIMELIIDA. 


7. Orthotomus cinerascens. 


Orthotomus sepium LaAFReES. Mag. Zool. 1836, pl. 51 (vec Horsp.). 
Orthotomus cinerasceus BLYTH, Jour. As. Soc. Beng. XIV, p. 489 (1845). 
—Satv. Ucc. Born. p. 248 (1874). —SHarPE, Cat. B. VII, p. 225, 
(1883); zd. Ibis, 1889, p. 279. 
Orthotomus borneonensis SHARPE, Ibis, 1876, p. 41, pl. 11, fig. 1. 
[Suanlamba River. Iris light hazel. —C. F. A.] 


8. Stachyris nigricollis. 


Timalia nigricollis Tem. Plan. Col. pl. 594, fig. 2. 

Timelia nigricollis SALV. Ucc. Bor. p. 212 (1874). 

Stachyris nigricollis SHARPE, Cat. B. VII, p. 535 (1883). 
{Suanlamba River. Iris red. A fine songster. —C. F. A.] 


g. Turdinus atrigularis. 


Cacopitta atrigularis BON. Consp. Av. I, p. 257 (1850). 
Turdinus atrigularis Sarv. Ucc. Born. p. 217 (1874).—SHARPE, Cat. 
B. VII, p, 549 (1883). 
[Sapagaya River. Iris hazel. Legs light brown. Bare skin behind eye 
blue. Frequents the ground much after the manner of the Pittas.—C. F. A. 


10. Drymocataphus capistratoides. 


Mytothera capistratotdes TEMM. Mus. Lugd.? 

Goldana capistratotdes STRICKL. Contr. Ornith. 1849, p. 128, pl. 36. 

Drymocataphus capistratotdes STRICKL. Contr. Ornith. 1857, p. 16.— 
Satv. Ucc. Born. p. 218 (1874).—SHARPE, Cat. B. VII (1883) ; 
2a. Ubis,, 1877, P= 1O79; p- 25o51S0,, p- 4.15. 

[Kinabatangan River. Iris brown. ‘This little bird frequents the same 
situations as the Pittas, running along through dense brush, taking short 
flights only to re-alight on the ground.—C. F. A. ] 

I am somewhat in doubt whether to designate the single specimen ob- 
tained as D. nigricapitata or the present species, since the ear-coverts 
are much more ashy than black, and the mandible is decidedly yellow and 
not lead-color. Are the two forms really specifically distinet ? 
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FAMILY ORIOLID. 


11. Oriolus xanthonotus. 


Oriolus xanthonotus Horsf. Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p.153 (1821).—Satv. 
Ucc. Born. p. 277 (1874).—SuHarpe, Cat. B. III, p. 213 (1874); 
id. Ibis, 1879, p. 251; 188g, p. 185. 
[Sandakan. Iris red.—C. F. A. ] 


FaMILY CERTHIID. 


12. Dendrophila corallipes. 


Dendrophila corallipes SHARPE, Ibis, 1888, p. 479; 1889, p- 420. 
[Sandakan. Iris yellow. Bill, eyelids and legs red. Runs over the 
tree trunks in the same manner as our Nuthatches.—C. F. A. ] 


FamILy LANIID2. 


13. Hyloterpe grisola. 


Tephrodornis grisola BLYTH, Jour. Asiat. Soc. Beng. XI, p. 799 (1842). 
Hlyloterpe griseola Satv. Ucc. Bor. p. 157 (1874). — SHARPE, Proc. Zodl. 
Soc. 1879, p. 341. 
Pachycephala grisola SHARPE, Cat. B. VIII, p. 220. 
Hyloterpe grisola SHARPE, Ibis, 1889, p. 419. 
Sandakan. 


Famity DicruRID&. 


14. Chaptia malayensis. 


Chaptia malayensis BLyTu, Jour. Asiat. Soc. Beng. XV, p. 294 (1846). 
San Ucc. Bom. p. 153 (1974). sHARPE, Cat. Be II) prea4 
(1877). 

[Sapagaya River. Iris brown. Shot among trees in an old clearing. 

Seems very restless.—C. F. A.] 


15. Dissemurus brachyphorus. 


Edolius brachyphorus Bon. Consp. I, p. 351 (1850). 

Dissemurus brachyphorus Cvs. Mus. Hein. I, p. 112 (1850).—Sarv. Ucc. 
Born. p. 154 (1874).-—SHARPE, Ibis, 1876, p. 45; 1879, p. 2513; 1889, 
P45 

Dissemurus paradiseus SHARPE, Cat. B. III, 258 (1877), in part. 
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[| Kinabatangan River, December, 1887. Iris dark red. Found in wooded 
places near rivers. Seems to prefer spots where there is little under- 
growth to interfere with short cross flights. It is rather restless, twisting 
from side to side on its perch, causing the spatulate ends of the long outer 
tail feathers to appear as objects hovering behind the bird, since the 
shaft between the broad tip and the basal part of the feather is so narrow 
as to be invisible at a short distance.—C. F. A. | 


FAMILY PRIONOPID®. 


16. Hemipus obscurus. 


Muscicapa obscura HorsF. Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 146 (1822). 

Tephrodornis hirundinaceus Scr. Proc. Zo6l. Soc. 1863, p. 217. 

Hemipus obscurus SHARPE.Cat. B. III, p. 305 (1877) ; ¢d. Ibis, 1889, p. 189. 
Suanlamba River. 


17. Platylophus coronatus. 


Lanius coronatus RAFF. Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 306 (1822). 
Lophocitta coronata Cas. Mus. Hein. I, p. 219. 
Platylophus coronatus SALv. Ucc. Born. p. 280 (1874).— SHARPE, Cat. B. 
III, p. 318 (1877); zd. Ibis, 1889, p. rgo. 
[Kinabatangan River. Jris brown; legs leaden blue. Apparently of 
an inquisitive disposition, hopping about overhead with its fine crest 
turned far forward, peering down on the intruder below.—-C. F. A. ] 


FaMILy CAMPOPHAGID. 


18. Pericrocotus igneus. 


Pericrocotus igneus BLYTH, Jour. Asiat. Soc. Beng. XV, p. 309 (1846). 
— Sav. Ucc. Born. p. 144 (1874).— SuHarpe, Cat. B. IV, p. 78 
(1879) ; zd. Ibis, 1889, p. 192. 

{Sandakan. Iris red. Common.—C. F. A. ] 


19. Lalage culminata. 


Ceblepyrts culminata Hay, Madr. Journ. XIII, p. 157. 

Volvoctvora schierbrandit SALv. Ucc. Born. p. 148 (1874). 

Lalage culminata SHARPE, Cat. B. IV, p. 104 (1879) ; ¢d. Ibis, 1889, p. 194. 
[Sandakan. Iris black.—C. F. A.] 
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Famity MuscicapPip&. 


20. Hypothymis occipitalis. 


Muscicapa occtpitalis Vicors, Proc. ZoGl. Soc. 1831, p- 97- 
Hopothymis azurea SAtv. Ucc. Born. p. 133 (1874).—SHARPE, Ibis, 1877, 


Peloe 
Hypothymis occipitalis SHARPE, Cat. B. IV, p. 275 (1879); zd. Ibis, 
1889, p- 197- 


[Suanlamba River. Iris black.—C. F. A.] 


21. Rhipidura perlata. 


Rhipitura perlata Mitt. Natuurl. Gesch-Land-en Volkenk. p. 185(1839, 
44)-—SHARPE, Cat. B. IV, p. 328 (1889); zd. Ibis, 1889, p. 199. 
Leucocerca perlata Sav. Ucc. Born. p. 136 (1874). 
[Sandakan. Iris brown. Very common. In movements resembles 
our Redstarts.—C. F. A. ] 


22. Philentoma pyrrhopterum. 


Muscicapa pyrrhopterum TEmMM. Plan. Col. 596, fig. 2. 
Philentoma pyrrhopterum SHARPE, Cat. B. IV, p. 366 (1879); dd. Ibis, 
1889, p- 200.—SAtv. Ucc. Born. p. 138 (1874). 
[Sandakan. Iris brown. Very common.—C. F. A. ] 


23. Stoparola thalassinoides. 


Glaucomyias thalassoides CAs. Mus. Hein. I, p. 53, note (1850). 
Stoparola thalassinoides SALV. Ucc. Born. p. 132 (1874). —SHARPE, Cat. 
IV. p. 439 (1879); zd. Ibis, 1889, p. 205. 
{Suanlamba River. Iris dark brown.—C. F. A. ] 


24. Siphia beccariana. 


Siphia beccariana Sav. Atti. R. Acad. Sc. Tor. III, p. 533 (1868) 
—SHARPE, Cat. B. IV, p. 452 (1876). 
[Suanlamba River. Iris brown.—C. F. A.] 


— 


25. Terpsiphone affinis. 


Muscipeta paradisea EYTON, P. Z. S, 1830, p. 102 (zec LINN.) 
Tchitrea affints BLYTH, Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XV, p. 292. 
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Terpsiphone affinis SAtv. Ucc. Bor. p. 137 (1874). — SHARPE, Cat. B. 
IV, p. 349 (1879) ; zd. Ibis, 1877, p. 19; 1889, p. 200. 

[Sandakan, May 23, 1887. Iris dark brown; bill and eyelids deep 
purplish blue. Rather uncommon in the regions visited. While dashing 
about after insects it is very conspicuous (the male) on account of its 
light colors against the "dark background of tropical foliage. As it 
describes yraceful curves during its flight, the long feathers of the tail 
make it appear as an animated pennant.—C. F. A.] 


FamiLty HIRUNDINIDA. 


26. Hirundo javanica. 


Hirundo javanica SpArRr. Mus. Carl. pl. 100 (1789). —TEMm. PI. Col. 
83, fig. 2.—Satv. Ucc. Born. p. 126 (1874).—SHARPE, Cat. B. X, 
(1855) ; zd. Ibis, 188g, p. 430. 

Sandakan. Iris brown. 


FamiLty Dic41DA. 


27. Diczum trigonostigma. 


Certhia trigonostigma Scop. Flor. et Faun. Insub. p. gt (1786). 
Diceum trigonostigma SAty. Ucc. Born. p. 166 (1874).—SHARPE, Cat. 
B. X, p. 38 (1885) ; zd. Ibis, 1889, p. 429. 
Suanlamba River. Iris brown. 


FamILy NECTARINID&. 


28. Cinnyris jugularis. 


Certhia jugularis LINN. Syst. Nat. I, p. 185 (1766). 
Cinnyris jugularits SHELLEY, Mon. Nec. I, pl. 93 (1876-1880). 
[Sandakan. Iris brown. Common.—C. F. A.] 


29. Anthothreptes phcenicotis. 


Nectarinia phenicotis Tem. P1. Col. 108, fig. 1, 388, fig. 2. 
Anthreptes phenicotis SHELLEY, Mon. Nec. p. 325. pl. 105. 
Axnthothreptes phenicotis SHARPE, Ibis, 1889, p. 425. 
Chalcoparia singalensis SALV. Ucc. Born. p. 180 (1874). 
[Suanlamba River,. Iris red. Rather common among bushes in old 
clearings.—C. F. A.] z 
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30. Arachnothera chrysogenys. 


Aracnothera chrysogenys TEMM. Pl. Col. 388, fig. 1.—Satv. Ucc. Born. 
p- 181 (1874).—SHELLEy, Mon. Nec. p. 365, pl. 117.—SHARPE, Ibis, 
1889, p. 426. 
[Sandakan. Iris dark brown.—C. F. A.] 


31. Arachnothera flavigastra. 


Anthreptes flavigaster EYTON, P. Z. S. 1839, p. 105. 
Arachnothera flavigastra BLYTH, Journ. As. Soc. Beng. XIV, p. 557 
(1845). 
Arachnorhaphis flavigastra SHELLEY, Mon. Nect. p. 373, pl. 120. 
Arachnothera flaviventris GADow, Br. Mus. Cat. B. IX, p. 109 (1884). 
[Suanlamba, Jan. 21, 1888. Iris brown.—C. F. A.] 


FaMILy PLOCEIDA. 


32. Munia fuscans. 


Spermestes fuscans Cass. Proc. Acad. Sc. Phil. VI, p. 185 (1852); ¢d. 
Journ. Ac. N. Sc. Phil. III, p. 69, pl. 3, fig. 3, (1855). 
Munia fuscans Sary. Ucc. Born. p.268 (1879). —SHARPE, Proc. Zod6l. 
Soc. 1879, p- 344; zd. Ibis, 1889, p. 434. 
[Sandakan. Iris dark brown. Frequents coarse grass in open situa- 
tions.—C. F. A.] 


FAMILY STURNID&. 


33. Gracula javanensis. 


Corvus javanensis OSBECK, Iter. p. 102 (1757). 
Gracula javanensts SALV. Ucc. Born. p. 274 (1874).—SHARPE, Ibis, 1889, 
P4325 

{[Sandakan. Iris brown. Legs and wattles chrome yellow, brightening 
to orange in middle of patch on side of head; basal part of beak reddish, 
graduating into yellow toward the tip. Rather common. Its note is a 
strong mellow whistle. Feeds on berries and small fruits. Near a camp- 
ing place in an old clearing a pair used to come each evening just before 
dark and alight on the dead stub of a tree, where they kept up a whistling 
until it was rather dark and then crawled into a hollow to pass the night. 


UR, Ay 
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FaMiILty Corvip&. 


34. Platysmurus aterrimus. 


Glaucopis aterrimus TEM. Pl. Col. Liv. 57 (1825.) 
Platysmurus aterrimus SALv. Ucc. Bor. p. 279 (1874). — SHARPE, Cat. B. 
III, p. 91 (1877) ; zd. Ibis, 1889, p. 85. 
[Suanlamba River. Iris red. Goes in small flocks. Its note very much 
resembles that of our common Crow. — C. F. A.] 


FAMILY PITTIDA. 


35. Pitta coerulea. 


Miyothera cerulea RAFF. Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 301 (1822). 
Brachyurus ceruleus ELttotT, Mon. Pitt. pl. 1 (1863); zd. Ibis, 1870, p. 
412. 
[Suanlamba River. Iris brown. But one specimen,a female, was seen. 
—C.F. A.] 


36. Pitta venusta. 


Pitta venusta TEMM. Pl. Col. 500. — SAtv. Ucc. Born. p. 244, (1874). 
Brachyurus venustus ELLioT, Mon. Pitt. pl. xiv, (1863), 7d. Ibis, 1870, 
p. 416. 

[Suanlamba River. Iris brown. Legs dusky blue. Generally observed 
on the ground but sometimes perched on the twig of a fallen branch or 
hopping lightly alonga log. The flight, as of the other species, is usu- 
ally quite short, consisting merely of passing near the ground from one 
slightly elevated position across pools of water to another. On dry 
ground they may disappear by hopping away through the dense brush. 
This beautiful species was sometimes found sitting on a log with point of 
beak elevated, softly whistling a very mellow and musical strain.—C. F. A. ] 


37. Pitta baudi. 


Pitta bandi Mitr. & Scutec. Verh. Nat. Gesch. Ned. Ind. pl. 2 (1839- 
44)-¢Satv. Ucc. Born. p. 243. (1874).—- SHARPE, Ibis, 188g, p. 
44l. J 
Brachytrus baudi Etiior, Mon. Pitt. pl. xxii (1863); ¢d. Ibis, 1870, p. - 
41g. 
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[Sapagaya River. Iris brown. Legs and feet pale flesh color. Found 
in nearly the same situations as the preceding species, but seems to pre- 
fer drier and more open places. —C. F. A. ] 


38. Pitta sordida. 


Turdus sordidus P. L. S. Miu. Natur. Anh. p. 143 (1776). 
Pitta miller? Satv. Ucc. Born. p. 240 (1874).— SHARPE, Ibis, 1889, p. 
443- 
Brachyurus miller? ELL1oT, Mon. Pitt. pl. xxv1 (1863). 
Brachyurus atricapillus ELLIOT, Mon. Pitt. pl. xxv (1863). 
Brachyurus sordidus ELvior, Ibis, 1870, p. 419. 
[Kinabatangan River. Iris brown; legs flesh color with a faint wash 
of blue. Notcommon. Exceedingly shy, and difficult to shoot, as it flies 
to such a distance as seldom to be started a second time. — C. F. A.] 


FAMILY EURYLAIMID&. 


39. Eurylaimus javanicus. 


Eurylaimus javanicus Horse. Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 170 (1821.) — 
SaLy. Ucc. Born. p. 107 (1874).—ScLaT. Cat. B. XIV, p. 463 
(1888). — SHarPE, Ibis, 1889, p. 439. yy 

[Kinabatangan River. Iris dark brown; bill cobalt-blue above with 

black cutting edges. —C. F. A.] 


40. Eurylaimus ochromelas. 


Eurylaimus ochromelas RAFFLES, Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 297 (1822). 
— Salv. Ucc. Born. p. 108 (1874). — Scar. Cat. B. p. 465 (1888). 
SHARPE, Ibis, 1889, p. 439- 

[Kinabatangan River. Iris yellow; bill cobalt above with black cut- 

ting edges, below yellow. —C. F. A.] 


41. Cymborhynchus macrorhynchus. 


Todus macrorhynchus GMEL. Syst. Nat. I, p. 446 (1788). 

Cymbirhynchus nasutus Vic. App. Mem. Raff. p. 654 (1831)- 

Cymborhynchus macrorhynchus S\tv. Ucc. Born. p. tog (1874).--ScCLar. 

~ Cat. B. p. 468 (1888). 

Cymbirhynchus macrorhynchus SHARPE, Ibis, 1880, p. 440. 
[Kinabatangan River. Iris bronzy green; bill above, and edges of 

mandible, bright blue. Rest of mandible yellow. The most common of 

the Broad-mouths taken. Easily shot; it seems stupid. —C. F. A.] 
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42. Corydon sumatranus. 


Coracias sumatranus RAFF. Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 303 (1822). 
Corydon sumatranus STRICKL. Ann. Mag. Nat. Hist. VI, p. 418 (1844). — 
Sav. Ucc. Born. p. 111 (1874).—Sciat. Cat. B. XIV, p. 466 
(1888).—SHARPE, Ibis, 1889, p. 440. 
[Sandakan. Iris dark brown. Bare skin on head pale reddish carmine. 
—C.F. A.] 


ORDER PICARIZ, 


Famity CyPpsELIDé. 


43. ([Callocalia fuciphaga. 


Iris black. This species breeds in caves and crevices of rocks where 
the nest is sheltered. 

The British North Borneo Company receives annually a considerable 
sum as export duty on the nests of this species which are sent to China 
to be used in soups. 

The salivary glands which secrete the mucus of which the nests are 
composed are very large for so small a bird.—C. F. A. ] 


44. Callocalia linchii. 


Hirundo fuctphaga HorsF. (xec THuns.) Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 
143 (1821.) 
Callocalia linchit Horsr. & Moore, Cat. B. Mus. E. Ind. Comp. I, p. 
100 (1854).—SaLv. Ucc. Born. p. 121 (1874).—SHARPE, Ibis, 
1890, p- 23. 
{Suanlamba River. Iris black. Shot while flying about in a clearing. 
—C. F.A.] 


45. Dendrochelidon comata. 


Cypselus comatus TEMM. Plan. Col. p. 268 (1824). 
Dendrochelidon comata Satv. Ucc. Born. p. 123 (1874.).—SHARPE, Ibis, 
1890, p- 23. 
{Iris brown. Found in clearings back of Sandakan, perched on 
branches of dead trees.—C. F. A. ] 
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46. Dendrochelidon longipennis. 


Hlirundo longipennis Ra¥r. Bull. Sc. Soc. Phil. III, p. 153 (1804). 
Dendrochelidon longtpennis Satv. Ucc. Born. p. 122 (1874).— SHARPE, 
Ibis, 1890, p. 24. 
[Sandakan. Iris brown. Taken in the same situations as the former. 
20: FP Ai) 


FAMILY TROGONID2. 


47. Harpactes kasumba. 


Trogon kasumba Rater. Trans. Linn. Soc. XIII, p. 28 (1822). 
Pyrotrogon kasumba Satv. Ucc. Born. p. 29 (1874). 
Harpactes kasumba SHARPE, Ibis, 1890, p. 3- 
[Sandakan. Iris very dark. Tip of bill and line over culmen deep 
blue, rest black.—C. F. A.] 


48. Harpactes diardi. 


Trogon diardi Temm. Plan. Col. pl. 541.—Gou.p. Mon. Trog. pl. 30. 
Pyrotrogon dtiardi SALv. Ucc. Born. p. 28 (1874). 
Harpactes diard? SHARPE, Ibis, 1890, p. 3. 

[Sandakan. Iris dark brown. Top of bill and fore part of cutting edge 
and line on culmen black; other parts blue. Skin around eye purple. 
Not common. Found in shady places where there is a scarcity of un- 
dergrowth. Active towards the middle of the day.—C. F. A.] 


49. Harpactes duvauceli. 


Trogon duvaucelé TemMM. Plan. Col. 291.—GouLp, Mon. Trog. pl. 32. 
Aarpactes duvaucelt SHARPE, Ibis, 18g0, p. 3. 
Pyrotrogon duvauceli Sav. Ucc. Born. p. 29 (1874). 

[Sandakan. Iris brown; bare skin over eye and gape dark blue; bill 
blue and black as in 7. kasumba. 

This specimen furnishes a striking example of how feebly a dried skin 
conveys an idea of what the natural life appearance really is. In life some 
of the fading parts of these tropical birds are vividly rich in color which, 
combined with the freshness of the plumage, excites the admiration of the 
most indifferent. — C. F. A.] 


(To be continued.) 
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SUMMER ROBIN ROOSTS. 
BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 


Peruaps the greatest charm of ornithology is that its pursuit 
yields surprises when they are least expected. Especially true is 
this of the study of birds’ habits, for a close watch kept on even 
the commoner species is sure, sooner or later, to reveal facts not 
in the books. Nor is this strange, for a lifetime is not long 
enough for fathoming all the secrets of the woods and fields 
immediately about one’s home, while the general subject is 
inexhaustible. Moreover, a discovery which comes early and 
easily to one may long elude others equally vigilant. Yet who 
would suspect that at this late day, there could be an unwritten 
page in the life history of our Robin (MWerula migratoria), a 
species of unusually general distribution, abundant nearly every- 
where, and probably familiar to a larger number of people than 
any other bird on this continent? Nevertheless no author whom 
I have consulted so much as mentions the fact that Robins, 
while still in their summer haunts, form roosts* which are re- 
sorted to regularly night after night and season after season by 
hundreds or even thousands. Such gatherings, however, are by 
no means uncommon in Massachusetts, and they doubtless occur 
throughout the entire North, wherever Robins abound. 

Possibly they have been neglected rather than overlooked. 
In either case I hope to show that they are not without interest 
and importance. What I have to say of them proceeds chiefly 
from personal experience, but I have also drawn freely from the 
notes of Messrs. Faxon, Batchelder and Torreyf, to all of whom 
I am indebted for much valuable aid in the preparation of this 
paper. 

Our Massachusetts Robin roosts are invariably in low-lying 
woods which are usually swampy and are composed of such de-- 


*It has been known for some time of course, that Robins form large roosts while 
in their winter quarters in the South, butno very exact or precise information con- 
cerning these roosts seems to have been thus far recorded. 

*Mr. Torrey has written an article on this subject for the October issue of the 
‘Atlantic Monthly.’ It will relate, I understand, chiefly to a roost at Melrose High- 
lands which he has studied closely. 
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ciduous trees as maples, oaks, chestnuts, and birches, sometimes 
mixed with white pines. I have never known Robins actually to 
spend the night, however, in the latter, or indeed in any species of 
evergreen, except at Falmouth, Mass., where there has been a 
small gathering, these past two seasons, in a white cedar swamp. 
The trees in the roost may be tall and old with spreading tops, or 
crowded saplings only twenty to thirty feet in height, but it is 
essential that they furnish a dense canopy of foliage of sufficient 
extent to accomodate the birds which assemble there. Asa rule, 
the woods are remote from buildings, and surrounded by open 
fields or meadows, but the latter may be hemmed in closely 
by houses, as is the case with a roost which at present 
exists in the very heart of Cambridge. A roost once estab- 
lished is resorted to nightly, not only during an entire season, 
but for many successive seasons. Nevertheless it is sometimes 
abandoned either with or without obvious cause, as the following 
account of the movements of the Cambridge Robins during the past 
twenty odd years will show. 

I first found them roosting in the summer of 1867 in a tract of 
some ten or twelve acres of swampy woods situated about two 
hundred yards to the north and east of Fresh Pond and known to 
Cambridge collectors as the ‘Maple Swamp.’ The birds which 
came to this swamp approached it chiefly from the direction of 
Cambridge, the main body of the flight entering on the south and 
east sides. Probably it accommodated a@// the Robins which at 
the time bred in or very near Cambridge, for from every part of 
that city the flights led straight towards it. It also received some 
contributions from the country to the north and west, but these 
were comparatively trifling. 

Either in 1873 or 1874 the Cambridge Robins deserted the 
Maple Swamp and found another roost in a similar piece of 
swampy woods on the opposite (northern) side of the Fresh 
Pond marshes, near the north bank of Little River not far 
from Spy Pond, and just within the borders of Arlington. The 
cause of this desertion was somewhat obscure, for the place 
which they left had undergone no sudden or marked alteration, 
nor had they been molested there to any considerable extent, 
while the change added nearly a mile to the length of their morn- 
ing and evening flights, the course of which lay directly over the 
former roost where the passing birds would sometimes alight for 
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a moment as if to renew old associations. The new roost was 
many times more populous than the old, for it drew, in addition 
to the whole Cambridge contingent, a great number of birds from 
neighboring portions of Arlington and Belmont. In short, Rob- 
ins poured into it nightly by thousands, and about equally on all 
sides. It was resorted to regularly until 1876 when the woods 
were cut down. 

Neither note-book nor memory throws any light on where the 
Cambridge Robins roosted during the next five seasons. I was 
away from home much of the time, and lost all track of their 
movements until the summer of 1881 when I observed them pass- 
ing over my house in nearly the opposite direction to that which 
they had taken in former years. Their roost proved to be within 
a few hundred yards of the Cambridge Museum, in Norton’s 
Woods where it has continued ever since. I have no doubt it 
was founded by the same Robins—or their descendants—which 
in earlier days frequented first the Maple Swamp and later the 
woods on Little River. 

There are equally good reasons for believing that a roost in the 
valley of Beaver Brook on the dividing line between Belmont 
and Waltham was also formed by some of the scattered legions of 
the Little River roost from which it is a little less than three miles 
distant. I discovered this Beaver Brook roost Aug. 25, 1884, 
when it contained an imposing body of birds — ‘‘thousands,” 
according to the notes I made at the time. It has been occupied 
regularly since 1884, and is at present the largest colony known 
to exist anywhere near Cambridge. 

South of the Charles River, in Longwood, about two and 
one half miles from the Norton roost,I found a considerable 
colony on the evening of Aug. 26, 1884. Their rendezvous 
was of the usual character—dense, swampy woods of oak and red 
maple. I did not again visit this place until Aug. 22, 1890, when 
I found that all the trees in the swamp had been killed by inunda- 
tion. Nevertheless the Robins had not deserted the woods, but in 
fully their former numbers were roosting in a cluster of tall red 
maples, white oaks and chestnuts which, standing on a knoll 
above the reach of the water, had escaped the fate of their fellows. 
The entire area covered by the living trees was not over one 
quarter of an acre. ” 

To go somewhat outside of the immediate neighborhood of 
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Cambridge, there is—or was in 1886—a roost in birch and maple 
woods on the banks of the Assabet River at Concord, remarkable 
for the small number of birds—only about fifty—which assembled 
there nightly, and a large colony at Melrose Highlands, discov- 
ered by Mr. Torrey in the summer of 1889. There are doubtless 
still others of which I have no knowledge scattered through this 
region. 

Thus far I have spoken in only general terms of the number of 
Robins which sometimes congregate at these summer roosts. Sev- 
eral of my friends have attempted to count them, taking the best 
available stations outside the roosts and noting each bird as it flew 
in. This appears to be the only practicable method, for nothing 
whatever can be done inside the wood ; but under the most favor- 
able conditions it falls far short of absolute accuracy, especially at 
the larger roosts into which, at the height of the flight, the birds 
pour in such swarms that eye, brain and pencil are alike unequal 
to the task of noting all that pass in open view, to say nothing of 
the many that steal by close to the ground, under cover of bushes 
or the gathering darkness. Nevertheless any count carefully and 
conscientiously made, has this obvious value—it is sure to be well 
within the truth. 

At the Beaver Brook roost Mr. Faxon with the help of an assis- 
tant counted 1883 incoming birds on the evening of Sept. 2, 1889. 
His next largest count, made without help Aug. 28 of the same 
year, was 1180. At Melrose Highlands Mr. Torrey, unaided, 
counted 1267, July 29, 1889, and 1517 on the same date in 1890. 
On July 28, 1890, with an assistant, he counted 2314. In both 
cases the assistant stood near his principal and was employed 
merely to divide the labor, no more ground being covered than on 
the other occasions. 

On their face these figures indicate of course that the roost at 
Melrose Highlands is larger than thaton Beaver Brook. But Mr. 
Torrey tells me that practically all his birds approach the woods 
from the same side, whereas, as Mr. Faxon and I have both ob- 
served, the Beaver Brook birds enter their roost in about equal 
numbers from every side. Before the two colonies can be fairly 
compared, therefore, it is evident that Mr. Faxon’s count must be 
multiplied by four at least, if not, as he himself believes, by five. 
Any additions which should be made for birds that passed the 
observers uncounted would probably be so nearly equal in both 
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cases as not to affect the comparison, although doubtless they 
would swell both totals materially. ‘The figures as they stand, 
however, are sufficiently impressive. 

I made no counts at the Maple Swamp roost, but as I remember 
it, it never contained more than about 2000 birds. Its successor at 
Little River was not only very much larger, but if my notes and 
memory can be trusted, was by far the largest gathering that has 
ever fallen under my observation. Thus I find that on the evening 
of Aug. 4, 1875, I estimated the Robins which came in on two 
sides only at 25,000. ‘This estimate was not mere guess work 
but was based ona count of the birds which passed during an 
average minute, multiplied by the number of minutes occupied 
by the passage of the bulk of the flight. Sucha method, of course, 
is far from exact, and it very probably gave exaggerated results, 
but a deduction of fifty per cent would surely eliminate all possi- 
ble exaggeration. As the birds were coming in quite as numer- 
ously on the two sides opposite to those where my estimate was 
made, it follows that the total, after making the above deduction, 
was still 25,000, and this I feel sure was far below the actual 
number. 

The Norton roost is comparatively small, although, according 
to some careful counts made this season by Mr. Batchelder, it 
occasionally reaches an aggregate of about 1500 birds. The 
Longwood roost at the time of my last visit contained certainly 
1000 and probably 1500 Robins. 

During the past season Mr. Faxon saw a few Robins going to 
the Beaver Brook roost as early as June 11, but I have never ob- 
served any well-marked flights at Cambridge before the 20th of 
that month. The time probably depends somewhat on the date 
at which the first broods of young are strong enough to make 
the necessary effort, for the earlier gatherings are composed 
chiefly of young birds still in spotted plumage. Perhaps not all 
of those able to undertake the journey actually perform it at this 
period, for the movement, at its inception, is slight, and it gains 
momentum slowly. After July 1 it increases more rapidly, and 
by the middle of July becomes widespread and general, although 
it does not usually reach its height until the latter part of that 
month or early in August. By this time the old birds have 
brought out their second broods, and old and young of both sexes 
and all ages and conditions join the general throng. In fact it is 
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nearly certain that during August practically @/Z our Kobins visit 
some roost nightly. 

It is by no means equally clear that individual birds or flocks 
go always to the same roost. If this were so the number at any 
given roost should remain uniform for a time after it has reached 
its maximum and before the migration begins. But it not only 
varies from week to week, but from night to night. Thus 
at the Norton roost, where, owing to the small size of the 
colony and to the fact that most of its members enter at one side 
over a wide opening, it is possible to count the birds with close 
approach to accuracy, Mr. Batchelder noted 861 on July 23, and 
on the next evening 1062, an increase of about 23 per cent! Onthe 
evening of Aug. 15 following, standing at precisely the same 
point, I counted only 518; on that of Sept. 4, 1251. Mr. Faxon’s 
counts at Belmont and Mr. Torrey’s at Melrose Highlands show 
similar variations. As already stated, Mr. Faxon’s largest count 
was made Sept. 2, 1889, the next largest Aug. 28 of the same 
year. The Melrose roost, during the last two seasons, was appar- 
ently most populous in the latter part of July. More observa- 
tions are perhaps necessary before the cause of these fluctuations 
can be definitely ascertained; but as Robins, when not tied 
down by family cares, are addicted to wandering more or less 
widely in pursuit of food or recreation, it seems more than 
likely that during August and early September they sometimes 
pass outside the limits of the region—often, be it remembered, 
only a few miles in extent—tributary to their chosen roosts. 
If this is true,—and it can scarcely be doubted—what more nat- 
ural than that they should, join at nightfall the general exodus 
from the surrounding fields and woods, even though it leads in a 
direction contrary to that which they have been accustomed to 
take? In support of this assumption is the fact that, as far as I 
have seen, the evening flights over any given place are invariably 
in one direction, that is there are never two sets of Robins pass- 
ing in different directions at the same time, as would be the case 
were such rovers to return at evening straight to their own roosts. 
This theory, it will be observed, is only necessary to account for 
the acquisition of the habit by the young, for after it has become 
established a knowledge of the existence and position of several 
roosts would certainly be taken advantage of more or less fre- 
quently. Another factor which possibly has some influence on 
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the fluctuations under consideration is the Robin population of 
the country along the boundaries between two contiguous roost- 
ing areas. Why may not this constitute a neutral ground, its 
inhabitants sometimes visiting one roost, sometimes the other, 
as fancy or the conditions of wind and weather dictate? This 
suggestion, however, is pure speculation unsupported by any 
data.* 

After the middle of September the roosting flights diminish 
rapidly, and by the end of the first week in October the roosts are 
practically deserted. The latest date in my possession at which 
any Robins have been actually found in a roost is Oct. 20, 1889, 
when Mr. Faxon noticed a few still lingering at Beaver Brook, 
but my notes record that on Nov. 6, 1888, I saw a succession of 
flocks flying, at sunset, into these Beaver Brook woods which, 
at the time, were ‘‘leafless”! About 200 Robins were seen on 
this occasion. ‘They were in unusually large flocks, one, which 
passed me closely, containing fully 100 birds. If, as seems prob- 
able, they were migrants from further north it is interesting that 
they should have found their way to this roost; but perhaps 
enough local birds were with or near them to serve as guides. 
Mr. Faxon believes that our roosts receive some accessions from 
the north as early as September. 

I had supposed that the old birds which accompany the young 
in the earlier flights to the roosts are individuals of both sexes 
that for one reason or another have not attempted to rear second 
broods. But Mr. Faxon informs me that as far as he has seen 
they are invariably males, and in disproof of the rest of my as- 
sumption furnishes the following interesting bit of evidence. 
The observations quoted were made in July, 18go, a little over 
a mile from the Beaver Brook roost. 


* Since the above was written, I have definitely ascertained that over a belt of 
country a mile or more in width lying about midway between the Beaver Brook and 
Norton roosts the flight is directed sometimes to the former, sometimes to the latter 
roost. On the evening of Sept. 6, 1890, the Beaver Brook roost drew not only the 
entire Robin population from this neutral ground but also all the birds of an adjoin- 
ing area which extended to within halfa mile of, and had been before tributary to, 
the Norton roost. A profusion of ripe rum cherries had attracted to this area an 
unusual number of Robins. Probably the greater part of these belonged to the 
Beaver Brook colony and the less numerous local birds followed their lead on the 
return flight that evening. At least I can think of no other explanation of the , 
phenomenon — which was repeated on the evening of Sept. 11. These observations 
throw much light on the questions above raised and in the main appear to support 
the theories which I have just advanced, 
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‘¢The numbers of adult males zz sovg, and the lack of females 
shown whenever I scrutinzed the individual birds on their way to 
the roost—together with the fact that the Robins hereabouts 
seemed to be generally engaged at that time in rearing new 
broods 


led me to doubt your theory and to attempt observations 
that would throw some light on the subject. It happened that 
on the 22d of July there were two Robin’s nests on the place, one 
with three young, well advanced, and one with three eggs (female 
sitting). I had noticed several times that the male belonging 
to nest No. 1 carried food to his young late in the afternoon, 
while the flight to the roost was going on. On the day above- 
named, therefore, | began watching him closely toward evening, 
and saw him—after feeding the young—fly straight off for the 
roost, 1} miles away, at 7.30 P.M. You remember I have an un- 
obstructed view from the house to the north and northwest, so 
the bird’s course could be readily followed till he disappeared 
over the ‘Granite Ledge.’ On his departure the female came and 
took possession of the nest for the night. I saw her brooding 
the young until it became so dark that [ could distinguish noth- 
ing, even at near range with opera-glasses. On the following 
evening the male again fed the young at about the same hour, 
then flew to the top of a spruce tree, and, after singing a good- 
night to his wife and babies, took a direct flight for the roost. 
The female then fed the young and settled in the nest. This 
was all repeated again on the 24th. While this was going on 
female No. 2 was sitting closely and I saw nothing of her mate, 
although the young hatched out on or before the 3oth. The 
young in nest No, 1 left it on the 26th. This male has been on 
the place all summer, and by long familiarity we have come to 
distinguish him readily by a peculiar high note in his song. On 
the morning of the 24th I was awake from three to four o’clock, 
and our model husband and father returned to his family at 3.40 
(sunrise 4.29), his arrival being announced by his glad call and 
morning song. On the morning of the 26th (which was cloudy) 
his salute was not heard from the favorite tree till four o’clock. 
He was singing pretty freely, even through the day, up to the 
time the young left the nest. Since then, although the whole 
family has remained about the nest up to this time, he has been 
almost silent (at least so far as singing is concerned), like the 
rest of his tribe at the present time. 
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‘‘Now, although these observations were all made on one 
family of Robins, I have no doubt that they show, when taken in 
connection with the other facts, that the early flights to the roost 
are composed of the first brood young together with the old 
males. he later augmentation of the roost will come from the 
younger broods plus the females. What possibilities are sug- 
gested—if this be so—through the persistence of mutual relations 
between the old males and their offspring! The old birds must 
guide the young birds to the old roosting ground, and who shall 
say that this hegemony of the roost may not continue in a greater 
or less degree throughout the season? I do not mean to imply 
that each parent takes his own offspring in tow—but the nightly 
re-union of old and young ez masse cannot but be an education 
for the youngsters. It was a revelation to me to find the male 
Robins taking care of their younger broods and wives by day, 
and going off nightly to sleep with their elder children !” 

Most of the roosts which I have visited are resorted to by other 
birds besides Robins. The Little River colony always included 
some Bronzed Grackles and Cow Buntings, the former, to the 
number of a thousand or more, coming in all together in a single 
flock, or in two or three flocks closely following one another, the 
latter, perhaps half as numerous, arriving in a succession of flocks 
containing from twenty to thirty birds each. There were Swal- 
lows, also, in varying numbers. All these species alighted with 
the Robins and, as nearly as I could ascertain, passed the night 
among them. At the Falmouth roost there are quite as many 
Grackles as Robins (about two hundred of each), and the two 
species certainly roost together in the densest part of the cedars, 
although the Grackles arrive in one great flock, whereas the 
Robins drop in singly or in small parties after their usual fashion. 
There are also a good many Cowbirds besides a fair number of 
Red-winged Blackbirds and a few Kingbirds. The Cowbirds 
come in small flocks, and at first alight in the cedars, but soon fly 
down to, and doubtless pass the night in, some dense thickets of 
pepper-bush (Clethra alnifolia) which form a fringe around 
the edges of the swamp. The Norton roost accommodates 
a few Grackles and some Orioles (Z. galbula). On one oc- 
casion I saw fully, fifty of the latter settling themselves for the 
night in the undergrowth nearly beneath the oaks where the 
Robins congregate. At the Longwood roost there are Orioles, 
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but no Blackbirds of any species. A few Cedarbirds are also 
found in or near most of the roosts, and at Beaver Brook Mr. 
Faxon has seen Brown Thrashers. 

Having dealt with what may be termed the statistics of my 
subject, it remains to give some description of these flights and 
the behavior of the birds at the roost. There is nothing about 
the start which would attract particular attention, but a close ob- 
server will notice that, as evening draws near, such Robins as 
may have been scattered about on the lawns or in the orchards 
near his position begin to show marked restlessness, ascending 
an old male 


to the tops of the taller trees, calling a good deal 
perhaps singing. At length they take wing, one after another in 
quick succession, each, as it flies, uttering a loud note, and in 
straggling order disappear over the trees. The approach of another 
flock seems to excite them and hasten their departure, and they 
often follow it at once, all dashing off together as if struck by a 
panic, but I have never seen two flocks unite, although single 
birds occasionally join a larger number. ‘Their course towards 
the roost is usually straight, but they sometimes turn aside to avoid 
a hill or follow the valley of a brook or river. As ‘all roads 
lead to Rome,’ so the various Robin paths traced across the sky 
at sunset converge more or less regularly from every side to their 
common centre, the roost. At roosts where for one or another 
reason most of the birds enter on a single side only and are drawn 
to something like a focus, they form, during the height of the 
rush, an apparentiy continuous stream. But close examination 
will show that the flight is always more or less intermittent and 
composed of single Robins and loose, straggling parties of from 
three or four to eighteen or twenty birds, each single bird or 
flock moving quite independently of all the rest. 
Some—probably birds from the greatest distances—are a thou- 
sand feet or more above the earth, flying slowly apparently, with 
whirring, often intermittent, wing-beats, until almost over the 
roost when, perhaps after circling once or twice, they half close 
their wings and drop like meteors, or descend in graceful curves 
or~spirals. Others, at lower elevations, seem to advance more 
rapidly and steadily, and upon nearing the roost glide down on 
gentler inclines. While still others skim close over the turf with 
arrowy swiftness, swerving now to this side, now to that, to 
avoid bushes or other obstacles, and turning sharply upward into 
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the treetops just as they gain the woods. The average height 
of flight is a little above the trees, but it varies at different periods 
of the same evening as well as on different evenings. As a rule 
the birds come lower and lower as the twilight deepens. They 
seem to fly lowest—as might be expected — on cloudy and espec- 
ially rainy nights, but highest — as certainly would not be sup- 
posed — on cloudless nights whenx the air ts filled with dense 
haze. On a particularly hazy evening (Aug. 31, 1889) the 
flights passing over Mr. Faxon’s house were so high that ‘‘many 
, 


birds were just discernible.” As only 450 were counted against 


$35 of the preceding evening, Mr. Faxon concludes ‘‘that one half 


> 


of them were beyond my ken.” The presence or absence of wind 
may have more to do with this matter than the conditions just 
mentioned, for all the especially high flights that 1 have witnessed 
have occurred during nearly or perfectly still weather. 

A good many birds approach the roost by short, interrupted 
flights, lingering on the way in isolated trees or groves where 
they often sing for a minute or two. At the Longwood roost more 
than two thirds of the entire colony arrive in this manner, proba- 
bly because the swamp is in the bottom of a deep hollow 
surrounded by hills crowned with woods or orchards which afford 
convenient places for alighting. 

The first comers reach the roost an hour or more before sunset, 
but for the next thirty or forty minutes the arrivals are few in 
number and at wide intervals although they gradually increase. 
There is rarely anything like a continuous or heavy flight until 
within fifteen or twenty minutes of sunset, but rather more than 
half the total number usually pass in before the sun has dipped 
below the horizon. 

For about fifteen minutes after sunset the rush continues una- 
bated. It then begins to slacken, always diminishing more 
rapidly than it grew, and often ending with somewhat marked 
abruptness. Stragglers, however, continue to arrive until it is 
too dark to see them distinctly except against the light in the 
western sky. 

The earlier comers usually alight on the topmost twigs of the 
taller trees and sometimes, after a brief rest, fly back to the fields 
to feed, as if conscious that they were ahead of time. If there is 
a brook or spring near at hand many birds visit it to drink or 
bathe. ‘They are also fond of collecting in the upper branches of 
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dead trees to bask in the last rays of the sinking sun, and a rum 
cherry tree loaded with ripe fruit is an irresistible attraction. 
But when the rush is at its height, there is rarely any loitering. 
Each bird, as it gains the woods, plunges into them at once, and 
with such directness and decision that one feels sure it has gone 
straight to its own particular perch. This, however, is evidently 
not the case, for during the entire period covered by the bulk of 
the flight, indeed for some time after the last belated straggler 
has stolen in, there is incessant and general agitation of the foliage 
as if a strong wind were blowing through the trees. This is 
caused by the movements of innumerable birds who, in the at- 
tempt to secure positions nearer the centre of the roost, or in 
thicker foliage, are continually darting from place to place, often 
plunging headlong into the branches or dropping through the 
leaves with much awkward and noisy fluttering. Either be- 
cause of inability to see distinctly in the dim light, or with delib- 
erate design to dispossess their fellows, such restless spirits often 
try to appropriate perches already occupied, and the squabbles 
which ensue, although quickly ended by one or the other giving 
way, are accompanied by outcries which rise above the general 
din of shrill, varied voices. If it is early in the season there is 
also more or less singing. 

But the most characteristic and peculiar sound to be heard in a 
roost is that produced by the myriad wings constantly striking 
the leaves. This closely resembles the patter of hail or large rain 
drops on dry foliage at the beginning of a shower. There is also 
an equally steady and similar but slighter sound of falling excre- 
ment with which the ground and bushes beneath the roost are so 
thickly covered at times as to look as if sprinkled with snow 
flakes.* As the darkness deepens the tumult gradually subsides. 
One by one the shrill voices are hushed and the nervous flutterings 
cease, until, when the light has quite gone from the west and the 
stars are all out in the great dome overhead, a person might pause 
under the trees and listen intently for minutes without hearing 
anything save the occasional drowsy chirp or faint rustle of some 
halfawakened bird — sole tokens of the feathered host bivouack- 
ing in the leafy canopy above. 


* Early in the season when the food of the Robin consists chiefly of earth worms 
and insects its excrement is of chalky whiteness. Later, when berries are eaten 
freely, the color becomes so dark that the deposits beneath the roost are no longer 
noticeable. 
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Mr. Batchelder visited the Norton colony before daybreak 
on the morning of July 8, 1890, to see the birds go out. His 
notes describe this experience in the following words: 

‘““Tt was a warm morning, with a few thin clouds, and a moon 
at the third quarter in the meridian, at three A. Mm. when I reached 
the ground. There was hardly a trace of dawn in the east, 
but one or two Robins had begun singing. At 3.06 there was a 
chorus singing, so many birds that it was hard to distinguish any 
individual’s song ; it did not seem as if they sang with full power. 
At 3.16 I heard Robins singing in the trees on Divinity Avenue 
and probably, too, beyond the Museum. At 3.29 three birds left 
the roost. By this time there was so much daylight that the 
moon hardly cast any shadow. At 3.34 one more bird left; by 


3.39, twenty had left; 3.41, thirty; 3.44, sixty; 3.46, ninety ; ° 


3.47, one hundred; 3.493, one hundred and fifty; 3.513, two 
hundred ; 3.54, two hundred and fifty; 3.565, three hundred ; 
4.00, three hundred and forty ; 4.02, three hundred and fifty ; 4.05, 
three hundred and sixty; 4.14, three hundred and seventy-five ; 
4.16 three hundred and eighty; 4.19, three hundred and eighty- 
five. At 4.20 it was bright daylight. By this time light fleecy 
clouds covered thinly most of the sky, and a cool west wind had 
risen. The Robins, most of them, scattered gradually among 
the trees adjoining the roost before they finally flew off, and this 
together with the fact that when they left they usually flew low, 
diving down nearly to the ground at the beginning of the flight, 
made it difficult to count the departures; probably many got 
away without my seeing them in the dim twilight. A consider- 
able portion of them stopped to feed in the ball-field before going 
away ; sometimes one of these would fly up into the trees again 
before leaving. At 4.20 the roost was pretty nearly deserted, but 
for perhaps a hundred yards around Robins were to be seen in 
the woods, mostly feeding on the ground; I should think there 
must have been a hundred of them.”’ 


There is much about the flight to the roost which will remind 


the reader of migration. The preliminary restlessness and gath- 
ering of the scattered birds; the excitement caused by the pas- 
sage of other flocks; the wide spread of the infection; and the 
brief time in which a considerable area is practically drained of 
its entire Robin population ;—all these are familiar features to 
one who has studied the phenomena of migration. As with the 
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latter, the roosting flights are doubtless started by a few experi- 
enced birds who, with a definite purpose in view, lead the way 
over familiar ground to an old haunt. Others follow and the rout 
becomes general, although many of the birds which it includes 
are probably at first as ignorant as they are careless of whither 
they are going and to what end. A further resemblance to mi- 
gration may be found in the manner in which the different sets of 
birds perform their journey—not all together nor yet quite inde- 
pendently of one another, but in what is virtually a straggling 
army where the new recruits are always more or less directly 
under the guidance of veteran leaders. In short, so closely 
do these evening flights resemble those of migration that I] 
can trace only two marked distinctions: (1) They are com- 
paratively local affairs extending at most over only a few square 
miles; (2) they are undertaken, not because of the necessity of 
escaping from a region where food will soon fail or the climate be- 
come unbearable, but seemingly from a mere impulse to assemble 
nightly in one place for mutual companionship and_ protection. 
Neither of these differences is really fundamental, nor can either 
affect the obvious significance of the fact, established by Mr. 
Faxon, that the young are at first led to the roost by their parents. 
If the guidance of old birds is necessary along tne short and sim- 
ple paths to the roosts, can it be doubted that it is even more es- 
sential on the long and difficult journey southward ? 


ON A COLLECTION OF BIRDS MADE DURING THE 
WINTER OF 1589-00, BY CYRUS S. WINCH, IN 
THEISLCANDS OF ST. THOMAS, TORTOLA, 

ANEGADA, AND VIRGIN GORDA, 
WEST INDIES. 


BY CHARLES B. CORY. 


{ 


St. THOMAs. 


Dafila bahamensis (Lenz.). 
Aythya affinis (2yfon). 
Tyrannus dominicensis (Gmec.). 
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Euetheia bicolor (Lzzz.). 
Compsothlypis americana (Lzzn.). 
Ceereba portoricensis (Bryantz). 

The St. Thomas Creeper does not appear to differ sufficiently from the 
Porto Rico species to warrant its separation. In fact, specimens from St. 
Thomas, Tortola, Anegada, Virgin Gorda, and Calebra are apparently the 
same form. Eighty-five specimens were examined from the above-men- 
tioned islands. 

Margarops fuscatus (Vzez/J.). 


ANEGADA. 


Sterna maxima Bodd. 

Ardea virescens L777. 
Macrorhamphus scolopaceus (Say). 
Ereunetes ipusillus (Zzz7.). 
Calidris arenaria (Lzxz.). 

Totanus flavipes (Gmel.). 
Symphemia semipalmata (Gme/.). 
Numenius hudsonicus La/z. 
/Egialitis vocifera (Lznz.). 
Egialitis semipalmata Bonap. 
Egialitis wilsonia (Ord.). 
Columbigallina passerina (Lzzz.). 
Falco dominicensis Gmel. 

Falco caribbrearum Gel. 
Crotophaga ani (Lzzz.). 

Bellona exilis (Gmel.). 

Eulampis holosericeus (ZL7vz.). 
Lampornis ellioti, sp. nov. 


Lampornis ellioti, sp. nov. 


Similar to Lamporn?s dominicus, but differs from it in being smaller, in 
having the wings and tail shorter, and in having the belly, crissum, and 
under tail-coverts much paler. The white feathers on the thighs are 
more extended. Two central tail-feathers golden bronze. Length (skin) 
4-205 wing, 2.45; tail, 1.50; bill, .87 inch. 

Habitat, Anegada. 


Elznea martineca (Zz7z.). 
Euetheia bicolor (L7n7.). 
Coereba dominicensis (Bryant). 
Dendroica ruficapilla (Gmed.). 


ToRTOLA. 


’ 


Ardea virescens Linn. 
Ardea ccerulea Linn. 
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Actitis macularia (Zzzz.). 
Zenaida zenaida (Bonap.). 
Columbigallina passerina (Lzvz.). 
Falco dominicensis ( Gmed/.). 
Coccyzus minor (Gmel.). 
Crotophaga ani (Léuz.). 
Eulampis holosericeus (Lux.). 
Tyrannus dominicensis (Gmed.). 
Coereba portoricensis (Bryant). 
Dendroica discolor ( Véezt/.). 
Compsothlypis americana (ZLexzz.). 
Setophaga ruticilla (ZLeun.). 
Margarops fuscatus ( Véedd/.). 


VIRGIN GORDA. 


Podilymbus podiceps (Lzxz.). 
Ardea virescens Lizz. 

Nycticorax violaceus (Lzuu.). 
/Bgialitis vocifera (Lznz.). 
/Egialitis wilsonia (Ord.). 
Columba leucocephala Lzxzx. 
Zenaida zenaida (Bonap.). 
Columbigallina passerina (Luz. ). 
Falco columbarius Lzzz2. 

Falco dominicensis Gmed. 


Falco peregrinus anatum (Boxaf.). 


Coccyzus minor (Gmel.). 
Crotophaga ani (Lzzz.). 
Bellona exilis (Gmel.). 
Eulampis holosericeus (Lzv7.). 
Tyrannus dominicensis (Ged. ). 
Elzenea martinica (Lzzz.). 
Euetheia bicolor (ZLzxzz.). 
Coereba portoricensis (Bryan/). 
Compsothlypis americana (Lzuz.). 
Dendroica discolor ( Vee7d/ ). 
Dendroica ruficapilla (Gyel.). 
Setophaga ruticilla (Lzxzw.). 
Margarops fuscatus (Véedd/.). 
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DESCRIPTION. OF A NEW SUBSPECIES OF WILD 
TURKEY. 


BY W. E. D. SCOTT. 


A COMPARISON Of many specimens of Wild Turkey from the 
region about ‘Tarpon Springs, Florida, with birds from Virginia 
and northward shows such constant characteristics dividing the 
two, that for the Florida bird I propose the name 


Meleagris gallopavo osceola, subsp. nov. FLoripaA WiLp 
‘TURKEY. 

Description. —Similar to Meleagr?’s gallopavo but perceptibly darker 
in general tone, Coloring of fail and upper tatl-coverts similar in both 
forms. ‘Vhe white on the primary and outer secondary quills restricted, 
and the dark color (brownish black) predominating, the white being 
present only as detached, narrow, broken bars not reaching the shaft of 
the feather. The inner secondaries of a generally dirty grayish brown 
without apparent bars, but with brownish vermiculations on the inner 
web. 

Type, &, No. 7079, collection of American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, New York. Loaned to the Museum by W. E. D. Scott. Taken at 
Tarpon Springs, Florida, by the author, March 16, 1887. 

The new subspecies is named after Osceola, a celebrated and remark- 
able chief of the Seminole tribe of Indians. 

lor convenience, and to make the relationship of the three 
forms of American Wild Turkey apparent, the salient character- 
istics of both JZ. gallopavo, and AL. g. mexicana are subjoined. 
The principal and conspicuous feature of true AZ. gallopavo, 
the northern representative of the eastern w7/d dzrd, is the clear, 
well-defined black or dark brown and white barring of the pri- 
mary quills on both inner and outer webs, the bars of the ¢wo colors 
being of equal width and the white bars reaching to and touching 
the shaft of the feather. The barring of the outer secondaries is 
similar, but while the white bars are as pure in color as those of 
the primaries, the darker bars are of decidedly lighter brown and 
not at all 6Zack, as is the ground color of the outer secondaries in 
osceola. ‘The barring on the inner secondaries while still dis- 
tinct oz doth webs, has the darker color, brownish with greenish 
iridescence, predofninating. The color of the tail feathers and. 
upper tail-coverts is similar in this form and in osceoda. 
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Meleagris ¢. mexicana is related to the southern or Florida 
form and is similar to it in the coloration of the primary and 
secondary quills, but is widely separated from both forms (J/. 
gallopavo and M. eg. osceola) in the lighter coloration of the tips 
of the tail-feathers and the color of the tips of the tail-coverts, 
which in this form is bufly whitish. 


A NEW SUBSPECIES OF THE SOLITARY SAND- 
PIPER. 


BY WILLIAM BREWSTER. 


Totanus solitarius cinnamomeus, subsp. nov. CINNAMON 
SOLITARY SANDPIPER. 


SUBSPECIFIC CILARACTERS (young in autumn plumage): Similar to 7. 
solitarius, but larger, the wings grayer, the light spots on the back, 
scapulars, and wing-coverts brownish cinnamon instead of white or bully 
whitish; the sides of the head with more whitish, especially on the lores. 
No well-defined loral stripe. 

Male juv., autumnal plumage (No. 17,735, San Jose del Cabo, Aug. 30, 
1887). Above grayish brown, the back, scapulars, and wing-coverts 
tinged with olive and coarsely spotted with brownish cinnamon, the nape 
with fine, obscure streaks of grayish; sides of neck rather more broadly 
and plainly striped; sides of head, including most of the lores, white, 
finely spotted with dusky; an immaculate white space extending from 
above the eye forward nearly to the forehead; a short dusky space at the 
base of the bill; under parts white, the breast. jugulum and sides of neck 
and body, but not the flanks, distinctly streaked with grayish brown ; 
the under tail-coverts with conspicuous bars of dark slate; under wing- 
coverts and axillars white, thickly and coarsely barred with dark slate ; 
under primary-coverts and primaries dark pearl-gray; the outer primary 
finely mottled with ashy white along the border of its inner web for a dis- 
tance of about an inch beyond the tips of the under primary-coverts. 
Rump, upper tail-coverts and middle pair of tail-feathers colored like the 
back, but with the outer tail-coverts white with dark slaty bars, the 
middle tail-feathers notched along the edges of both webs with rusty 
white. All the other tail-feathers white, more or less tinged with rusty 
near their tips, and with wide bars of dark slate, most numerous on the 
outer webs. 

In respect to the characters mentioned in the above diagnosis, 
seven specimens collected by Mr. Frazar in Lower California 
differ very constantly from twelve examples in corresponding 


‘ 
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plumage from various parts of the eastern United States. In the 
latter the spots on the back, scapulars and wing-coverts are usu- 
ally smaller and invariably much lighter, varying from ashy 
white to very pale buffy. The Eastern birds also have the shoul- 
ders and outer edges of the wings above blacker, and the dusky on 
the sides of the head usually in excess of the white ground color. 
They also have a well-marked dark loral stripe which is either 
wholly wanting or but imperfectly indicated in the Lower Cali- 
fornia bird. The mottling on the breast of the latter seems to 
be also darker, the streaks more distinct. While not constantly 
diagnostic, the mottling on the inner web of the first primary, men- 
tioned in the description of the type, is an excellent average 
character. I have seen it exhibited in only one example of true 
solitarius while in c¢érnnamomeus it is generally present. 

The difference in size is shown by the following table of meas- 
urements (in inches). 
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*American Museum, N. Y. City. 


All the Lower California specimens just mentioned are young 
birds, but the collection contains a single adult male in autumn 
plumage (No. 17,739, San José del Cabo, Oct. 28, 1887) which, 
in every respect, is.identical with autumnal adults in my collec- 
tion from the Eastern States. I see no reason why it may not be 
regarded as an example of true sol¢tartus. 
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‘wo specimens from Fort Verde, Arizona, in the collection ot 
Dr. Mearns agree closely with the Lower California birds in the 
color of the wings and the character of the dorsal spotting, but in 
other respects they are intermediate between the Lower California 
and Eastern birds. 


RECENT LITERATURE. 


Sclater’s Catalogue of the Tracheophonz.*— The Tracheophone pass- 
eres, as is well-known, are restricted to the warmer parts of the two Amer- 
ican continents, being for the most part tropical intheir distribution. They 
comprise the four families Dendrocolaptidw, Formicariida#, Conopopha - 
gide, and Pteroptochide, and differ from other Passeres in the peculiar 
modification of the lower end of the trachea for the production of vocal 
sounds. They are birds of mostly small size, the largest not much exceeding 
the stature ofa Jay, the average size being that of a small Thrush. They 
vary greatly in form and habits, and are mostiy denizens of the thicket or 
the forest. Many of the Dendrocolaptidz resemble the Tree-creepers in 
form and habits, having stiffened spiny tails and the same manner of 
life. Other forms of the same family are terrestrial, and are remarkable for 
the large domed clay nests they construct, from which they derive the name 
of Oven-birds. The Formicariidz are likewise very variable in form, some 
of them being decidedly Shrike-like, while others are more like Thrushes 
and Warblers, and still others, as regards external form, recall the Pittas 
of the Old World. The Pteroptochide may be compared to gigantic 
Wrens. ° 

In the present volume 559 species are recognized, of which 271 belong 
to the Dendrocolaptide, 256 to the Formicariide, 11 to the Conopopha- 
gid, and 21 to the Pteroptochidz. Of these 531 are represented in the 
British Museum collection, the number of specimens aggregating 4482. 
Many other species are referred to in foot-notes, which, says the author, 
‘*may ultimately turn out to be perfectly valid,” only such species as the 
author has seez being, as a rule, admitted! . 

The style of treatment is the same as in the same author’s previous 
volumes of the series, noticed in former numbers of this journal. The 


Catalogue | of the | Passeriformes, | or | Perching Birds | in the | Collection | of 
the | British Museum. | — | Tracheophonz, | or the Families | Dendrocolaptide, | 
Formicariidz, | Conopophagide, and Pteroptochidz. | By | Philip Lutley Sclater. | 
London: | Printed by order of the Trustees. | 1890.—8vo, pp. xviii X 372, pll. xx. 
(Volume XV of the ‘Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum.’) 
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auchor states that ‘this work has no claims to be called a monograph, but 
is simply a catalogue of species and specimens, which it is hoped, how- 
ever, may tend towards the elucidation of a very difficult subject by future 
laborers.” Its utility will certainly prove almost beyond estimate, even 
to those who may not be prepared to agree fully to all of the conclusions 
presented. In such obscure and difficult groups as are here treated, opin- 
ion must vary on many points, being influenced by the amount of mate- 
rial in hand and the standpoint from which itis viewed. 

In comparing the present volume with the ‘Nomenclator Avium Neo- 
tropicalium’ of Sclater aud Salvin, published in 1874, it isof interest to 
note thatthe number of species now recognized for the Tracheophonz 
has increased about twenty-five percent in sixteen years, there being about 
120 species added in the present volume that were not included in the 
‘Nomenclator.’ Of these about 75 have been described since the publica- 
tion of the ‘Nomenclator’, while nearly 50 then ignored are now given 
place as probably valid species. The number of genera has propor- 
tionately increased, and about in the same ratio as regards the recog- 
nition of generic groups formerly ignored. Of the nearly 90 species 
referred to only in foot-notes, probably one halt to two thirds will prove to 
be recognizable forms, while many of those now registered as species will 
doubtless take rank eventuaily as merely local races or subspecies. 

Species described as new or re-named are the following: (1) Thamunophi- 
lus puncticeps, p. 212; (2) Myrmotherula cnornata (Berlepsch, MS.), p. 
243; (3) Cercomacra hypolena, p. 268; (4) Myrmectza pelzelni, p. 283; 
(5) Grallaria nigro-lineata (Berlepsch, MS.), p. 3213 (6) Losceles ert- 
thacus, p. 345. A new genus is Thamnocharts (p. 310). 

As regards matters of nomenclature, we regret to see that the law of 
priority is not always respected, as when, in several cases. an earlier 
name, based on the female sex, is rejected for a later one based on the 
male; or when, as in the case of Hormicarius cayennensts Bodd. (p. 302), a 
much used early name is rejected, because indicating ‘ta wrong locality,”’ 
for an uncurrent later name. 

In conclusion we cannot do less than tender hearty thanks, in behalf of 
ornithologists at large, to the accomplished author of the volume under 
notice for the great service he has rendered in marshalling one of the 
most difficult sub-orders among birds into an orderly array.--—J. A. A. 


Allen on Birds from Quito, — The collection upon which this paper * 
is based was ‘‘made in the immediate vicinity of Quito by M. L. Séder- 
strém,” and ‘‘numbers 210 specimens, representing 79 species, one of which 


” 


proved to be new.” A list is given of all the species contained in the col- 
lection, many of them accompanied by critical remarks having reference 


to questions of synonymy or relationship, those thus discussed being as 


, 


* Notes on a Collection of Birds from Quito, Ecuador. By J. A. Allen. Bull. 
American Museum Nat. Hist., Vol. II], No. 2, March, 1889, Art. VI, pp. 69-76. 
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Diglossa stttotdes (Lafr. & D’Orb.), differing in certain respects from a 
Bogota example. 

Dacnis egregia equatorialis Berl., confirming the differences on which 
the separation of the Ecuadorian from the Colombian bird was based. 

Chlorophanes spiza cerulescens (Cass.), of which C. s. exsul Berl. is 
said to be a synonym. 

Chlorophanes spiza guatemalensts (Cass.), the skins so identified being 
‘evidently of a different make from the others, and are no doubt from a 
different locality.” 

Cereba cerulea (iuinn.), said to ‘‘agree perfectly with Bogota exam- 
ples” 

Procnias viridis Ill., usually called P. fersa (Linn.), apparently good 
reasons being given for changing the specific name, while Mr. Allen states 
his inability, ‘‘with a large series of specimens” before him, to distin- 
guish a ‘‘smaller subspecies occ¢dentalis.” 

Flabia ludovictana (Linn.), from the ‘‘foot of Pichincha, alt. 10,000 
ft.,” the date unfortunately not given. 

Pipra auricapilla Licht., which differs in several particulars from the 
typical bird of eastern Brazil, Cayenne, and Trinidad. 

Tityra personata Jard. and Selby, reference being made to ‘The Auk,’ 
Vol. V, 1888, p. 287. 

Tityra nigriceps Allen, first described in ‘The Auk,’ Vol. V, 1888, p. 
2877, 

Pithys peruvianus (Tacz.), which is easily separable from P. albifrons 
of Cayenne and Brazil. 

Galbula albirostris chalcocephala (Deville), ‘‘which name may be em- 
ployed to designate this fairly marked Andean and West Brazilian race” 
of G. albtrostr?s. 

In addition to these notes on particular species, two genera are specially 
considered: Chtromacheris Cabanis (ef. auct.), which must be changed 
to Manacus Brisson; and 7%tyra, of which an excellent and very conven- 
ient key to the species and subspecies is given on page 73. —R.R. 


Allen on Birds collected in Bolivia. —With possibly the exception of 
Messrs. Sclater and Salvin’s report on Mr. C. Buckley’s collection of Bo- 
livian birds,* Mr. Allen’s ‘‘List of the Birds collected in Bolivia by Dr. 
H. H. Rusby,”f is by far the most important publication which has ap- 
peared on the birds of that country. 


# On new Species of Bolivian Birds. By P. L.Sclater, M.A., Ph. D., F. R.S., and 
Osbert Salvin, M. A., F. R.S. Proc. Zodl, Soc. Lond. 1876, pp. 352-358, pls. xxx- 
Xxxit: (Based on a collection of ‘‘between 400 and soo skins of about I94 species,”’ 
15 of which, and 1 new genus, are described as new.) 


t List of the Birds collected in Bolivia by Dr. H. H. Rusby, with Field Notes by the 
Collector. By J. A, Allen. Bull. Am, Mus, Nat. Hist., Vol II, No. 2, March, 1889, 
PD. 77-112: 
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The collection was made during the years 1885 and 1886 by Dr. II II. 
Rusby, ‘‘the well-known botanist,” who ‘‘made a journey diagonally across 
northern Bolivia, starting at Arica in Chili and proceeding thence north- 
eastward to the head waters of the Rio Madeira, and thence down this river 
to the northern border of Bolivia.””. The number of specimens was about 
400, representing 267 species, about125 of which are added to the list of 
previously known Bolivian birds, while no less than 13 are apparently 
new to science. A complete list of the speciesis given, with critical anno- 
tations when they seem called for, while Dr. Rusby’s very interesting 
field-notes are given in brackets and are followed by the initial ‘R’. 

The new species and subspecies described are the following :— £m- 
pidonax bolivianus, Chtroxtiphia pareola boliviana, Enicornis striata, 
Leptasthenura fuscescens, Leptasthenura fuliginiceps boliviana, Synallaxis 
orisetventris, Anabazenops tmmaculatus, Picolaptes obtectus,* Myrmo- 
chanes (gen. nov.) hypoleucus, Conopophaga rusbyi, Phlogopsis notata, 
and Scytalopus bolivianus. 

The annotated species are the following: A/tscora cyanoleuca montana 
Baird, the subspecific characters originally ascribed to which are distinctly 
seen in the Bolivian bird; Ca@reba cerulea (Linn.), Bolivian specimens 
of which ‘“‘have the bill very short and slender, shorter and smaller even 
than Bogota specimens... . labelled Caereba cerulea microrhyncha by 
Berlepsch”; Euphonia lanitrostris Lafr. & D’Orb., which differs ‘*from 
Bogota specimens (£. crass¢rostr7s Scl.) in having the bill much smaller, 
the yellow of the cap much deeper (orange-yellow),” and in other partic- 
ulars; Paroaria gularis cervicalts (Scl.), P. cervicalis Scl. being ‘*doubt- 
less only a local form of P. gularzs,” to which Mr. Allen thinks P. capz- 
tata (D’Orb. & Lafr.) also probably referable in the samemanner; Pachy- 
rhamphus niger Spix, a specimen of which ‘tis much blacker below, with 
less white on the scapulars, wings, and tail thanin Brazilian and Cayenne 
birds”; Lathria plumbea (Licht.), if not ZL. c*verea (Vieill.), which Mr. 
Allen regards as doubtfully separable; C7enclodes rfvular?s (Cab.), the 
complicated synonymy of which is disentangled; Formzcarius analis 
(Lafr. & D’Orb.), a specimen of which agrees essentially with the type; 
Pteroptochos albifrons Landb., which Mr. Allen regards, and we helieve 
correctly, as a ‘‘ ‘good species,’ or at least as not referable to S. magel- 
lanicus’; Hylactes castaneus Phil. & Landb., the young of which is 
described; Trogon collarzs Vieill., a male of which is described; Gal 
balcyrhynchus leucotis Des Murs, the single specimen having the bill 
“about 7 mm. longer than the maximum given by Sclater in his mono- 
graph of the family.”—R.R. 


Allen on the Genus Cyclorhis. — Three times within the space of five 
years had this genus been ‘monographed’: by Hans Gadow in 1885,t¢ by 


* This, however, from an unknown locality, the type belonging to the Lafresnaye 
collection in the Museum cf the Boston Society of Natural History. 


7 In ‘Catalogue of the Birds in the British Museum,’ Vol. VIII, pp. 316-321. 
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Dr. Sclater in 1887, * and Count von Berlepsch in 1888, f but in each 
case with only partially satisfactory results, owing in large part to lack of a 
sufficient number of specimens to show what limit of variation in any one 
form should be allowed for individual variation. Happily this deficiency, 
in the case of one species at least (C. vzr7d7s), was supplied by material 
which cameinto Mr. Allen’s hands while the subject was fresh, thus en- 
abling him to supplement the efforts of his predecessors by a much more 
elaborate paperf. The additional material which enabled Mr. Allen to 
obtain the clue to individual variation in species of this genus formed 
part of the “‘Smith collection of Brazilian birds, recently purchased by 
the American Museum of Natural Ilistory,” and embraced no less than 
46 specimens of C. viredis. ‘*These specimens, while presenting great 
variations in respect to coloration, size, and particularly in the size and 
color of the bill, are obviously referable to a single species, the two ex- 
tremes of the series being completely connected by intermediate phases.” 
Mr. Allen further observes that ‘‘while there is evidently a wide range 
of individual variation, in coloration as in the size of the bill, much of 
the very great variation in plumage is unquestionably due to season and 
age”; but he says ‘‘there is noapparent difference in the sexes, except that 
the females are found on measurement to average slightly smaller than 
the males.” By the aid of this material and specimens from other sources 
Mr. Allen was enabled to satisfactorily separate and define C. vir¢dis 
(Vieill.) from C. ochrocephala Tsch. and properly allocate their syn- 
onymy, and give satisfactory reasons for considering C. cearenszs Baird, 
C. wiedii Pelz., C. albiventris Scl. & Salv., and C. altirostris Salv. as mere 
synonyms of C. vérédis (Vieill.). Mr. Allen’s critical remarks are not, 
however, confined to C. véréd’s and C. ochrocephala, but having in hand 
‘‘much other authentic material... making, with the large series of the 
American Museum of Natural History, 123 specimens, and representing all 
the species of the genus except C. afrdrostr¢s Scl.,” a few observations on 
other species of the genus are added. These are (1)C. flavifectus Scl., 
which name is restricted to specimens from Colombia; (2) C. favipectus 
subflavescens (Cab.), from Central America: (3) C. flavifectus trinttatis 
subsp. nov., from Trinidad; (4) C. favéventrrs Lafr., from southern Mex- 
ico. southern Yucatan. and Guatemala; (5) C. faviventris yucatanensis 
Ridgw., from northern Yucatan; (6) C. cvsularis Ridgw., from Cozumel 
“Island; (7) C. guianeusis (Gm.), from Guiana and Amazonia. The forms 
of this genus are thus forthe first time treated from the standpoint of mod- 
ern nomenclature, trinomial designations being applied to those which are 
found to intergrade with others. The extent to which this reduction of 


* Remarks on the Species of the Genus Cyclorhis. Ibis, fifth series, Vol. V, July 
1887—pp. 320-324, pl. x. 

¢ On the Genus Cyclorhis, Swains. Ibis, fifth series, Vol. VI, Jan. 1888, pp. 83-92. 

{On Cyelorhis viridis (Vieill.) and its Allies, with Remarks on other species of the 
Genus Cyclorhis, Bull. Am. Mus, Nat. Hist, Vol, II, No.3, June, 1889, pp. 123-135, 
figs. I-7. ; 
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supposed species to the rank of geographical races or subspecies may be 
further carried is not yet known, but the material examined by Mr. Al- 
len foreshadows still further reduction. For example, ‘‘the Cayenne form 
known as C. gutanensts,” says Mr. Allen, ‘‘probably will be found to 
grade into C. vér7d7s through a paler race representing the species in 
northeastern Brazil, . .. for which Baird’s name cearensts (=albiventris) 
would be available. In short, it seems probable that the whole group 
centring about C. favipecrus, including not only its several recognized 
subspecies but C. gudanensis and C. viridis, and possibly also C. faviven- 
tr’s through its southern forms,* will be found, when ample material for 
the study of the genus has been gathered, to imperceptibly blend.” 

The article is supplemented by Mr. Allen’s ‘‘present impressions of the 
status, relationships, and distribution of the various forms of Cyclorhis,” 
concluding with an excellent key to the species. —R. R. 


Allen’s Descriptions of New South American Birds.— Eight new 
species and subspecies, belonging to various families, are described in this 
paper,t as follows: (1) Thryothorus macrurus, Bogota; (2)7. longipes, 
Ambato, Ecuador; (3) Platyrhyuachus bifasctatus, Chapada, Matto Grosso, 
Brazil; (4) P. ¢vsular’s, Tobago; (5) Huscarthmus ochropterus, Chapada, 
Matto Grosso; (6) Sudblegatus virescens, Chapada; (7) Empidonax law- 
rencet (=Octheca faviventris Lawr.); (8) Thamuophilus doliatus mexica- 
nus (=T. affints, Cab. & Heine, pre-occupied). The ‘‘remarks” on other 
species refer to the following: (1) Thryothorus **mysticalis,” of the Rusby 
Collection, which proves to be ‘‘probably a large, very strongly colored 
example of 7. gendbarbis, or else an undescribed form’? somewhat inter- 
mediate between the latter and 7. mystzcalis; (2) Porphyrospiza cerules- 
cens (Max.), this being the correct name for the bird usually called P. 
cyanella (Sparrm.) 3 (3) Mecocerculus uropygialis Lawr., a specimen of 
which, ‘‘said to have been collected at a point thirty miles north of Bo- 
gota” isin the collection of the American Museum of Natural History, 
“thus greatly extending the range of the species to the northward”; (4) 
Euscarthmus pelzelni Scl., asecond specimen of which is in the collection, 
from Cuyaba, Matto Grosso; (5) Habrura supferciliaris (Wied), being the 
species usually called 7/. Jectoralis (Cab. & Heine) ; (6) Habrura minima 
(Gould), very generally synonymized with HZ. fectoralis, but restored 
to specific rank}; (7) Phyllomytas tncanescens (Wied), which is now first 
referred to its proper genus, being the Muscifeta tncanescens of Wied, of 
which Phyllomytas berlepschi Scl. isa synonym; (8) Oruithion cineras- 
cens (Wied), being the bird usually called O. obsoletum (Muscicapa obsoleta 


* Unfortunately we are not informed what these “southern forms’’ of C. faviventris 
are! 

+ Descriptions of New Species of South American Birds, with Remarks on various 
other little known species. Bull.Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. Vol. II, No.3, Junc, 1889, pp. 
137-151. 

tIn a ‘‘Note on the Type of the Genus Hadrura Cab. & Heine,” on p. 147, this 
species is shown to be the type, instead of 1. pectoradis, as given by Sclater, 


, 
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Temm.); (9) Formictvora grisetgula Lawr., which proves to be ‘‘an 
immature Thryothorus coraya (Gm.)”; (10) Perdstera mondetoura Bon., 
from Bogota.—R.R. 


Allen on Individual and Seasonal Variation in the Genus Elainea.*— 
While the family Tyrannide has been generally recognized as perhaps 
the most difficult to study of all the large distinctively American bird 
groups, the genus Elazzea is admitted to be its most perplexing genus. 
In working up the very extensive ‘Smith Collection’ of birds from Chapada, 
Matto Grosso, Brazil, Mr. Allen found himself confronted by the not very 
pleasant or promising task of naminga series of 129 specimens ‘‘from an 
area of about five miles radius,” representing several species, but how 
many only the most patient investigation could determine. The chief 
difficulty lay with specimens belonging to the pagana-albiceps group, ot 
which, fortunately, no less than 116 specimens were present; but this 
richness of material for a while proved rather an embarrassment than an 
aid, a large proportion of the specimens being ‘‘referable to the true Z&. 
pagana of authors, and a still larger number to what is commonly recog- 
nized as E. albiceps, while the great bulk of the series” was ‘‘made up of 
specimens variously intermediate between these two forms.” Mr. Allen 
found it desirable, ‘tin order to satisfactorily determine the relationships 
of the puzzling birds represented in the Chapada series,” to bring together 
as much material as possible; consequently, the Elaineas of the National 
Museum collection (numbering about 200 specimens), the Boston Society 
of Natural History, and the Museum of Comparative Zodlogy in Cam- 
bridge, were borrowed for the purpose. After patient study of this mate- 
rial Mr. Allen was enabled to reach definite conclusions, some of which 
were probably no less surprising to himself than to others who have read 
his excellent paper. ‘*The Chapada series of Alazuea referable to the Z. 
pagana-albiceps group,” says Mr. Allen ‘‘presents a wide range of varia- 
tion, not only in size and coloration, but especially in the size and form 
of the bill. Were there fewer specimens, representing the same range of 
variation, but with most of the ‘intermediates’ left out, it would be quite 
easy to divide the series into several apparently well-marked species, 
and not hard to find names for them among the so-called species already 
described. Especially would this be the case were the specimens gathered 
from a wider geographical area, with the leading forms more or less local- 
ized. As the case stands, however, the specimens are all froma single 
very limited locality, and the gaps between the extreme forms are com- 
pletely filled by specimens presenting every intermediate phase of varia- 
tion. Besides, the variations in any other feature, —-- as in the form of the 
bill, in general size, the relative length of the outer primaries, or the 
relative length of wing to tail,—are found not to be correlated with varia- 


* Remarks on Individual and Seasonal Variation in a large series of A/aiwea from 
Chapada, Matto Grosso, Brazil, with a Revision of the species of the restricted Genus 
Elainea. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat. Hist. Vol. II, No. 3, Article XVIII, Oct. 1889, pp- 
183-208. 
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tions in other features; so that while the specimens may be somewhat 
arbitrarily divided into series on general size, or on the form of the bill, 
the important variations in other features are not correlated with them 
but present all sorts of combinations of characters. Indeed, division on 
either size alone or color alone, or exclusively on the form of the bill, 
cannot be made satisfactorily, since there is no point at which a separa- 
tion can be made.” 

Part Lof Mr. Allen’s paper is devoted to a general discussion of indivi- 
dual variation, with special reference, of course, to the genus Elacnea 
and the Chapada specimens in particular. Part II consists of a review of 
the species and subspecies, based on the material examined, the ‘2. 
pagana-albiceps group” receiving most attention. Of &. pagana several 
subspecies are recognized: &. pfagana (Licht.) proper from Eastern 
South America, north to Trinidad; &. fagana subpagana from Central 
America and Mexico; &. fagana martinica (Linn.) from the Antilles 
and Cozumel, to which Mr. Allen refers 2. céverascens Ridgw. from Old 
Providence; and &. fagana albiceps (D’Orb. & Lafr.) from ‘‘the An- 
dean region, from Colombia and Ecuador southward, including Peru, 
Bolivia, Paraguay, the extreme southern part of Brazil, and the region 
thence southward to the straits of Magellan.” Regarding the Antillean 
form, Mr. Allen notes that ‘‘birds from different islands present much 
variation,” and that ‘‘it is probable that large series from different islands, 
when compared, will be found to present slight average differences, 
as in case of other birds of similar distribution”; but he adds that at 
present lack of material renders an attempt to discriminate such forms im- 
practicable. We trust the necessary material may soon be placed in Mr. 
Allen’s hands, in order that he may be able to complete the work which 
he has so ably begun.—R. R. 


Allen on the Maximilian Types of South American Birds.—In a paper 
of 68 pages, Mr. Allen has given a complete list of the Maximilian types 
of South American birds in the Museum of Natural History, New York 
City,* the names of Maximilian’s new (actual or supposed) species being 
cited under their equivalent current names, the order of arrangement 
being that of Sclater and Salvin’s ‘Nomenclator Avium Neotropicalium.’ 
The catalogue has to do with ‘‘only the South American birds, and 
more especially with the types of the species described as new by the 
Prince in his ‘Reise nach Brasilien’ and ‘Beitrage zur Naturgeschichte 


” 


von Brasilien,’ ” in which works ‘‘about 160 species were described as new, 
of which about three fourths are still represented in the Maximilian 
Collection by the original or ‘type’ specimens.” Altogether about 183 
Maximilian names are discussed, the list including others beside the spe- 
cies which he described as new. The whole number are arranged, at the 


end of the paper (pp. 273-276), in a most convenient and useful ‘Con- 


* On the Maximilian Types of South American Birds in the American Museum of _ 
Natural History. Bull. Am. Mus. Nat, Hist,, Vol, II, No. 3. Article XIX, December, 


1889, pp. 209-267. 
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cordance and Index,’ ‘‘in the order in which they stand in his ‘Beitriige,’ 
with a reference to the volume and page of the ‘Reise’ or ‘Beitriige’ where 
they were first described,” while ‘tin the second column is given the 
equivalent name under which they are treated in the present paper, the 
figures at the extreme right referring to the page where the species is con_ 
sidered.” 

The paper is an extremely important one, and in its preparation the 
author has performed a good work, for which students of South American 
ornithology will be grateful.—R. R. 


Dionne’s Catalogue of the Birds of Quebec.* —- The writer modestly 
expresses a hope that his work will be of some use asa guide to the young 
ornithologists of Quebec. This is evidently its chief purpose, and is one 
that cannot fail to be amply fulfilled. The Catalogue follows the classifi- 
cation and nomenclature of the A. O. U. Check-List, and gives also—as an 
aid in reference to earlier writers—the names and numbers borne by each 
species in the check-lists of Baird, Coues, and Ridgway. Following this 
comes a generalized statement of the bird’s distribution, adapted from the 
A. O. U. Check-List, together with information as to its occurrence, 
abundance, times of appearance, etc., in the Province of Quebec. Of the 
273 species and subspecies recorded, the following seem noteworthy : 
Megalestris skua, Larus brachyrhynchus, Puffinus ctnereus, Anas strep- 
era, Ardea cerulea, Otocorts alpestris praticola, Pica pica hudsonica, 
Ammodramus caudacutus subvirgatus, Pipilo erythrophthalmus, Piranga 
rubra. It is to be regretted that in recording rarities Mr. Dionne does not 
always give full particulars and, in some of these cases, that the specimens 
were not identified by some ornithologist of unquestionable authority. 

The author justly regrets the scantiness of the data at his command, 
and, doubtless, more field work in his own neighborhood would have led 
him to change some statements, especially as to the abundance of certain 
species. Nevertheless he gives us much valuable information, and a book 
that promises to serve so well the purpose for which it was written may 
well be spared too searching criticism.—C. F. B. 


Proceedings of the Linnzan Society. — The Linnean Society has re 
cently issued a brief ‘abstract’ of its Proceedings for the year ending 
March 7, 1890, ‘tA large proportion of the papers read before the Society- 
have been published in ‘The Auk,’ ‘Forest and Stream,’ and the ‘Bulletin 
of the American Museum of Natural History,’” and are only mentioned 
here. ‘The bulk of the abstract is made up of brief items, chiefly ornitho- 
logical, and many of them of much importance. The only paper of any 


* Catalogue | des | Oiseaux | de la Province de Québec | avec des Notes sur leur 
Distribution Geographique | par | C. E. Dionne | [cut] | Québec | des Presses a 
Vapeur de J. Dussault, | Port Dauphin | 1889. 8vo. pp. 119. 


+ Abstract | of the Proceedings of the | Linnaean Society | of | New York | for the 
Year ending March 7, 1890. 8vo. pp. Io. 
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length is by Mr. F. M. Chapman, ‘Notes on the Carolina Paroquet ( Conu- 
rus carolinensis) in Florida’ (pp. 4-6), in which he gives interesting 
details of his experience with this bird on the Sebastian River in March, 
1889. The publication unfortunately lacks an index.—C. F. B. 


Minor Ornithological Publications. — ‘Forest and Stream,’ last noticed 
here in Vol. VI, pp. 174-180 (April, 188g), continues to have much valuable 
ornithological matter. It is greatly to be regretted that some of the best 
contributors to its natural history columns hide their identity under pseu- 
donyms, and thus lessen the scientific value of their communications. 
Vols. XXX-XXNIV, Jan. 26, 1888-July 17, 1890, contain the following 
(Nos. 1678-1932) :— 

1678. Avingfisher tn New York in Winter. By Robert B. Lawrence. 
‘Forest and Stream, Vol. XXX, Jan. 26, 1888, p. 6. 

1679. Jce-bound Rail. By Robert B. Lawrence. b/d. — Porzana 
carolina at Flushing, L. I., Dec. 23. 

1680. The Hardy Suipe. By W.D. Pickett. Jb¢d., Feb. 2, p. 24.— 
Gallinago delicata wintering in Wyoming. 

1681. Winter Bird Notes. By X. Y. Z., J. UL. K., and C, Lvs: fare, 
Dees: 

1682. Food of the European Sparrow. By Hoosier. bid. 

1683. Avngfisher in Winter in Massachusetts. By C. B. Tbid., Feb. 
OD 

1684. Powder-down Feathers in Herons. By C. E. B. Jbid., p. 46. 

1685. Canadian Birds. Ibid. Feb. 16, p. 64.—A review of 
Montague Chamberlain’s ‘Catalogue of Canadian Birds.’ 

1686. Winter Kingfishers. By A. B. George. /b¢d. —In Michigan. 

1687. The Food of Rapactous Birds. By Edward Swift. Jbéd., March 
I, p. 104.— With tabulated report of contents of stomachs of fourteen 
species. 

1688. Kingfishers in Winter. By George H. Shelton. /b/d.—In 
Connecticut. 

1689. The Fuod of Rapacious Birds. By M.G. Ellzey,M.D. Ibid., 
March 15, p. 144. — Especially Accéprter velon. 

1690. The Willet (Symphemia semipalmata) Alighting on Trees. By 
John C. Cahoon. /b/d., March 22, p. 165. 

1691. Leédgway’s North American Birds. Ibid., March 29, p. 184. — 
Review of ‘A Manual of North American Birds’ by Robert Ridgway. 


1692. A Little Girl on Sparrows. By Susie J. Allen. bd. — Passer ~ 


domesticus. 

1693. The American Skylark. By R. 1. B. Jbid., p. 185. —- Alauda 
arvensis on Long Island. 

1694. A Blue Heron on Mid-ocean. By Mac. Jbid. 

1695. Votes on the English Sparrow. By Ernest E. Thompson. /d/d., 
April 5, pp. 204-205.— With tabulated report of contents of stomachs” 
examined. 
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1696. An Early Yellow Ratl. By E.H. Austin. Jbdéd., p. 205.—At 
Gaylordsville. Conn., March 24. 

1697. Aquatic Turkeys. By Dupont. J/déd., April 12, p. 223. 

1698. Birds at a Government Post. By Edward Clark. /é¢d.—In 
winter and early spring at David’s Island, New York Harbor. 

1699. The Song Sparrow. By Ernest E. Thompson. Jd/d., April 19, 
p- 244. —Plan for investigating its life history. 

1700, The ‘‘Cranesback.” Ibid., April 26, pp. 268-269.— Chiefly a 
quotation from a letter by J. E. Harting in the ‘London Field,’ giving evi- 
dence of small birds being carried in migration on the backs of Cranes, 
Geese, etc. 

1701. Post-nuptial Migration. By Roxey Newton. Jbid., p. 269. — 
The males of certain species leaving their mates at the beginning of in- 
cubation. 

1702. Bird Notes from Canada. By J. L. [=M.] Lemoine. /béd.— 
Migrants at Quebec. 

1703. Col, Picket?s English Snipe. Ibid. — Gallinago delicata 
wintering in Wyoming. See also antea, No. 1680. 

1704. Are Hawks Destructive of Game. By M. G. Ellzey, M. D. 
lbid., May 3, pp. 288-289.— Some notes on Archibuteo lagopus sancti- 
Johannts. 

1705. Spring Bird Notes. By Eben P. Dorr. J/dzd., p. 289.— At 
Buffalo, N. Y. 

1706. The Bird Hosts. Editorial. Jbéd., May 24, p. 345.—Spring 
migrants about New York City. 

1707. Some Autumn Birds of the St. Mary's Lake Region. By Geo. 
Bird Grinnell. /d¢d., May 24, pp. 348 349; May 31, pp. 368-369. — Anan- 
notated list of 74 species noted during October and November in north- 
ern Montana. 

1708. Familiarity of the Gray Fay. By W.B.Mershon. /db/d., June 
21, p. 432. — Pertsoreus canadensis. 

1709. Fay, Pigeon, Camera. By Ebeemee. Jdid., June 28, p. 452. — 
Perisoreus canadensis and Ectopistes migratorius. 

1710. Grouse in Captivity. By Jay Beebe. Jhid., p. 453. — Bonasa 
umbellus, 

1711. Plumage of the Mallard. ByJ.L. Rooney. bid. 

1712. The Loon in Captivity. By Edward Jack. Jbid., July 12, p. 4gr. 

1713. The Names of Game Birds. Ibid., Vol. XXXI, Aug. 2, 1888, 
p. 24; Aug. 16, p. 65. —Review of Trumbull’s ‘Names and Portraits of 
Birds which Interest Gunners.’ 

1714. Juteresting Bird Notes. By J. L. Davison. Jbid., p. 63. 

1715. The Domestication of Wild Fowl. By Fred. Mather. Jé/d., 
Aug?23, p- 83. 

1716. Shore Birds. By X. Y.Z. Tbid., p. 85. — At Ipswich, Mass., 
in August. 

1717. The Pileated Woodpecker. By Coahoma [=F. G. Dabney]. 
Lbid., Sept. 6, p. 122. 

1718. Golden Plover. By F. Jbid., Sept. 13, p. 145. — Large flights 
on Long Island. 
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1719. The Foot of the Wood Duck. By Fred. Mather. Jdzd., Oct. 4, 
p- 205. — Climbing powers of the young. 

1720. A Captive Grouse. By J. B. Battelle. Jdéd., Oct. 25, p. 264. — 
Bonasa umbellus. 

1721. Economic Ornithology. Ibid., Nov. t, p. 284. — Review of ‘Re-~ 
port of the Ornithologist and Mammalogist [of the Department of Agri- 
culture] for 1887.’ 

1722. A Ruffed Grouse in Town. By Henry J. Thayer. Jdzd., p. 285. 
— In Cambridge, Mass. 

1723. Fadlure of the Woodcock Flight. By E.H. Lathrop. Jé/d., p. 
286. — See also Nos. 1725 and 1727. 

1724. Gauein Town. By von W., J: G.-L., J. L. Davison, Blue 
Ridge, E. T. Johnson and Hub. Jbd/d., Nov. 15, p. 323; Dec. 13, p. 408; 
Dec. 20, p. 435-—-Bonasa umbellus, Colinus virginianus and Philohela 
minor. 

1725. The Woodcock Flight. By E. H. Lathrop. Jb/d., p. 326. 

1726. Votes from Missouri. By J.B. Jbid., Nov. 22, p- 343. 

1727. The Woodcock Supply. By N. A. Plummer, Notliks, A. B. C., 
Alfred; Ac iraser,, Wihitt:, Sandpiper, He BN Cy Be ef als Lbzd.4 p. 
245/31 Nova 203, ‘p. 36715; Dec..135 p.4in; Decs 27, pisAse: 

1728. The Annual Meeting of the A. O. U. Tbid., Nov. 29, p. 363. 

1729. Destruction tn Migration. By Ruthven Deane. /d/d., Dec. 6. 
p. 385. — Near Chicago and Racine in May, 1888. 

1730. Turkey Buzzards and Cowbirds. By Coahoma [=F.G. Dabney ]. 
Wbid.,, Dec. 13,1p. 407 - . 

1731. Range of the Wild Turkey. By Charles F. Batchelder. /d/d. 

1732. Votes on New Mexican Shrikes. By R. W. Shufeldt. Zd/d. 
Lantus borealis and L. l. excubitorides. 

1733. Chestnut Ruffed Grouse. By F. W. Jbid., p. 408. — Individual 
variation in Boxasa umbellus. 

1734. Owland Man. By C. H. Ames. J/b/d., Dec. 20, p. 435.—A 
man attacked by a large Owl. 

1735. esting of Leach’s Petrel. By F. H. Carpenter. Jdid., p. 436. 

1736. Massachusetts Killdeer Plover. By Wub. Jbid., p. 437- 

1737. AnTnteresting Hybrid. Tbid., Dec. 27, p. 455.—From the ‘Even- 
ing Mercury,’ St. Johns, N. F. A supposed hybrid between the Black- 
cock and the Ptarmigan. 

1738. Grasshoppers and Hawks. By Dr. C. Hart Merriam. Jbéd., pp. 
455-456. —Great numbers of grasshoppers caught by Hawks, especially 
Buteo swatnsont. 

1739. Mississippi Valley Bird Migration. Tbid., Jan. 3, 1889, p. 47 
— Review of Bulletin No. 2 of the Division of Economic Ornitholog 
Department of Agriculture. 

1740. SFacksuipe in Fanuery. By G.C.P. Jbiéd., Jan. 17, p. §15.— 
Gallinago delicata (3) at Granville, Ohio. 

1741. Shore Birds of Central New York. By Morris M. Green. * 
TIbid., Vol. XXXII, Jan. 31, 1889, p. 22. — 34 species recorded. 
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1742. Pennsylvania Birds. TJbid., p. 22. — Review of B. H. Warren’s 
‘Report on the Birds of Pennsylvania.’ 

1743. Want of Foresight. By A..H.G. Jbéd.— On the absence of 
various winter birds at Scarborough, N. Y. 

1744. Golden winged Woodpecker tn Mussachusetts. By Herinit. 
Tbid., Feb. 14, p. 63. — Food in winter. 

1745. Winter Woodpeckers of Michigan. By E. L. Moseley. Jbdid. 

1746. Habits of the Flicker. By C. W. Chamberlain. Jéd¢d., Feb. 
28; p- 107- 

1747. The Fekyl Island Pheasants. Editorial. Jbéd., March 7, p. 
129. — Propagation of Pheasants at Jekyl Island, Georgia. See also pp. 
169 and 355, and Vol. XXXIII, Aug. 22, 1889, p. 81. 

1748. Midwinter Bird Notes. By Shoshone. J/béd., March 7, p. 131. 
— Notes on migration at Kearney, Neb. 

1749. Hummingbird on the Ground. By Chas H. Eldon. J/d¢d. — 
Trochtlus colubres alighting on the ground. 

1750. Crows and Poison Ivy. By W.B. Barrows. Jbéd., March 14, p. 
I51.— Scattering the seed. 

1751. Ways of the Woodpecker, By Fannie Heatherington. Jédzd. 

1752. Woodcock Breeding in North Carolina. Tbid.— From the 
‘Wilmington (N. C.) Daily Star.’ 

1753. Five Days a Savage. By Edward Howe Forbush. J/éd/d., March 
21, p- 1715 March 28, p. 191; April 4, p. 211; May 2, pp. 294-295; ‘May 
9, Pp- 314-315. — Notes on various birds in the Gulf of Georgia, B. C. 

1754. A Grouse Trajectory. ByJay Beebe. Jbid., April 4, p. 212. — 
Flight of a Ruffed Grouse. 

1755. Bird Notes from Muryland. By M. G. Ellzey, M.D. Jbéd. — 
In winter and early spring. 

1756. Honkings from the Platte. By Shoshone. /é¢¢d.— On migra- 
tion of Geese and a few other birds in Nebraska. 

1757. The Migration of the Ducks. By Shoshone. J/d¢d., April 18, p. 
256. — Interesting notes on Ducks and Geese in Nebraska. 

1758. Questions about Chimney Swifts. By W. E. Saunders. Jbd., 
May 2, p- 295. — Migration. 

1759. Migrations on the Plains. By Shoshone. /béd. — Chiefly water 
birds about Kearney, Neb. 

1760. Range of the Wild Turkey. By Sullivan Cook. ddd. 

1761. Whistling Swan in Niagara County, N. Y. By J. L. Davison. 
Tbid. 

1762. Nests of the Great Horned Owl. By O. B.H. Jbid., May 9, 
Pages: 

1763. Domesticated Wild Geese. By J. L. Davison. Jhtd.— Branta 
canadensis. 

1764. A Captive Robin. By Robt. B. Lawrence. Jdzd., p. 316. 

1765. Florida Birds of Plume. Editorial. bid. 

1766. Brant in Michigan. By Robert B. Lawrence. /b¢d. — Branta 
bernicla. 
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1767. Spring in New Brunswick. By Edward Jack. Jdid.; p. 317.— 
Branta canadensis. 

1768. British Columbia Notes. By Stanstead. J/bid., May 23, p. 
355. — Dendragapus obscurus fultginosus. 

1769. Massachusetts Bird Notes. By F.C. Browne. hid. — Species 
noted near Framingham, May 12. 

1770. Brant Shooting at Cape Cod. By W. Hapgood. Jdbid., May 
30, p. 377- — Branta bernicla. 

1771. Nesting Habits of Hawks. By Walter C. Wood. /bid., June 
13, p. 420. — Especially Buteo lineatus. 

1772. Spring Notes on Migratory Birds. By Robert Ridgway. bid. 
— At Laurel, Md. 

1773. Chimney Swallows. By J. S.C. bid. — Migrations. 

1774. LRuffed Grouse'’s Nest with Fifteen Eggs. ILbid., p. 421.— From 
the ‘Worcester [Mass.] Spy.’ 

1775. Long Island Birds. By Wm. Dutcher. /béd., June 20, p. 444. 
— A request for information. 

1776. To Pennsylvania Ornithologists. By B. H. Warren. Jbzd., 
p- 445. — A request for information. 

1777. The Contradictory Crow. Editorial. J/d¢d., June 27, p. 465. — 
Notice of investigations by the Department of Agriculture as to the 
Crow’s beneficial and injurious qualities. 

1778. Economic Ornithology. Editorial. J/db/d., July 4, p. 489.— 
Notice,of the annual report of the Department of Agriculture. 

1779. North American Birds. Editorial. /béd.— Notice of H. 
Nehrling’s ‘North American Birds.’ 

1780. Range of the Turkey Buzzard. By J. A. Loring. Jbid., p. 490. 
— At Owego, N. Y. 

1781. The Woodcock’s Whistle. By H. B. N. Jbéd., July 11, p. 510. 

1782. Outdoor Notes from Louisiana. By H. P. U[fford]. /déd., July 
18, p. 528.—Ardea cerulea. 

1783. The Sparrow Pest. By Jacobstaff. /béd.—Passer domesticus. 

1784. Ruffed Grouse Eggs. By John Williams. /b¢d.—Notes on num- 
ber of eggs and period of incubation of Bonasa umbellus and Colinus vir- 
Lintanus. 

1785. A Study of Woodcock. By Paul Pastnor. Jdéd., pp. 528-529. 

1786. Can the Nuisance be Abated? Editorial. /béd., Vol. XXXIIT, 
July 25, 1889, p. 1.—Passer domesticus. 

1787. Ways of the Woodcock. Editorial. /d¢d., Aug. 1, p. 21.—Inter- 
esting observations about feeding habits and notes. 

1788. The Woodcock and the Worm. By E. B. and William Brewster. 
Ibid., p. 24.—Mr. Brewster’s article is an important contribution to our 
knowledge of the Woodcock’s habits. 

1789. A Hard Time of It. By A. H. G. Jbid., Aug. 8, p. 43-—An 
item about Zurdus mustelinus. 

1790. Notes on the Woodcock. By Canonicus. /d7d., pp. 44-45- 

1791. The Woodcock’s Whistle. By Robert T. Morris. Ibid., Aug. 


15, p- 65. 
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1792. The Loon’s Flight. By Caryl D. Haskins. Jbdd. 

1793. [Zhe Woodcock and the worm.] Editorial. /b¢d., Aug. 22> 
p- 81. 

1794. The Woodcock's Whistle. By William Brewster and W.  /d¢d., 
p: 83. 

1795. Bird Notes from Missouri. By Jasper Blines. /6¢d.— Mention 
of Mimus polyglottos, Harporhynchus rufus and Galeoscoptes carolinensis. 

1796. The Plumed Quail of Arizona. By T. W.B. Jbid., pp. 84-85. 
—Callipepla gambeli (?). 

1797- Grouse Reared in Confinement. Editorial. Jdéd., p. 85.—Bon- 
asa umbellus togata. 

1798. The Woodcock’s Whistle. By H.B.N. Jb¢d., Aug. 29, p. 104. 

1799. The Grouse of Utah. By Geo. H. Wyman. Jdid. 

1800. The Woodcock’s Whistle. By H. B. Soule and F. W. Jéid., 
sept. 5, p: 123- 

1So1. Quail in Dixie. By Geo. H. Wyman. /déd.—In Utah. 

1802. Range of the Wild Turkey. By Chas. Hallock. /dbéd., p. 124. 

1803. Wild Pigeons. By Geo. A. Boardman. /béd.—Near Calais, 
Maine. 

1804. The Whistle of the Woodcock. By C[harles] H[inkle] and Can- 
onicus. J/d/d., Sept. 12, p. 143- 

1805. Birds of Niagara County, N. Y. By J. L. Davison. Jbid., 
Sept. 19, p. 164; Sept. 26, p. 183; Nov. 7, p. 303.—-190 species are given, 
with brief annotations. 

1806. Massachusetts Wild Turkeys. By A.C. Sikes. Jbhéd., Sept. 19, 
p- 167. 

1807. Mockingbirds in Massachusetts. By E.H. Lathrop. /édzd., Oct. 
3, p- 202. 

1808. Michigan Wild Turkeys. By S.C. Tbid., p. 205. 

180g. Birds of Plume. Ibid., Oct. 10, p. 224.—From the ‘Mobile Reg- 
ister.’ ‘‘10.000 Terns and other birds of plume” shipped to New York. 

1810. Hawk Migration. By R.G.M. Jbdid.. p. 225. 

ir. Wild Pigeon in Massachusetts. By C. E. I. Jbid., Oct. 17, 
Pr 243: 

1812. The Woodcock’s Whistle. By Marstrand. /b¢d.—Scolopax rus- 
ticola. 

1813. The Wild Pigeon. Editorial. Jbéd., Oct. 24, p. 261.—Notes 
the occurence of ‘‘many” in Prince George’s County, Md. 

1814. ‘Jz a Garden.” By Coahoma [=F. G. Dabney]. /béd., p. 265.— 
A fight between two Trochilus colubris. 

1815. The Wiles of a Mother Teal. By Rex. Lbid.—Anas discors. 

1816. Waders in Sandusky Bay. By Dr. E. Sterling. béd.—Liémosa 
fedva, Macrorhamphus griseus, Micropalama himantopus. 

1817. Mew England Grouse. By Special. Jbéd., p. 267.—Bonasa 
umbellus and B. u. togata. 

1818. Out-of-door Papers. From My Window. By Fannie Pearson 
Hardy. Jbd., Oct. 31, p. 283.—Notes on several species in [North- 
hampton (?) ] Mass. 
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1819. Food of California Birds. By Walter E. Bryant, Charles A. 
Keeler, Harry R. Taylor. /é¢d.—A request for material and observations 
bearing on the subject. 

1820. Wild Pigeon tn Massachusetts. By H.J. Thayer. /bid., p. 288. 
—A pair said to have nested in Plymouth, Mass., in 18S9 

1821. Woodcock in Town. By S.E., Duplex, and H.J.G. /6#d., 
Nov. 7, p: 302; Nov. 14, p. 324. 

1822. A Tame Wild Duck. By H.C. Newell. Jb/d., Nov. 7, p. 303. 
—Anas obscura. 

1823. Migration of Ducks. By J. W.C. lbid.—Ordemia deglandé in 
Buzzard’s Bay and Vineyard Sound. 

1824. Out-of-door Papers. A Question of Taste. By Fannie Pearson 
Hardy. Jb¢d., Nov. 14, p. 323. — On food habits of Sphyrapicus varius, 
Merula migratoria, Carpodacus purpureus and Pinicola enucleator. 1V8 
. 1825. Wild Turkeys in New England. ByC.H.Ames. Jd¢d., p. 325. 

1826. Annual Congress of the A. O. U. TIbid., Nov. 21, pp. 343-344. 
—A detailed narrative of the seventh congress of the Union. 

1827. A Tumed Ruffed Grouse. By E. M. Stillwell. J/bzd., p. 344. 

1828. Wild Turkeys tn New England. By Milton P. Peirce. Jbéd., 
p- 346. — Reports of their occurrence about Mt. Tom and Mt. Holyoke in 
Massachusetts thirty years ago. 

1829. Bears, Birdsand Fishes. By YT. H. Blean?]. Jdzd., p. 348. 

1830. Gunning down by the Sea. By James M. Scovel. J/bdéd., Nov. 
28, pp. 362-363. — Contains some notes on nesting of Pandion haliactus 
carolinensis. 3 

1831. Out-of-door Papers. Winter Fishing. By Fannie Pearson 
Hardy. Jbid., p. 363. — Notes on a few winter birds in Maine, especially 
Parus atricapillus. ; 

1832. Game in Town. ByC.G., Milton P. Peirce and Medicus. /d/d., 
p- 364.— Notes on Bonasa umbellus, Colinus virgintanus, and Melan- 
erpes erythrocephalus. 

1833. 2are Birds in Ehode Island. By Newton Dexter. /b¢/d. — 
Grus canadensis and Jonornts martinica. 

1834. Ruffed Grouse Plumage. By G. W.Z. bid. 

1835. The Snowy Owl in New Fersey in November, 1889. By L. S. 
Foster. bcd. 

1836. Snowy Owl in Pennsylvania. By W.K.P. bid. 

1837. Notes on the Snowy Owl. By Osceola. /béd., Dec. 5, p. 384. 

1838. Swowy Owls tn Maine. By W.D.U. bid. 

1839. Weight of Grouse. By Rudolph von Ohl. /ééd., Dec. 12, p. 402, ; 
— Bonasa umbellus and Colinus virginianus. 

1840. Snowy Owl tn Massachusetts. By C. W. C[hamberlain 7]. Ibid., 
Pp. 405. 

1841. Snowy Owl in Connecticut. By John H. Sage. J/béd. 

1842. Grouse Notes. By Jay Beebe. J/bzd., Dec. 19, p. 422. — Bonasa 
umbellus. ‘ 

1843. A December Robin’s Nest. By A. C. Kirkpatrick. /d¢d. 

1844. Weight of Grouse. By Robert T. Morris,M. D. Jd¢d., p. 433. 
— Bonasa umbellus. 
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1845. A Tame Snife. By Wm. Schott. J/b¢d., Dec. 26, p. 449. — 
Arenarta interpres. 

1846. The Snowy Owl. By L. S. Foster, C. P. Hubbard, and H. Jd/d. 

1847. Great Gray Owl in New York. By O. Stewart Bamber, M.D. 
Ibid. 

1848. Wetght of Grouse. By Noltiks. /b/d., Jan. 2, 1890, p. 467. — 
Bonasa umbellus. 

1849. A Wild Pigeon Flight. By Keouk. bid. 

1850. The Ways of the Woodcock. By T. M. Aldrich. J/d7d., pp. 468- 
469. — An article of great interest. 

1851. Zhe Chinese Pheasants. By]. F.L. Jbid., p. 471. 

1852. Hawks that Kill Hens. By M. G. Ellzey, M.D. Jd/d., Jan. 9, 
p. 497- — Contains notes on Buteo latissimus, B. borealis, Archibuteo lago- 
pus sancti-johannis, Circus hudsontus, and Colinus virginianus. 

1853. Snowy Heron on Lake Ontario. By E. E. Chapman. Jd7d. & 

1854. Cape Cod Quail. By J.C. C[ahoon]. Jdzd., p. 498. 

1855. Lhe Snowy Owl. By Shoshone and S. C. Clarke. Jd¢d., Jan. 
16, p- S¥I- , 

1856. £1 Carpintero. By Arefar. Jbid., p. 512. — Melanerfes formi- 
ctvorus batrd?. 


1857. An Albino Hairy Woodpecker. Ibid. matte 


1858. Game Birds of the Plains. By Shoshone. J/d/d., pp. 513-514. — 
Includes a list of ‘game birds’ near-Kearney, Nebraska, chiefly Waders 
and Ducks. ; 

1859. Weight of Grouse. By Sus. Q. Hannah. Jdéd., p. 515. 

1860. Out-of-door Papers. I1X.—Largely Personal. By Fannie Pear- 
son Hardy. Jd¢d., Vol. XXXIV, Jan. 23, 1890, p. 4. — Contains notes on 
Bubo virginianus and Nyctala acadica. : 

1861. Grouse tn Confinement. By G. Jaye and W.D.L. bid. 

iso2nonowy Owls. By Lar. C. and J: ¥. €.  Zbrd.,jjan. 30, p. 23. 

1863. Food of Quail. By C.T. Jbid., p. 27.—Seeds of skunk cab- 
bage. 

1864. Wingless Birds of New Zealand. By Edward Wakefield. b7d., 
Feb. 6, p. 44. 

1865. Evening Grosbeak in New England. By William Brewster. 
Tbid., pp. 44-45. 

1866. Evening Grosbeak in Central Ontario. ByJohn Ewart. Jdb/d., 
Pat aioe 

1867. The Snowy Owl. By A. H.P. JLbid. 

1868. Motes on Pennsylvania Birds. By B. H. Warren. J/drd., Feb. 
13, p- 64. — Pinicola enucleator, Plectrophenax nivalis, Calcarius luppon- 
icus. 

13869. Evening Grosbeak in New York. By A. K. Fisher and J. Alden 
Loring. J/db¢d., pp. 64-65. 

1870. Evening Grosbeak in Western New York. By J. L Davison. 
Ibid., p. 65. 

1871. Lhe First Wild Geese of the Season. By J. L. Davison. TJbid. 
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1872. Weight of Grouse. By W. V. B. Lbid., p. 66.— Bonusa um- 
bellus. 

1873. The Birds Drinking Fountain. By W. V. . Tbid., Feb. 20, 
p- 82. — Woodpeckers and other birds drinking sap from a birch tree. 

1874. Bob White in Town. By F. W. T. TLbid. 

1875. Zhe Wily Grouse. By Dorp. Jbdid., p. 84.— Bonasa umbellus. 

1876. The Evening Grosbeak. By J. W. Gee, M.D., Albert Hall, 
Chippewa, Korax, William Brewster, and Ernest D. Wintle. /d¢d., Feb. 
27, pp. 103 104. — Contains also a few notes on other species. 

1877. Cliff Swallow Nesting in December. By H. D. Moore, M.D. 
Lbid., p. 104. 

1878. Food of the Golden-eyed Duck. Ibid. 

1879. Motes on the Woodcock. By T.M. Aldrich. Jbéd., March 6, p. 


123. 

1580. venting Grosbeak in Pennsylvania. By B. H. Warren, M. D. 
Ibid. 

1881. Jeobins and Olives. By Arefar. Jb¢d., March 13, p. 142. 

1882. Quail in Packs. By Edmund Orgill. Jd/d., p. 143. — Colinus 
virgintanus. 

1883. Votes of the Birds. By Y. A. S., F. E. W., W. F. Dittrich, and 
J. L. K. /é¢d.—Early spring birds in New York, Pennsylvania, and 
Virginia. 

1884. Evening Grosbeaks in Ontario. By Ernest E. Thompson. /ézd. 

1885. The Evening Grosbeak. Ibid. — At Saginaw, Mich. 

1886. Illinois Birds. Tbid., March 20, p. 167. — Review of Ridgway’s 
‘Ornithology of Illinois.’ 

1887. Evening Grosbeak in Massachusetts. By E. H. Forbush. Jéd/d. 

1888. Arkansas Wild Turkeys. By Geombeck. Jbid., p. 169. 

1889. [Haunts of Gallinago delicata.| Editorial. J/é¢d., March 27, 
p- 185. 

1890. [Birds in New York City in a snowstorm.| Editorial. b/d. 

1891. venting Gyosbeaks tn Connecticut. By John H. Sage. Jdid., 
p- 187. 

1892. Early Migrants. By S. bid. — Branta canadensis. 

1893. A Wenter Trip to Montauk. By William Dutcher. Jd¢d., April 
3, pp. 206-207. 

1894. Courage ofa Grouse. By Dorp. TJbid., p. 208. 

1895. California’s Hard Winter. By Arefar. J/b¢d., April 10, p. 227. 
— Notes on several winter birds at Auburn, Cala. 

1896. Ways of the Woodcock. By G.C.J. JTbid., p. 228. 

1897. [Spring migrants.| By von W. Jbid.— A ‘wave’ of Merula 
migratoria and Szalia sialis. 

1898. Birds of Gull Island, N. Y. By Wm. Dutcher. J/é/d., April 
17, pp. 246-247; April 24, p. 267. 

1899. Evening Grosbeak near Troy, N. Y. By John A. Sampson. 
Ibid., April 17, p. 247. 


a — 
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1900. Ax Early Bird. By C. T. Richardson. Jb7d., April 24, p. 267. 
— Ardea herodias. 

1901. From Eastern Massachusetts. By M. A. Frazar. Jbdzd., p. 268. 
— Notes on occurrence of various species chiefly in eastern Massachusetts. 

1902. A Well-bearded Turkey. By T.J.S. Jbid., p. 269. — Turkeys 
with more than one ‘beard.’ 

1903. Accidents to Home Builders. By J. H.D., J. A. Loring], and 
G. O. Shields. /bzd., May 1, p. 287.— Birds killed by getting en- 
tangled in strings used in nest-building. 

1904. The Voices of Spring. By J. M. Lemoine. /é/d.— Early 
migrants at Quebec. 

1905. He Does Eat Worms. By Seymour Van Santvoord. Jbéd. — 
Philohela minor. 

1906. Zhe Woodcock’s Song. By D. TJbid. 

1907. European Widgeon. Ibid.—See also under same caption, zhid., 
May &, p. 308. 

1908, Pelicans tnIowa, By A. S.J. Jbéd., p. 291. 

1909. Foreign Game for America. By W. W. Thomas, Jr. 7b/d., 
May 8, p. 307. —A report to the Department of State recommending the 
introduction of Tetrao urogallus and Tetrao tetrix into the United States. 

1910. Evening Grosbeak in Pennsylvania. By F. F. Castlebury. Jd¢d. 

1gtt. Birds from Deep Water. By Dr. E. S[terling?] Jdzd., p. 308. 

1912, Zen Cents Well Invested. By A Steady Reader. Jbéd. —A 
tamed Robin, 

1913. A Large Set of Crow’s Eggs. By A.C. Kempton. Jbid., May 
isn Joh ever 

1914. A Curious Grouse Drumming. By Dorp. Jbid., May 22, p. 347. 

1915. The Albatross at Home. By Edward Wakefield. Jé/d., p. 348. 

1916. Golden Plover. By E.E. F. Jbid., p. 349.— Spring migration 
in Iowa. 

1917. Evening Grosbeak in New Hampshire. By W. W. Colburn, 
Lbid. 

1918. King Duck on the Great Lakes. By Dr. E. Sterling. Jd¢d., p. 
350. — Somateria spectabilis and other Ducks caught in gill nets in deep 
water. 

1919. Canada Grouse in Captivity. By Watson L. Bishop. Jé7d., 
May 29, p. 367. 

1920. A Loon ina Cornfield. By Cashie. Jbrd., p. 369. 

1921. Captive Canada Fays. By Shelley W. Denton. /é/d., June 5, 
p- 389. 

1922. Large Sets of Hogs. By H. Casper. Jbdid. 

1923. Killed in Migration. By Dr. E. Sterling. J/b¢d. — Various 
speéies at Cleveland, Ohio, May 24. 

1924. Unusual Nesting Place of Funco. By A.C. Kempton. J/éb7d. — 
— Funco hyemalis. 

1925. Zhe Black Partridge. By J. J. Meyrick. Jb¢d.— Francolinus 
vulgaris. 
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1926. Woodcockand Snipe tn the Middle West. By Prof. R. A. Yurtle. 
Tbid., June 12, pp. 407-408. 

1927. Hints and Points on Ducks. By Henry Kleinman. Jé/d., p. 
409; June Ig, pp. 431-432. — The writer’s experience as a Duck-shooter, 
near Chicago. 

1928. Fox Sparrow in Nova Scotia. By A. C. Kempton. Jdrd., p. 
412. — Description of a nest and eggs. 

1929. Flight of the Ruffed Grouse. By Dorp. Jdzd., June 19, p. 433. 

1930. Quazl Invading Domestic Fowls’ Nests. Ibid., July 3, p. 470.— 
From the ‘Ashtabula Sentinel.’ 

1931. Woodcock ina Tree. By W.H.F. Jbid., July to, p. 491. 

1932. Life with the Old Hudson’s Bay Co. By George T. Farmer, 
Jbid., Jaly 17, pp. 512-513. — A few notes, especially on Ducks and Geese. 
—-C. F. B. 


Publications Received.— Berlepsch, Hans v., and Paul Leverkiihn. 
Studien iiber einige siidamerikanische Végel nebst Beschreibungen neuer 
Arten. (Ornis, 18go.) 

Biittikofer, J. Zodlogical Researches in Liberia. On a Series of Birds 
collected by Mr. A. T. Demery in the District of Grand Cape Mount. 
(Notes Leyden Mus., XII, pp. 197-206.) 

Coues, Elliott. Handbook of Field and General Ornithology: A Man- 
ual of the Structure and Classification of Birds, with Instructions for Col- 
lecting and Preserving Specimens. London, MacMillan and Co., 1890, 
8vo. pp. 343. 

Dury, Charles. Notes on Ohio Birds. (Journ. Cincin. Soc. Nat. Hist., 
July, 18g.) 

Feilden, H. W. The Deserted Domicile of the Diablotin in Dominica. 
(Trans. Norfolk and Norwich Nat. Hist. Soc., Vol. V, pp. 24-39.) 

Giglioli, Enrico Hillyer. Primo Resoconto dei risultati della inchiesta 
Ornitologica in Italia. Pt. Seconda. Avifaune Locali. S8vo. pp. 698 
Firenze, 18go. 

Hancock, Joseph L. Anomalies in the Limbs of Aves. (N. Am. Prac- 
titioner, Sept. 18go. 

Lucas, Frederic A. Catalogue of Skeletons of Birds collected at the 
Abrolhos Islands, Brazil, the Straits of Magellan, and the Gallapagos 
Islands, in 1887-88. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus., XIII, pp. 127-130.) 

Maynard, C. J. Das Briillen der amerikanischen Rohrdommel (Bofau- 
rus lentiginosus Steph.). (Ornith. Monatsschrift des Deutschen Vereins z. 
Schutze der Vogelwelt, XV, No. 9, pp. 242-254.) 

Nehrling H. (1) North American Birds, Part 3. (2) Die Nord-Ameri- 
kanische Vogelwelt, 8 Heft, 18go. 

Ramsey, E. P. (1) Catalogue of the Australian Birds in the Australian 
Museum at Sidney, N.S. W. Part II. Striges. (2) Supplement to the 
Catalogue of the Aystralian Accipitres, or Diurnal Birds of Prey, in the 
Collection of the Australian Museum at Sidney, N.S. W. } 

Reichenow, Ant. Bericht iiber die Leistung in der Naturgeschichte der 
Vogle wiihrend des Jahres 1857. (Arch. fiir Naturgesch, 1888, pp. 91-156.) 
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Ridgway, Robert. Further Notes on the Genus X7zphocolaptes of Les- 
son. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XIII, 1890, pp. 47-48.) 

Shallow. Herman. Neue Beitrage zur Vogelfauna von Brandenburg. 
(Journ. fiir Orn., Jan. 1890.) 

Shufeldt, R. W. Contributions to the Comparative Osteology of Arctic 
and Sub-Arctic Water Birds. Part VII. (Journ. Anat. & Phys. XXIV, 
1890. ) 

Smith, H. M. On the Disappearance of the Dickcissel (SAzza amerc- 
cana) from the District of Columbia. (Proc. U. S. Nat. Mus. XIII, pp. 
Mtge Lig.) 

Stone, Witmer. Birds collected in Yucatan and Southern Mexico, on 
the Expedition from the Academy of Natural Sciences of Philadelphia, 
Feb.-May, 1890. (Proc. Acad. Nat. Sci., Phila. 1890, pp. 201-218.) 

Torrey, Bradford. Das Briillen der amerikanischen Rohrdommel 
(Botaurus lentiginosus Steph.). (Orn. Monatsschrift Deutsch. Ver. z. 
Schutze d. Vogelwelt, XV, 1890, pp. 62-73. Transl. from ‘The Auk,’ VI, 
Jan. 1889. 

Townsend, Charles H. Birds from the Coasts of Western North 
America and adjoining Islands, collected in 1888-89, with descriptions of 
New Species. (Proc. U.S. Nat. Mus., XIII, pp. 131-142.) 

American Field, XXXIII, Nos. 25, 26, XXXIV, Nos. 1-10. 

American Fish and Game Warden and Sportsman’s Journal, Vol. I, 
No. 2, Sept., 1890. 

American Journ. Sci., July-Sept., 18go. 

American Naturalist, Dec., 1889, June, July, August, 18go. 

Canadian Record of Science, IV, No. 3, July, 18go. 

Forest and Stream, XXXIV, Nos. 22-26, XXXV, Nos. 1-7, 1890. 

Journal Cincinnati Soc. Nat. Hist., XIII, No. 2, July, 1890. 

Natural History Observer, I, Nos. 7-9, 1890. 

Naturalist, Month. Journ. Nat. Hist. for North of England, Nos. 180- 
182, 1890. 

Ornithologisches Jahrbuch, I, Heft. 5-8, 1890. 

Ornithologist and Odlogist, XV, June-August, 18go. 

Ornithologists’ and Odlogists’ Semi-Annual, II, No. 2, July, 18go. 

Ottawa Naturalist, IV, July, August, Sept., 1Sgo. 

Proceedings U. 5. Nat. Mus., XII, pp. 497-686. XIII, pp, 1-130. 

Proceedings and Transactions of the Nat. Hist. Soc. Glasgow, III (new 
series). pts. 1-2. 

West American Scientist, VII, Aug. 1Sgo. 

Zoe, A Biological Journal, I, July, August, 1890. 

ZoOlogist, July-Sept., 1890. 
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GENERAL NOTES. 


The Little Black Rail (Porzana jamaicensis) at Key West, Florida. — 
Mr. John W. Atkins secured on March 11, 1890, an adult male of this 
species which he kindly gave to me. The bird in question was caught on 
one of the principal and most frequented wharves of the water front of the 
city. It was evidently migrating, and had but just arrived at the point in 
question ina very fatigued condition, and was observed by a passer by, 
trying tohide among some loosely piled brick. This person secured it 
easily and brought it to Mr. Atkins alive. So far as Iam aware this is 
the first absolute record of the occurrence of this species on the Island of 
Key West.—W. E. D. Scott, Mew York City. 


The Dowitcher at Ottawa.—On May g, 1890, I shot a female Macro- 
rhamphus griseus feeding ina moist meadow within a mile of this city. 
It is now in my collection.—GrEo. R. WHITE, Oftawa, Ontario. 


The American Barn Owl near Troy, New York. — In my collection is a 
specimen of Strzx pratincola in rather dark plumage, lately received from 
Mr. A. E. Weinbender of West Troy, who informed me that he shot the 
Owl November 1g, 1888, in a clump of poplar trees, where it had just been 
mobbed by Crows, on Weinbender’s Hill, about one mile west of the Hud- 
son River at Troy, N. Y.—AuSTIN F. Park, Troy, NV. IY. 


Strix pratincola in Western New York. — On July 5, 1890, a live Barn 
Owl was captured in Buffalo in the warehouse of a large tannery close to 
the New York Central R. R. Station. The bird had probably entered the 
building during the preceding night through an open window, and fail- 
ing to find the same means of exit was captured in the morning. It was 
a fine full-plumed male. It was kept by its captor for a number of days 
before it came into my possession. It is interesting to note that the few 
days preceding the bird’s capture were very hot, and that the nights were 
also warm. I know of only one previous record of the capture of this 
Owl in Erie County, and of but few elsewhere in this region.—W. H. 
BERGTOLD, M. D., Buffalo. 


A Correction.—In the current volume of ‘The Auk,’ page g1, Dr. R. W. 
Shufeldt records the capture of the Hawk Owl near Washington, D. C. 
The undersigned called at the studio of Mr. F. S. Webster to see the spec- 
imen, and found it to be a Short-eared Owl (Aso acc¢pitrinus) instead of 
the above named species.—A. K. FISHER, Washington, D. C. 


Breeding of the Pileated Woodpecker in Worcester County, Massachu- 
setts :—In a recent paper* I noticed the fact that a few Pileated Wood- 


* Notes on the Birds of Winchendon, Worcester Co., Mass. ‘The Auk,’ Vol. V 
No. 4, Oct. 1888, pp. 386-393. 
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peckers still linger in the northern part of Worcester County, Mass., and 
that a brood of young was seen there in the summer of 1887. Any doubt 
that may have existed as to whether these birds really breed in this region 
is now dispelled, for Mr. C. E. Bailey has sent me a set of four eggs which 
he took at Winchendon, May 17, 1890. The nest was about forty feet 
above the ground in a dead hemlock fully three feet through at the base 
and over seventy feet in height. Some photographs taken for me under 
Mr. Bailey’s direction show that the tree stood in an opening surrounded 
by a dense forest of spruces. One of the Woodpeckers, sufficiently large 
and distinct to be easily identified with the aid of a magnifying glass, 
appears clinging to the trunk a few feet from the entrance to its nest. 
This opening, according to Mr. Bailey’s description, was of sufficient size 
to admit the hand and arm, so that no preliminary cutting was necessary 
in order to reach the eggs. 

When the nest was first discovered both birds were in it together, but 
on the following day when the eggs were taken the male was away, and 
did not appear until his home was invaded. He watched the movements 
of the enemy from a safe distance, relieving his mind, meanwhile, by 
‘talking a good deal.” The female parent, on the contrary, showed 
marked devotion to her eggs. After being again and again driven from 
the nest by violent pounding at the base of the tree, she would quickly 
return; and even after the eggs were removed she entered the nest and 
remained within for some time, peeping out every now and then as if seek- 
ing some trace of her lost treasures. 

After the nest was robbed, the pair disappeared for a few days, but 
returned about July 1, and a week or so later (I have been unable to obtain 
the exact date and particulars) Mr. Bailey took a second set of four eggs 
from the same hole. 

In the eggs of the first set incubation had progressed several days, 
showing that probably the full number had been laid. They measured 
respectively: 1.34 X 1.00, 1.28 X 1.00, 1.27 X 1.00, and 1.22 X .g7 inch. 
In shape they are full, somewhat elliptical ovate. Save that they are 
larger and have an even higher polish, they closely resemble the eggs of 
Colaptes, showing the same conspicuous pits or pores. —WILLIAM BREW- 
STER, Cambridge, Mass. 


Melanerpes aurifrons in Young Co., Texas, in 1878.—In ‘The Auk’ for 
July, 1889 (Vol. VI, p. 238) Mr. E. M. Hasbrouck notes the northern 
limit of range of Melanerfes aurifrons. It would appear from the fol- 
lowing extract from ‘Science News’ of Sept. 13, 1879, that the range of 
the species was considerably farther north than Eastland County in 1878. 

‘*T have had an opportunity of noting the eastern and northern limit of 
the-Yellow-faced Woodpecker of Texas and have found it to range consid- 
erably further north than I expected. This species first attracted my at- 
tention between Austin and San Antonio,in Comal County, and about 
two hundred miles from the Rio Grande. West of San Antonio it became 
more plentiful and seemed to be inspecting the cedar telegraph poles, with 
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a view to nest-building. Those poles being longer and larger than the 
mesquite timber, which abounds along the road from San Antonio to Cas- 
troville in Medina County, seem to offer better facilities for nesting than 
the small short trunks of the mesquite. From Medina County we traced the 
species northeasterly to the Colorado River,in San Daba County,about one 
hundred and fifty miles. From this point to Gainesville, Texas, some two 
hundred miles northeast, we did not encounter the species, and there seems 
to be a narrow belt of neutral land between the eastern range of the Yel- 
low-faced Woodpecker and the western limit of its near relative, the Red- 
bellied Woodpecker. 

‘During the fall of the same year (1878) I started from Gainesville, 
Texas, and traveled a little south of west, and was surprised to find the 
species on the Brazos River, so far north. ‘Traveling westward, we 
seemed to pass beyond the bird, as we did not see it in Taylor and Nolan 
Counties at all. 

“On our return we noted the species again in the vicinity of the Brazos 
River still above where we crossed that river going out and near Fort 
Belknap. At this point it is only about forty miles from Red River; and 
the bird may be looked for on that stream, although Lieutenant McCauley 
does not mention itin his notes on the birds of the upper Red River.— 
G. H. Ragsdale, Gainesville, Texas, Aug. 1,°79.” 

Eastland County lies south of 32° 30’ while Belknap is north of 33°.— 
G. H. RAGSDALE, Gadnesville, Texas. 


Notes on Eugenes fulgens.—This Hummingbird is a summer resident 
in the Huachuca Mts., Arizona. It arrives in May, but is nowhere plen- 
tiful until the mescal shrubs begin to blossom, about the middle of June. 
From this time on during the entire summer one may observe on almost 
any hillside below the pine belt large clusters of bright red or yellow 
flowers spreading out from stalks ten or fifteen feet high. There are 


many varieties of this plant and all are favorite feeding resorts of the 


Rivoli Hummer. I have shot as many as a dozen in a day simply by sit- 
ting down and watching for them to come and feed. It is necessary to 
select a well-matured plant, and at the proper elevation, as well as in 
good surroundings of spruce pines. While feeding, these birds range 
from 4.500 to 8,000 feet altitude or up to the pine belt, their favorite 
grounds being where the pines end on the downward slope. Their flight 
is exceedingly rapid at times but they often fly slowly so that the wings 
can be easily seen during the beats. The noise made by this bird’s wings 


during a rapid flight is not like the buzzing of the small Hummer’s wings, — 


the beats being more slow and distinct, without any buzzing noise. 

Their note is atwittering sound, louder, not so shrill, and uttered more 
slowly than those of the small Hummers. 

From July 5 to 9 I examined nine females; one had already laid and 
the others contained:eggs that would probably have been laid within from 
one to four days. On July 10 my search for the nest wasat last rewarded. 
The country I had explored was from 7,500 to 10,000 feet elevation, 
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where a dense growth of tall spruce pines covers the hillsides. ‘These 
pines are all more or less covered with bunches of moss and lichens. I 
was resting on a rock in the cool shade beneath one of these trees when 
I was suddenly attracted by the noise of a Hummer’s wings close to my 
head. Looking up, Isaw a female Rivoli making perpendicular dives at 
me. After repeating this until I had moved off a sufficient distance, she 
alighted upon a small dead twig and there sat watching me for some 
moments. As all remained quiet, she now flew about the tree slowly, 
and when about fifty feet up made a rapid dart to the crotch of a mossy 
limb about ten feet from the trunk, where the nest was built, nearly hid- 
den from the ground. I now came up, and by throwing things at her 
flushed her off the nest, but she at once returned to it. After much 
trouble the nest and the two eggs it contained were secured in safety. 

The nest was firmly attached to the limb just beyond a crotch, the 
limb at the nest being about an inch in diameter. It is of a uniform oval 
shape, its diameter outside being from 2.03 to 2.62 inches; inside from 
1.20 to 1.45.. The depth outside is 1.55 inches; inside it is .62. It is 
composed outwardly of bits of fine moss and lichens, and is indistinguish- 
able from the limbs about it. It is well lined on the inside with many 
star-shaped downy seeds of a delicate cream color, similar to those of the 
common thistle of the East, but smaller and softer. The two eggs are 
pure white, shaped alike at both ends, and measure .53 X. 37 and .52 X. 37 
inch.—OrHo C. PoLine, Ft. Huachuca, Arizona. 


The Philadelphia Vireo in Vermont.—Although the distribution of the 
Philadelphia Vireo (Vireo philadelphicus) leads one toexpect its regular 
occurrence in Vermont, I find no record of its capture in that State. It 
may therefore be of interest to mention that on September 11, 188g, I 
took a female of this species at Pittsford, Rutland County, Vermont. 
I found the bird among some low alders which overhung a meadow 
brook.—FRANK H. Hitrcucock, Somerville, Mass. 


Spotted Eggs of Swainson’s Warbler.—On May 13 of this year I found 
a nest of Swainson’s Warbler in Coosawhatchie Swamp,—which is a very 
large river-swamp about five miles from Yemassee. Upon looking into 
the nest I found a single egg, and was very much surprised to see that it 
was distinctly marked over the whole of the egg. I left the nest with the 
ege to get the full set, and returned on the 15th and found the bird sit- 
tiny. The nest contained three eggs which were all spotted. As these 
are the first eggs of Swainson’s Warbler which are distinctly spotted, a 
description will doubtless be of interest. 

I sent these eggs with the nest to Capt. Bendire, and at my request Mr. 
Ridgway has kindly described the eggs and I herewith give his description. 

‘The two eggs measure, respectively, as follows :—.83 X .59, .85 X .60 
inch. One of them, being broken, cannot be measured. ‘The ground 
color of the eggs is yellowish or buffy white; one of them is very faintly 
and rather sparsely flecked, chiefly on and near the larger end, with pale 
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buffy brown; the other two are distinctly flecked with reddish brown or 
cinnamon-color, these markings most numerous, and in one egg most 
distinct, on the larger end.” 

The nest was built in canes, six and ahalf feet from the ground, and 
over running water, and is typical of a Swainson’s nest. 

After taking the nest and eggs I would not shoot the birds as I hoped I 
could get another set of eggs from them. I accordingly visited the same 
swamp again on May 26, and after an hour’s careful search I found the 
nest, with the bird sitting. I actually had my hand on her before she left 
the nest. The eggs — three, asin the first nest—are all spotted, much 
more so than the first set. They are all marked with reddish brown, 
upon a buffy white ground, though in one egg the ground color seems to 
be alittle lighter than in the others, and it is not as heavily marked. 
The nest was built in canes, but was placed only three feet from the 
ground and in a comparatively dry situation. 

Mr. Brewster has described a set of three eggs of this Warbler which 
were taken by me. (See Auk, Vol. II, No. 4, 1885.) He says: ‘One is 
perfectly plain; another, like the larger egg of the first set, has two or 
three minute specks which may be genuine shell markings; while the 
third is unmistakably spotted and blotched with pale lilac.’-—ArtTuur T. 
WAYNE, Yemassee, S. C. 


Helminthophila chrysoptera in Manitoba.—By the kindness of Mr. 
William Hine of Winnipeg, Manitoba, I am enabled to record the capture 
of a Golden-winged Warbler taken by him near Winnipeg on or about 
May 24, 1887. ‘two years ago in Winnipeg Mr. Hine showed me the 
specimen, which he had mounted. It was an adult male in full plumage. 
This capture is an interesting one, for although the Golden-winged 
Warbler is well known to breed in some parts of Wisconsin and Minne- 
sota, Winnipeg is some three or four hundred miles beyond its known 
range.—C. F. BATCHELDER, Cambridge, Mass. 


Was He a Philanthropist?—On the fourth of July, when in the woods 
looking for the nest of a Black-throated Blue Warbler, my attention was 
diverted by a Chestnut-sided Warbler. He came hunting over the bushes 
near me, once flying so low thatI caught his image among the waving 
reflections of the sunlit saplings in the pool at my feet. I traced him toa 
nest, and was rejoicing over the discovery when, on walking nearer, lL 
was thrown into perplexity by seeing a female Redstart come to feed the 
young. What could it mean? I dared not believe my eyes. Perhaps, 
in moving to a better position, | had lost my Chestnut’s nest and come 
upon a Redstart’s. Or—could such strange things be? Before I had 
time to get over my bewilderment, back flew the Chestnut again, feeding 
the babies as calmly as if to assure me that such things were, whether 
from precedent or the premises of ornithologists they could be or could 
not be. 

I signalled excitedly to Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, who was watching 
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for the Blue Warbler a tew rods away, and we seated ourselves about 
fifteen feet from the tree, determined to see everything that happened. 
The nest was in a small beech, about thirty feet from the ground, ina 
crotch made by a short, dead branch with the trunk. It seemed to be 
a compact, typical Redstart nest, though placed higher than usual —it 
certainly had nothing to suggest a Chestnut-sided Warbler’s nest. It was 
in such plain view from where we sat that, through our glasses, we could 
see the fuzz on the heads of the little ones, and see the larger of the two 
scratch his bill. stroke his feathers, stand up in the nest, and stretch his 
wing over the edge. When the sun lit up the leavesand the nest in their 
midst, we could see into the throats of the hungry babies. When the old 
birds fed them, I saw the yellow patches on the tail of the Redstart as 
she darted around the nest, and the white breast and yellow crown of the 
Chestnut-sided Warbler. And in hunting, the Chestnut came within six 
feet of us, so that we could see the deep chestnut of his sides and the 
heavy black markings of his cheeks. We watched the birds closely for an 
hour or more in the morning, two hours in the afternoon, and for a 
short time just before dark; and each time saw the same singular 
performance. 

The birds fed the young at dangerously short intervals—we feared they 
would leave the nest dyspeptics for life! And they would have been 
crammed still more, if it had not been for the time it took the Redstart to 
drive off the Chestnut, and the delay her attacks caused him; for she had 
no wish for his kind offices and, as Mrs. Miller remarked, like some other 
philanthropists that made no difference to him! When she saw him 
coming with food, before he was anywhere near the tree, she dashed at 
him with spread tail and resentment in every feather. His long-suffering 
meekness was philosophical. He flew before her, waited till she had 
spent her anger and gone off or down in the bushes for an insect, when 
he slipped up to the nest and fed his charges. It seemed as if she could 
not bear the sight of him. Again and again she drove him out of the 
tree, and sometimes she almost tumbled her babies out of the nest, flounc- 
ing at him over their heads when he was in the act of feeding them. Once 
or twice he came to a twig behind the nest, leaned over, and stretched the 
food across to the birds, as if to make sure of getting off before she caught 
him. But he was no coward, and took a good claw-to-claw tumble with 
her when she had snapped her bill at him once too often. Except for 
this, he seemed calm and self-possessed through all her persecution, 
hopping from twig to twig, running along the branches, clambering up 
the stalks of the bushes, and occasionally giving a thin low call; while 
she flashed. around madly. under leaves and over branches, flying up 
against one tree-trunk only to dart off to another. At first she made no 
noisé, except when she snapped her bill, but later on she sang a few notes 
now and then while at her work. 

On the morning of the fifth, we found that one of the young had flown, 
and the other one was out on a branch by the side of the nest. Mrs. Mil- 
ler watched the family while I went to look up some noisy Ovenbirds, 
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and she thought the Chestnut lost track of the bird when it flew to 
another branch, for he watched where the Redstart went and tried to follow 
her. After he had been driven back a number of times, he apparently 
gave up, and disappeared. I came back in time to see the little one go to 
the ground and caught it and held it, though its poor mother trailed pit- 
ifully, while Mrs. Miller took notes on its plumage. She found that it 
was ashy on the back and darker on the head; that its throat and breast 
were ashy, turning to white below. The sides of its breast were slightly 
washed with yellow, and there were two yellow wing-bars. The beak 
was light colored, a little darker above than below. The tail was too 
short to show any color. 

Whether the Chestnut succeeded in following the family after they left 
the nest, or gave up, discouraged in well doing, we did not determine. 


We saw the Redstart hunting about in the vicinity of the dead treetop — 


where she took her young, the day after it left the nest, but saw no more 
of the Chestnut with her. A thousand theories suggest themselves in 
explanation of this domestic comedy, but of course it is too late to prove 
any of them. The only thing we felt justified in concluding from the 
position and character of the nest and the actions of the birds, is that 
the Redstart rather than the Chestnut-sided Warbler was the original 
owner of the nest. 

On July 23 Mrs. Miller and I were near the dead treetop watching the 
family of Black-throated Blue Warblers whose nest we had been looking 
for when we came on the scene of codperative housekeeping nearly three 
weeks before. As we were going on, ] caught sight of a Chestnut-sided 
Warbler, and, as it was the first time I had seen one there since the nest 
had been left, I stopped involuntarily, half conscious of a hope that I 
might see more strange sights. The Chestnut went to the ground and 
following him with my glass, under the jewel weed, I saw a big grayish 
bird looking for food. Ina moment it fluttered its wings and opened its 
bill and — was fed by the Chestnut! I was dumbfounded. Surely, won- 
ders never cease! 

It flew up into the trees after him and chirped as peremptorily as if the 
Chestnut had always got its meals for it. It was an odd sight to see the 
little Warbler chasing round for the big baby! He seemed very hard- 
worked, for besides having a larger capacity than the poor Chestnut was 
used to, the young bird had full use of its wings and was rarely found 
twice on the same branch, so that the little old gentleman had to whisk 
round for flies and for his adopted son too. 


The young bird kept so high and clambered over the branches so nim- 


bly, that we had much ado to make out its markings. but found enough to 
show that it was neither Chestnut-sided Warbler nor Redstart. When on 
the ground under the weeds its gray back seemed to have an olivaceous 
tinge; and when it flew up we could see that its light breast was somewhat 
streaked, the lines extending back to the flanks, where they were stronger. 
Its chin was white, and there was a dark line on its cheek. It hada finch 
bill, two wing-bars, and a long emarginate tail. 
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Who were the pair, and whaf did it all mean? Was this the same kind- 
hearted Chestnut Warbler that we had watched before, or is there a 
peculiar strain of human kindness in the blood of the Chestnut family ? 
If he was the same bird, he certainly deserves a position at the head of an 
orphanage, for perhaps his combination with ‘fresh air’ work is a bit of 
Warbler wisdom that might be imitated. — FLORENCE A. MeRRIAM, Locus¢ 
Grove, Lewis County, New York. 


Capture of a Second Specimen of the Hooded Warbler in Massachu- 
setts.—Some time ago my friend, Mr. Wilmot W. Brown, Jr., of this city, 
showed me, among other interesting birds in his collection, a specimen of 
the Hooded Warbler (Sylvanta mitrata) taken at Provincetown, Mass., 
by Mr. Harry C. Whorf of Winthrop. I have since obtained full particu- 
lars of the capture from Mr. Whorf, who kindly permits me to write this 
note. The bird was an adult male in high plumage, and was shot June 
25, 1888, while busily catching insects in a thicket of scrub oaks and 
hushes. From the date of capture it would seem probable that the War- 
bler was breeding in the vicinity ; but Mr. Whorf, who watched it for some 
time before shooting, saw nothing in its behavior to indicate that such 
was the case, the bird showing no signs of anxiety at his presence, nor 
any of the actions characteristic of a bird having a nest or young near by. 
There is, I believe, but one previous record of the occurrence of Sylvania 
mitrata in Massachusetts, that of a specimen taken in Brookline, June 
25, 1879, as noted by Mr. Ruthven Deane (Bull. Nutt. Orn. Club, Vol. V, 
18S0, p. 117). —FRANK H. Hircucock, Somerville, Mass. 


Interesting Nesting Site of a Winter Wren (7voglodytes hiemalis) 
—Instead of being in ‘‘ thick, coniferous woods,” I found this nest in an 
upturned beech root in an open part of our deciduous woods. The tree had 
lodged after falling to an angle of about forty-five degrees, and the nest 
was stowed away inthe earth ameng the rootlets. The beech was just 
off from an unused wood road that had grown up to jewel-weed (/mfa- 
ticns pallida): and ferns filled the space up to the very edge of the gap 
from which the tree turned back,and formed a pretty fringe on top of the 
root. The May rains had turned the cavity beneath into a clear pool of 
water, and filled the swampy land back of the tree with similar pools 
where Red-eyed Vireos and Scarlet Tanagers came to bathe.—FLORENCE 
A. MerriAM, Locust Grove, Lewis County, New York. 


The Hudsonian Chickadee (Parus hudsonicus) in Vermont and Massa- 
chusetts.— While passing through a large larch swamp in Sutton, Vt., 
Aug. 16, 1889, I saw three or four {Iudsonian Chickadees in company with 
aatumber of common Chichadees. A specimen shot proved to be a bird 
of the year. I donot remember to have seen any previous record of this 
species in the Stateof Vermont. From the dateand from the nature of the 
locality it is probable that the birds bred there. 

On October 18, 188g, I found two individuals of this species in a white 
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pine grove in Arlington, Mass. These also were among a flock of com- 
mon Chickadees. The following day I shot one of them. The survivor 
remained in the same grove as late as the 22d. On the 17th of November 
of the same year I discovered another ina small grove composed of white 
pines, pitch pines and red cedars in Waverly, Mass. This bird remained 
in the same wood throughout the following winter. I saw it at frequent 
intervals up to April 5,1890, when it disappeared together with a large 
flock of the common species—its associates throughout the winter. Very 
likely the Hudsonian came from the north with the Blackcaps in the 
autumn and returned with them in the spring (cf Allen, Bull. Mus. 
Comp. Zodl., II, 262). During its sojourn with us it was much less active 
and noisy than its Black-capped cousins and stuck more closely to the 
evergreen trees. While the Blackcaps made daily foraging excursions 
extending a quarter of a mile or more beyond the limits of the grove, the 
Hudsonian remained behind, silently awaiting their return. The peculiar 
tone of its voice affected even its simple c&zf, so that, after long acquain- 
tance, 1 could trace the bird merely by this simple clue. 

During a short trip with Mr. William Brewster to Mt. Graylock, Berk- 
shire Co., Mass., Dec. 14-20, 1889, we found the Hudsonian Titmouse on 
four several days—three or four specimens in second-growth pasture 
spruces in the Notch (alt. 1600 ft.), and a flock, estimated at six to ten, in 
the ‘Mountain Pasture’ (alt. 2200 ft.). 

Assuming that the Waverly bird was not the survivor of the pair seen 
in Arlington (the two localities are three and a half miles asunder), it 
makes the ninth, I believe, recorded from eastern Massachusetts. At least 
two unrecorded specimens have been killed in this neighborhood—one by 
Mr. S. F. Denton in Wellesley, Oct. 30, 1880, and one by Mr. Brewster 
in Belmont, Dec. 31, 1884. It has also been taken in Rhode Island and 
Connecticut. Instead of regarding this species as accédental in Massachu- 
setts, as Mr. Allen does in his list of the birds of the State, I believe it to 
be a rare (perhaps irregular) bird of passage in the eastern part of the 
State, while probably considerable numbers descend in autumn along the 
spruce belt of the Green Mountains into northern Berkshire. That it 
breeds on Mt. Graylock I think improbable, as it was not found there in 
the summer by either Mr. Brewster or myself during several weeks spent 
in exploring the mountains in the years 1883, 1888, and 1889.—WAL- 
TER Faxon, Museum of Comparative Zodlogy, Cambridge, Mass. 


Myadestes townsendii in Nebraska.—In looking over a small collection 
of mounted birds today (the property of Mr. L. Sessions, of Norfolk, Ne- 
braska) I found a specimen of Myadestes townsendit which Mr. Sessions 
assures me he took in that vicinity in winter some years ago. Unless I 
am mistaken, this is rather out of its usual habitat and is worthy of 
record.—GEo. L Toppan, Chicago, Jil. 


The Long-billed Marsh Wren, Maryland Yellow-throat, Nashville War- 
bler and Great Blue Heron in Eastern Massachusetts in Winter. — On 
November 1, 1889, I found two Long-billed Marsh Wrens ( Czs¢othorus 
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palustris), in the Fresh Pond Marshes, Cambridge, several weeks after 
the migration of this species was supposed to be over. One of them was 
in fullsong. I again came upon one of them, Nov. 8, near the same place, 
and, on examining the close cover formed by the dried and matted cat- 
tail flags, I began to suspect that a few of these birds might winter there. 
I again met with one on three successive days in December (Dec. 8, 9 and 
10) in another part of the same marshes. These days were warm for the 
season, although the marshes had been frozen over, and the brave little 
bird was still singing with almost as much ardor as in spring. I next saw 
the Wren on January 2 and 3, 1890. Wondering whether its presence here 
in midwinter was an accident or no, I bethought myself of another similar 
cat-tail swamp in Arlington, near the Medford line, and a visit to this 
place on January 7 was rewarded by the finding of a Long-billed Marsh 
Wren there also. This bird I shot on the 13th of January. It proved to 
be a male — fat and in fine plumage. Its stomach was still filled with the 
remains of coleopterous larve. The bird was again seen in the Fresh Pond 
marshes on the morning of March 4, when my thermometer registered 
4° F. and about a foot of snow lay on the ground. 

I believe that the Long-billed Marsh Wren has not hitherto been found 
wintering in the East further north than the Carolinas, but the western race 
(C. p. paludicola) is said by Cooper (Geol. Surv. Cala. Orn., I, 75) to 
winter on the Pacific coast as far north as the Columbia River, in marshes 
overgrown with ¢ulé (Scirpus palustris). Dr. Merrill (Auk, V, 362) also 
observed that a few passed the winter at Fort Klamath, Oregon, where 
the winters must be very severe. The rdle of the ¢u/é is played in the East 
by the cat-tail flags (7ypha latifolia and T. angustifolia). 

On January 31, 1890, I shot a young male Maryland Yellowthroat 
(Geothlypis trichas), in the Fresh Pond swamps, Cambridge. When 
found hewas in the company of White-throated, Swamp, Song, and Tree 
Sparrows, sticking closely to the tall weeds and dense shrubbery, under 
which he would run about on the ice, leaving the imprint of his delicate 
little feet on the thin coat of snow. He was in beautiful plumage, and 
plump, although the mercury within a week had fallen to 5° F. (prob- 
ably lower in the swamp). Cf. Auk, I, 389. 

On the same day (Jan. 31) I founda dead Nashville Warbler (Helmin- 
thophila ruficapilla), in Swampscott, Mass., with its neck broken and 
wedged between two twigs of a barberry bush—clearly the work of a 
Shrike. Mr. Brewster, who now has the bird’s skin, was sure that it could 
not have been dead over two weeks. In the stomach were many land 
snail shells, 1.5 mm. long, belonging to the genus Pufa. 

The Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodias) is a bird that rarely favors us 
with his presence in the winter months. It may be worth while, then, 
to Ghronicle the capture of one in the Arnold Arboretum, West Roxbury. 
Mass., either December 31, 1889, or January 1, 1890. A tub of water 
stocked with minnows served to keep him alive for five or six days, when 
he suddenly died either from cold or the enervating effects of imprison- 
ment. His body afterwards came into my possession. A previous record 
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of this species in Massachusetts in winter will be found in Bull. Nuttall 
Orn. Club, VIII, 149. 

The winter of 1889-90 was on the whole a very mild one, with but 
little snow, yet marked by great and sudden changes of temperature. The 
mercury stood at 5° F. or thereabouts on several nights, and on the 22d 
of February it fell to —7°. It is worthy of note that the Yellowthroat, 
Nashville Warbler and Blue Ileron above-mentioned were all birds born 
during the preceding summer. It seems reasonable to suppose that many 
young birds annually get left behind when the autumnal migration occurs. 
In such an event they might survive the following winter if it should 
prove to be a mild one, while the stoutest heart among them would prob- 
ably ‘succumb to the rigors of a genuine ‘oid-fashioned” New England 
winter.— WALTER FAXON, Aluseum of Comparative Zoblogy, Cambridge, 
Mass. 


Two Notes from South Carolina.— I shot a male Dendroica cerulescens 
on December 6, 1889, at Pinopolis,a few miles from Charleston. The 
weather was very cold at the time, and was the coldest of the winter of 
1SS9-g0, up to March. This species ordinarily passes through here as 
late as the middle of October. ; 

On May g, 1Sgo, Mr. W. F. Colcock brought me an adult male Rose- 
breasted Grosbeak. It was shot in Saltkehatchie Swamp which is only a 
few miles from tide-water. A few days later another male was seen. This 
is the first record for lower South Carolina. It is only found in the moun- 
tainous portions of the State.x—ArtTHUR T. WAYNE, Yemassee, S. C. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A Query in regard to the Least Tern. 


To THE EDITORS OF THE AUK :— 

Dear Sirs :—I wish to inquire about a peculiarity in the nesting habits of 
the Least Terns or, as they are commonly known here, the ‘Little Sea 
Gulls.’ They generaily arrive here about May 6 (this year, May 13) to 
breed on the sand bars of the Mississippi River. If the water is off the 
bars they begin laying about the middle of June, and they continue to lay 
until August, for I have found their eggs as late as the middle of the latter 
month. I have generally found three or four. and often five, eggs in a ~ 
nest. The nest is only a little hollow scooped out in the sand. In July, 
when most of them are laying and have eggs, if you walk over the bars 
they fly close to you and almost strike you with their wings, making a 
loud noise as if they were terribly annoyed by your presence and wished 
to drive youaway.  , 

Upon examining the eggs you will find perhaps half of them have a spot” 
of wateron them. How did it get there? Is it put there by the parent 
bird, and if so, for what purpose? I have questioned persons who were, 
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I thought, ornithologists of some authority, but got uo satisfactory 
answers. One even wrote to me that perhaps it was dew formed on the 
eggs. Just think of dew, at midday, on the sand blazing under a semi- 
tropical sun, with not a particle of shade except when the sky is overcast! 
Cannot any of your readers throw some light on the subject? 

The young are just the color of the sand. I have followed their trails 
through the sand for fifty or a hundred yards and found the little downy 
fellows with not a feather on them. How they escape the foxes, raccoons, 
and opossums, besides the numerous Hawks, is more than I can tell. 

Yours respectfully, 


GipEON MABBETT. 
Rodney, Mississtppe. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


WiILLiAm KITCHEN PARKER, F. R. S., an Honorary Member of the 
American Ornithologists’ Union died suddenly July 3, 1Sgo, at Cardiff, 
Wales, at the age of 67 years. He was born at Dogsthorpe, near Peter- 
borough. While still a youth he was apprenticed to a chemist. Later he 
studied medicine, settling at Pimlico in 1849. In natural history he was 
at first deeply interested in botany, and later on in the study of the Foramin- 
iferze, to which his earlier papers relate. In 1865 he began the publication 
of a series of valuable papers on the morphology of the skull in Vertebrates, 
beginning with the Ostrich, and including the Parrot, the Common Fowl, 
and representatives of the principal types of Vertebrates, from mammals 
to fishes. In 1868 he brought out his well-known wonderful, ‘Monograph on 
the Structure and Development of the Shoulder-girdle and Sternum in the 
Vertebrata.’ He was also the author of the article on the Anatomy of Birds 
in the last edition of the ‘Encyclopedia Britannica.’ His contributions to 
ornithology are mainly anatomical, and include among others the follow- 
ing: ‘On the Osteology of Baleniceps rex,’ 1860-62; On the Osteology of 
the Genera Prerocles, Syrrhaptes, Hemipodius, and Tinamus,’ 1862: ‘On 
the Systematic Position of the Crested Screamer (Palamedea chavaria),’ 
1863-64; ‘On the Skeleton of the Archwofteryx and on the relation of 
the Bird to the Reptile,’ 1864;‘On the Osteology of the Kagu (/eh7n- 
ochetus jubatus),’ 1864; ‘On the Structure and Development of the Skull 
in the Ostrich Tribe,’ 1866; ‘On the Osteology of Gallinaceous Birds 
and Tinamous,’ 1866; ‘On ®githognathous Birds, 1873-76; ‘On the 
Development of the Wing in the Common Fowl,’ 1888; ‘On the Sys- 
tematic Position of the Swifts,’ 1889. In 1877 he summarized the 
results of his previous studies in a volume on ‘The Morphology of 
the Skull.” He also left unpublished memoirs on the Morphology of 
the Anatidz and the Alcide. In 1874 he was appointed Hunterian Pro- 
fessor of Comparative Anatomy at the Royal College of Surgeons. He 
was elected a Fellow of the Royal Society in 1865, and for a time was Pres- 
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ident of the Royal Microscopical Society. His skill as a draughtsman gave 
him great advantage in the illustration of his papers, which have contrib- 
uted so eminently to the embryology and the morphological relations of the 
Vertebrata. He is said to have been an enthusiastic and entertaining lec- 
turer; as a man, large-hearted, liberal-minded and modest;'asa natural- 
ist, philosophic toa high degree, anda devoted searcher after truth for its 
own sake. ‘‘Deprived of the advantages of a University education, and 
without any of those aids to learning which are afforded by the Science 
Schools of the present day, he owed all the knowledge which he acquired 
to an intense love of Nature prompting and developing a taste for original 
research, which, in spite of many obstacles, he assiduously cultivated to 
the last. Few men probably have commenced a scientific career under 
greater difficulties than he must have experienced; but his indomitable 
energy and perseverance, combined with natural talent, eventually placed 
him in the foremost rank of modern scientists.” 


THE ErcHTH Conecress of the American Ornithologists’ Union will 
be held in Washington, D.C., beginning Tuesday, November :8, 18go. 
A large attendance of both Active and Associate Members is anticipated. 
Aside from the reports of Standing Committees and the usual business 
routine, important amendments to the By Laws will come up for consid- 
eration, and reports from Special Committees, including the Report of 
the Committee to devise and recommend a uniform system for measure- 
ments of birds. A good display of photographs of birds in life, including 
stereopticon illustrations, may be expected, if members will cordially co- 
operate with the Committee having the matter specially in charge. (See 
Auk, VII, p. 100.) Members, both Active and Associate, are requested to 
send the titles of papers they propose to present at the meeting to the 
Secretary, Mr. John H. Sage, Portland, Conn., some days in advance of 
the meeting, so that a programme of papers may be prepared. The 
utility of such a programme was well demonstrated at the last Congress, 
but its preparation will depend upon the necessary co-operation of 
members in promptly forwarding the titles of their papers. 


THE SECOND INTERNATIONAL ORNITHOLOGICAL CONGRESS will be held 
at Budapest in May, 1891, the session beginning at Whitsuntide. The 
Hungarian Committee of the Congress has already issued a circular of 
information, inviting each Ornithological Society throughout the world 
to send a representative delegate, and each specialist in ornithology to be 
present personally. The Hungarian Committee, with their headquarters 
at the Hungarian National Museum, has already begun preparations for 
the reception of the Congress, under the direction of four Sub-Commit- 
tees, as follows: I. Scientific Committee: President, Mr. Otto Herman, 
M. P.; Secretary, Dr. Julius Madarasz. II. Economic and Financial Com- 
mittee: President, Mr. Fridor Maday. III. Committee of Correspondence : 
President, Mr. John Xantus. IV. Exhibitions Committee: (a) for the ex- 
hibition of mounted skins, President, Mr. John Frivaldszky, Curator of 
the Zodlogical Section of the Hungarian National Museum; (é) for the 
exhibition of living birds, President, Mr. Charles Serak, Director of the 
ZoGélogical Gardens. 

The exhibition will embrace the full Hungarian Ornis as far as known 
up to the day of opening. Abnormalities and interesting aberrations 
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will be grouped separately, as a special part of the exhibition. The results 
of the combined observations on bird migration made during the spring 
of 1890 will be graphically represented, and illustrated with specimens 
of the birds to which they relate. The observations made fall into two 
groups: (1) Those made along a diagonal line between the mouth of the 
River Drau and Lake Ferto, from the middle of February to the middle of 
May. (2) The combined observations of fifteen ornithologists, made at 
their respective places of residence during the same period. During the 
sitting of the Congress several excursions will be made to such parts of 
the country as present features of special ornithological interest. Count 
Béla Széchényi proposes a general fowl and bird shooting excursion on 
Lake Ferdo, and another for Bustard shooting in the same vicinity. 

The President of the Hungarian Committee is his Excellency the Min- 
ister of Agriculture, Count Andrew Bethlen. The Vice-Presidents are 
Mr. Em. Szalay, Counsellor of the Ministry of Public Instruction; Prof. 
Géza Entz, of the Polytechnic High School; and Mr. Charles Kammer- 
meyer, the Mayor of Budapest. The Secretary is Mr. Stephen Chernel. 

A detailed programme of the proceedings at the Congress will soon be 
arranged, giving further information. 

THE REAL character of the European House Sparrow is at last attract- 
ing, at least in some quarters, the attention of legislators. While the bird 
has for some time been made an outlaw by legislative action in several of 
the States, and the offering of bounties for their wholesale destruction has 
been agitated in others, the Massachusetts Legislature, after an extended 
discussion of the matter, has passed an act entitled ‘An act providing for 
the extermination of the English Sparrow in the Commonwealth.’ The 
act provides as follows: 

“Section 1. In all cities of the Commonwealth the officers having 
charge of the public buildings, and in all towns thereof such officers as 
the selectmen shall designate and appoint, shall take and enforce such 
reasonable means and use such appliances as in their judgement may 
be effective for the extermination of the English Sparrow therein; but in 
so doing poisons shall not be used. 

‘*Secf. 2. Any person who shall wilfully resist the persons in any city 
or town charged with the execution of the provisions of this act, while 
engaged therein, or who shall knowingly interfere with the means used 
by them for said purpose, to render the same less effective, shall be pun- 
ished by fine not exceeding twenty-five dollars for each such offense. 

‘*Sect. 3. Nothingin thisact shall be so construed as to allow an offi- 
cer to enter on private property without consent of the owner or occupant 
thereof.” 

While extermination may not be effected, it seems possible to greatly 
lessen the numbers of the pest wherever systematic effort is made for. their 
destruction. Even persistent removal of their nests is found not only to 
check their increase but to lead them to forsake favorite haunts. 

AmonG the more important ornithological works in progress or pro- 
jected may be mentioned the following as of special interest. As noticed 
in the present number of ‘The Auk’ (p. 379), the fifteenth volume of the 
British Museum Catalogue of Birds, by Dr. Sclater, devoted to the Tra- 
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cheophonine Passeres, has recently appeared. Volume XIII, by Mr. R. B. 
Sharpe, which includes the Ploceide, Sturnidz, and the Pseudoscines, 
and completes the series of volumes on the Passeres (fifteen in number), 
has also just been issued. The Picariz, it is expected, will occupy five vol- 
umes (Vol. XVI—XX), several of which are already in course of prepara- 
tion. Mr. Salvin will treat the Hummingbirds, Swifts, and Goatsuckers ; 
Mr. Hargitt will prepare the volume on the Woodpeckers; Mr. Sharpe 
will take the Anisodactyle and Heterodactyle, and Capt. Shelley the 
Zygodactyle. Count Salvadori will prepare the volume on the Parrots. 

Of monographs in course of publication mention may be made of 
Sharpe and Wyatt’s Monograph of the Hirundinide, now approaching 
completion; Bartlett's Monograph of the Weaver-birds and Finches; 
Pelzeln and Madarasz’s monograph of the Pipride or Manakins. Mr. 
Sharpe has in preparation a monograph of the Birds of Paradise, to be 
published by Sotheran & Co. of London. Mr. Seebohm has in press ‘The 
Birds of the Japanese Empire,’ to be issued in one royal octavo volume, 
and is preparing a monograph of the Thrushes, with colored illustrations 
of all the species. Mr. Dresser, it is announced, is preparing a supple- 
mentary volume to his ‘Birds of Europe.’ 


Tue READERS of ‘The Auk’ will be pleased to learn that Congress has 
appropriated $25,000 for carrying on the work of the Division of Eco- 
nomic Ornithology and Mammalogy for the year beginning July 1, 
1Sgo, the appropriation being made specifically ‘‘for investigating the 
geographical distribution of animals and plants.” In other words, the 
indefatigable Chief of the Division, Dr. C. Hart Merriam, may be con- 
gratulated on having at last realized his hope of establishing in effect a 
‘Biological Survey’ of the United States. He has already five trained col- 
lectors in the field, and is himself at present in east central Idaho super- 
intending the work of his assistants in this almost unexplored region. 

During the past year he has established a serial publication under the 
title ‘North American Fauna,’ the first and second numbers of which are 
dated October, 1889, and the third, August, 1890. The first two relate 
entirely to mammals, the last contains two papers on birds and a general 
preliminary discussion of the life areas of North America, incidental to a 
special report on ‘Results of a Biological Survey of the San Francisco 
Mountain Region and Desert of the Little Colorado in Arizona,’ based on 
his explorations of last season. The ‘North American Fauna’ is intended 
to provide a medium of publication for the scientific results of the investi- 
gations of the Division, to consist of faunal papers and other technical 
matter of special interest to naturalists, while the more purely economic — 
results will appear in bulletins and special reports. A fourth number of 
the ‘Fauna,’ we understand, is already in press. 

Mr. JONATHAN DwIGhrT, Jr-, finding that he cannot devote his time to 
the proposed study of the genus Junco, (see Auk, Vol. VII, p. 219) desires 
that those who contemplated sending material for this purpose will with-, 
hold it until some future time. 
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cola enanthe near Godbout, 
Province of Quebec, Canada, 
IOs 


Compsothlypis americana, 18, 101, 
E27> 2444313, 3745 375- 

Conopophaga rusbyi, 382. 

Contopus borealis, 48, 255, 334. 
pertinax, 215, 256. 
richardsonii, 49, 256, 334. 
virens, 39, 328, 334. 

Conurus carolinensis, 388. 

Cooke, W. W., Evening Gros- 

beaks in Vermont, 210. 

Cooper, J.G., Note on Pacific Coast 

Birds, 214. 

Coot, American, 52. 

Copsychus adamsi, 346, 348. 
seychellarum, 348. 
stricklandi, 348. 

Coracias sumatranus, 358. 

Cormorant, Double-crested, 55. 
Florida, 222, 223, 307. 
Pallas’s 276. 

Corvus americanus, 49, 82, 83, 84, 

112, 124, 255, 256, 328, 329, 
391; 292, 397- 
americanus floridanus, 
Silla : 
corax principalis, 124. 
corax sinuatus, 256, 296, 297. 
cryptoleucus, 256. 
javanensis, 355. 
ossifragus, 81, 223. 329. 
Cory. C. B., Eggs of the Florida 
Dusky Duck, 204; On a Collection 
of Birds made during the winter 
of 1889-90, by Cyrus 5S. Winch, in 
the Islands of St. Thomas, 
Tortola, Anegada, and Virgin 
Gorda, West Indies, 373. 
Corydon sumatranus, 358. 
Coues, W. P., Passer domesticus in 
Cape Breton, 212. 
Cowbird, 81, 329, 390. 
Dwarf, 257. 

Tane, 35- 

Little Brown, 8o. 

Sandhill, 51. 89, 199. 

Whooping, 89. 

Creagrus furcatus, 273. 

Creeper, Black-and-white, 111, 335. 
Brown, 83. 


311, 
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Creeper, Rocky Mountain, 262. 
Criniger pheocephalus, 349. 
Crossbill, American, 239. 
Mexican, 258. 
Red, 8o. 
White-winged, 112, 239. 
Crotophaga ani. 374, 375. 
sulcirostris, 333. 
Crow, 82, 83, 84, 112, 255, 391, 39 
S97 
American, 124, 256, 328. 
Carrion, 36. 
Fish, 81, 329. 
Florida, 311, 341. 
Crymophilus fulicarius, 204, 
21. 
Cuckoo, Black-billed, 111. 
Yellow-billed, 37, 310. 
Cyanocephalus cyanocephalus, 49, 
ip 
Cyanocitta cristata, 82, 112, 1 14, 
124, 200. 
cristata florincola, 305. 
stelleri, g1. 
stelleri frontalis, gt. 
stelleri litoralis, 65, gl. 
stelleri macrolopha, 49, 215, 
244, 256. 
Cyanospiza versicolor, 25. 
Cyanura macrolopha, 215. 
Cyclorhis albiventris, 383, 384. 
altirostris, 383. 
atrirostris, 383. 
cearensis, 383, 384. 
flavipectus, 383, 384. 
flavipectus subflavescens, 383. 
flavipectus trinitatis, 383. 
flaviventris, 383, 384. 
flaviventris yucatanensis, 383. 
guianensis, 266, 383, 384. 
insularis, 383. 
ochrocephala, 383. 
viridis, 383, 384. 
wiedii, 383. 
Cymbirhynchus nasutus, 207. 
Cymborhynchus macrorhynchus, 


in) 


230, 


Cyphorinus griseolateralis, 137. 
Cypseloides niger, 333. 
Cypselus comatus, 358. 
Cyrtonyx montezume, 48, 52. 


DAcNIs cayana, 266. 
egregia zquatorialis, 3S8r. 
plumbea, 266. 
Dafila acuta, 48. 51. 
bahamensis, 373. 
Dendragapus canadensis, 321, 397. 
obscurus, 48, 52. 
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Dendragapus obscurus fuliginosus, 
2. | 
Dendrochelidon comata, 358. 
longipennis, 359. 
Dendrocolaptes chunchotambo,176. 
evtoni, 165, 182. 
guttatus, 164, 170, 185. 
obsoletus, 164, 189. 
ocellatus, 164, 170. 
susurrans, 164, 171. 
tenuirostris, 164, 177. 
Dendrocopus pardalotus. 164, 173. 
Dendroica estiva, 18. 81, 82, 127, 
217, 322, 335: 
zstiva sonorana, 48. 
auduboni, 49, 261, 297. 
blackburniz, 20, 127 
231, 336. 
cerulea, 19. 297, 313. 
CEeiMlescens sumo, e207 —e2ot. 
313, 406, 410. 
chrysopareia, 215. 
coronata, 19, 96, 223, 229, 
313, 322, 336, 342- 
discolor, 21, 107, 
314, 325, 375: 
dominica, 20, 97, 305, 313, 
gen. 
dominica 
3957378" 
graciz, 50, 261. 
maculosa, 19, III, 217. 
nigrescens, 48. 
olivacea, 49, 261. 
palmarum, 20, 
3057 SPA 7 a=" 
palmarum hypochrysea, 20, 
2221220, 2Ohs LA. 
pensylvanica, 111, 127, 
336, 404-407. 
ruficapilla, 374, 375- 
striata, 10). 1125217, 313, 322. 
tigrina, 18, 313. 
VISOLSI, 20, 128,217, 
_323- 
VIREIMS ys 2Onn sah SALE, 
Phi ergy we 
Dendrophila corallipes, 351. 
Dendrornis, 165. 
albirostris, 161, 179. 
albisquama, 161, 172. 
chunchotambo, 161, 164, 
169-171, 175, 177: 
dorbignyanus, 164, 167, 
182-184. 
eburneirostris, 179. 
elegans, 163, 1655. 167, 177, 
207, 208. 
erythropygia, 165, 166, 


189. 


» 223, 


eS ee 


albilora, 20, 127, 
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Dendrornis erythropygia zquato- 

rialis, 165, 168, 187. 

eytoni, 165, 167, 168, 182. 

flavigaster, 161, 164-167, 178- 
181. 

fraterculus, 161, 165, 171, 172. 

guttata, 166. 167, 168, 183- 
186. 

guttatoides, 161, 164, 166, 168, 
186, 208. 

kieneri, 163. 165, 167, 169. 

lacrymosa, 161, 165-167, 1Sr. 

lawrencei, 161, 165,174, 175. 

lawrencei costaricensis, 161, 
165, 174, 175. 

mentalis, 161, 165, 179. 


multiguttata, 161, 164, 166, 
167, 175, 176. 

nana, 161, 163, 165-167, 174. 

obsoletus, 163, 167, 168, 189. 

ocellata, 163, 164, 167, 169- 
Wits 17 550170, 177512075 2068 

palliata, 163, 165-167, 169, 
EyOse lyse 


pardalotus, 163, 164, 166, 
1735) LA Orgs Boge 

peruana, 161. 

peruviana, 176. 

polysticta, 163, 165-167, 

punctigula, 161, 165, 166, 
188, 189 

rostripallens, 161, 165. 
168, 183-186. 

spixi, 163, 167, 177, 207, 208. 


167, 


182. 
168, 


166, 


susurrans, 163-167, 171-174. 

tenuirostris, 164. 

triangularis, 161, 164, 167, 
168, 187, 188. 

weddelli, 161, 165, 167-169, 


176, 177, 208. 

Diceum trigonostigma, 354. 

Dickcissel, 243. 

Diglossa sittoides. 381. 

Dionne, C. E., notice of his ‘Cata- 
logue des Oiseaux de la Province 
de Québec,’ etc., 387. 

Dissemurus brachyphorus, 351. 

paradiseus, 351. . 

Diver, Red-throated, 88. 

Doan, W. D., notice of his ‘Birds 
of West Virginia’, 197. 

Dolichonyx oryzivorus, 39-45, 120, 

199, 311, 341. 
oryzivorus albinucha. 41. 

Donacobius atricapillus, 137. 

Dove, 36. 

Ground, 81, 84. 

Mourning, 36, 53, 82. 
Dowitcher, 400. 
Drymocataphus capistratoides, 350. 
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Drymocataphus nigricapitata, 350. | 
Dryobates pubescens, 37, 109. 
pubescens fumidus, 65. | 
pubescens orececus, 48, 62, | 
Pi Dae | 
scalaris bairdi, 48, 251, 
villosus, 37, 109, 395- 
villosus audubonii, 37. 
villosus hyloscopus, 48, 
villosus leucomelas, 322. 
Dryocopus eburneirostris, 164, 
flavigaster, 179. 
Duck, Florida, 88. 
Florida Dusky, 204. 
Golden-eyed, 396. 
King, 397- 
King Eider, 88. 
Mottled, 61, 88. 
Ruddy, 51. 
Sea, 318. 
Shoal, 318. 
Velvet, 318. 
Wood, 390. 
Dunlin, 321. 
Dwight, J., Jr., The Horned Larks 
of North America, 138. 


297. 


25s | 


178. | 


EAGLE, I12. 

Bald, 37, 53, 85- 
Golden, 37, 53, 54- 
Sparrow, 37- 

Eames, E. H., Food and Habits of 
the Ruby - throated Humming- 
bird, 286. 

Ectopistes migratorius, 199, 

284, 322, 389, 393-395- 

Edolius brachyphorus, 351. 

Egret, White, 221. 

Eider, American, 315. 

King, 284. 
Pacific, 316. 

Elznea cinerascens, 386. 
martinica, 374, 375- 
pagana, 235, 370, 385, 386. 
pagana albiceps, 385, 386. 
pagana martinica, 386. 
pagana subpagana, 386. 

Elanoides forficatus, 36. 

Elliot, D. G., A Study of the Genus 
Dendrornis and its Species, 160; 
Remarks on Certain Species of | 
Dendrornits, 207; A List of Birds 

_ from Northeast Borneo, with 

~Field Notes by Mr. C. F. Adams, 

6. 

Eliott, H. W., Quiscalus qguiscula 
eneus Killing and Catching Gold- 
fish, 208. 

Embernagra chlorura, 193. 

platensis, 193. 


216, 
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Empidonax acadicus, 37, 81, 54, 334. 
bolivianus, 382. 
difficilis, 49, 256. 
flaviventris, 334. 
griseus, 62. 
lawrencei, 384. 
obscurus, 65. 
pusillus, 256 
pusillus traillii, 81, 84. 
wrightii, 65. 

Empidonomus varius, 270. 

Enicornis striata, 382. 

Ereunetes occidentalis, 227. 
pusillus, 321, 374. 

Eriocnemis aurea, 315, 
cupreiventris, 315. 

Erismatura rubida, 48, 51. 

Euetheia bicolor, 374, 375. 

Eugenes fulgens, 402. 

Eulampis holosericeus, 374, 375. 

Euphonia chlorotica, 267. 
crassirostris, 382. 
elegantissima, 334. 
laniirostris, 382. 
violacea, 266. 

Eurylaimus javanicus, 357. 
ochromelas, 357- 

Euscarthmus ochropterus, 354. 
pelzelni, 354. 
striaticollis, 270. 


FALCO caribbearum, 374. 

columbarius, 231, 
315". 

dominicensis, 374, 375- 

femoralis, 216. 

Mexicanus, 53. 

peregrinus anatum, 38, 54, 
309; 3225 375: 

rusticolus gyrfalco, 3 

sparverius, 37, 54, 2 
310, 333; 339: 

Falcon, Prairie, 53. 

Faxon, W., The Hudsonian Chick- 
adee (Parus hudsonicus) in Ver- 
mont and Massachusetts, 407; 
The Long-billed Marsh Wren, 
Maryland Yellowthroat, Nash-. 
ville Warbler. and Great Blue 
Heron in Eastern Massachusetts 
in Winter, 408. 

Finch, Bachman’s, 82. 

Cassin’s Purple, 252, 258. 
Grass, III. 
Purple, 110, 239. 

Fisher, A. K., Capture of a Speci- 
men of the Orange-crowned 
Warbler (Helminthophila celata) 
in the Vicinity of Washington, 
D.C., 96; The Appearance of the 
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22 
23, 297, 
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Razor-billed Auk (Alca forda) 
on the Coast of North Carolina, 
203; A Correction, 400. 

Flamingo, 221. 

Flicker, 38, 109, 391. 

Red-shatted, 80, 254. 

Yellow-shafted, Sr. 
Fluvicola albiventris, 269. 
Flycatcher, Acadian, 39, 81, 84. 

Coues’s, 256. 

Crested, 39. 

Gray, 62. 

Great Crested, 111, 113, 288, 

290. 

Little, 256. 

Olive-sided, 255. 

Scissor-tailed, 80. 

Traill’s, 8t, 84. 

Western, 256. 

Fly-up-the-creek, 327. 

Forbush, E. H., Evening Gros- 
beaks in Hampden County, Mas- 
sachusetts, 210. 

Formicarius analis, 382. 

cayennensis, 380. 

Formicivora griseigula, 385. 

Foster, L. S., The Widgeon (Avzas 
penelope) near Baltimore, Md., 
283. 

Francolinus vulgaris, 397- 

Fregata aquila, 281, 307. 

Fringilla chlorura, 193. 

Fulica americana, 52. 


GADWALL, 50. 
Galbalecyrhynchus leucotis, 382. 
Galbula albirostris chalcocephala, 
381. 
Galeoscoptes carolinensis, 85, 110, 
115, 129, 223, 295, 314, 393- 
Gallinago delicata, 321, 332, 388, 
389, 390, 396, 398. 
Gallinula galeata, 308. 
Gallinule, Florida, 308. 
Gelochelidon nilotica, 327. 
Geocichla interpres, 348. 
Geococcyx californianus, 48, 8o. 
Geositta longipennis, 274. 
Geospiza conirostris, 273. 
media, 273. 
Geothlypis agilis, 21. 
formosa, 21, 34, 81, 129, 314, 
336. 
macgillivrayi, 48, 336. 
philadelphia, 295, 336. 
trichas, 9-14, 21,.66, 76, 96, 
129, 314, 336, 408. 
trichas ignota, 11-13, 21, 63, 
66, 223, 305. 
trichas occidentalis, 


~ 


76. 


10, 48, 
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Goethlypis, trichas roscoe, 9-14, 66. 
Geotrygon martinica, go. 
montana, 62. 
Glaucidium gnoma, 48, 54. 
phalenoides, 333. 
Glaucionetta clangula americana, 
396. 
Glaucomyias thalassinoides, 353. 
thalassoides, 353. 

Glaucopis aterrimus, 356. 

Gnatcatcher, 324. 

Blue-gray, 81, 119, 130, 314. 
Western, 64. 

Godman, F. D., see Salvin, O. 

Goldana capistratoides, 350. 

Goldfinch, American, 80, 111, 124, 

Arkansas, 258. 

Goose, Snow, 284. 

Wild, 284, 391, 395. 

Goshawk, Western, 53. 

Goss, N. S., The Mottled Duck 
in Kansas, 88; Phalenoptilus 
nuttallé nitidus Breeding in Kan- 
sas. Is it a valid Race ora Color 
Phase of P. nuttalli 2, 286. 

Grackle, Boat-tailed, 341. 

Bronzed, 368. 
Florida, 341. 
Purple, 208. 

Gracula javanensis, 355. 

Grallaria nigro-lineata, 380. 

Grebe, American Eared, 50. 

Holbeell’s, 213. 
Thick-billed, 86. 
Grosbeak, Black-headed, 244, 260. 
Blue, 80, 82,125. 
Cardinal, 82, 84. 
Evening, 80, 93, 209, 210, 
211, 238, 246, 289, 395-397- 
Pine, 211. 
Rose-breasted, 111, 243, 410. 
Western Evening, 258. 
Grouse, Canada, 397. 
Dusky, 52. 
Ruffed, 36, 390-394, 398. 

Grus americana, 89. 

canadensis, 86, 394. 
mexicana, 51, 8g, 199. 

Guara alba, 222. 

Guillemot, Black, 283. 

Guiraca cerulea, 80, 82, 125. 

cyanea, 268. 
Gull, Black-headed, 327. 
Herring, 306. 
Laughing, 306, 326, 328. 
Little Sea, 410. 
Summer, 327. 
Gurney, J. H., death of, 299. 
Gymnomystax melanicterus, 269. 
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Gymnostinops yuracarium, 269. 


Hasia ludoviciana, I1lI, 243, 334, 
381, 410. 
melanocephala, 49, 244, 260. 
Habrura minima, 354. 
pectoralis, 384. 
superciliaris, 354. 

Hadrostomus albiventris, 62. 

Hematopus galapagensis, 273. 

Halizétus leucocephalus, 37, 48, 

GF O55 LIZ) 223. 
Harpactes diardi, 359. 
duvauceli, 359. 
kasumba, 359. 
Harporhynchus cinereus, 215. 
crissalis, 297. 
lecontei, 296, 297. 
rufus, 107, 110, £15, 130, 200, 
295, 369. 393- 

Hasbrouck, E. M., Pécotdes arcti- 
cus in Central New York, 206; 
Dendroica cerulea again in the 
District of Columbia, 291; Cész¢o- 
thorus stellar’s at Washington, 
D; C.. 298. 

Hawk, American Sparrow, 37, 54, 

310. 
Blue-tailed, 36. 
Broad-winged, tot. 
Chicken, 36. 
Cooper’s, 36, 53.81, 101, I12. 
Duck, 37, 54, 309- 
Ferrugineous Rough-legged, 


83. 
Fish. 81, 326. 
Florida Red-shouldered, 309, 
339° 
Harlan’s, 205. 285. 
Little Black. 64. 
Marsh, 82, S86. 
Pigeon, 310. 
Red-tailed, 36, 53. 82, 85, 205. 
Sharp-shinned, 53, 82, 309. 
Sparrow, 339- 
Western Red-tailed, 255. 
Helinaia swainsonit, 16, 84, 90, 313, 
403. 
Helminthophaga virginiz, 215. 
Helminthophila bachmani, 16, 313. 
celata, 18, 96, 290. 
chrysoptera, 17, 
= 335; 404- 
leucobronchialis, 291. 
lucie, 48. 
peregrina, 18, 335- 
pinus, 17, 214, 313- 
ruficapilla, 107, 217, 408. 
virginie, 215. 
Helmitherus vermivorus, 


127, 313, 335: 


B27). 217, 


16, 34, 
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Hemipus obscurus, 352. 

Hen, Mud, 328. 
Wood, 37. 

Heron, Black-crowned Night, 51, 

308, 327. 

Blue, 388. 
Great Blue, 35, 337, 408. 
Green, 354,309, 327. 
Little Blue, 308, 327. 
Snowy, 221, 395. 
Ward’s, 308. 
Yellow-crowned Night, 308. 

Himantopus mexicanus, 81, 338. 

Hirundo fuciphaga, 358. 
javanica, 354. 
longipennis, 359. 

Hitchcock, F. H., The Philadelphia 
Vireo in Vermont, 403; Capture 
of a Second Specimen of the 
Hooded Warbler in  Massa- 
chusetts, 407. 

Hummingbird, 114. 
Black-chinned, 255. 
Broad-tailed, 54, 255. 

Rivoli, 403. 
Ruby-throated, 38, 84, 206, 
286, 310. 

Hylactes castaneus, 382. 

Hyloterpe grisola, 351. 

Hypothymis azurea, 353. 
occipitalis, 353. 


Ibis, White, 222. 

White-faced Glossy, 51. 
Icteria virens, 22, 129. 191, 199, 337- 

virens longicauda, 48, 191. 
Icterus bullocki, 92. 

croconotus, 267. 

cucullatus, I9gI. 

cucullatus igneus, Igt. 

cucullatus nelsoni, 1gt. 

galbula, 80, 85. 114, 199, 200, 

201, 334, 368. 
northropi, 344. 
spurius, 80, 81, 84, 230, 311, 


Ictinia mississippiensis, 84, 85. 
Indigo-bird, 113. 
Ionornis martinica, 394. 
Irena crinigera, 349. 
turcosa, 349. 
Ixos pheocephalus, 349. 


JACKSNIPE, 390. 

Jay, Arizona, 29. 
Belding’s 63. 
Blue, 82, 112, 114, 124, 200. 
Canada, QI, 397- 
Gray, 389. 
Long-crested, 244, 256. 
Pifion, 257. 
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Jay, Rocky Mountain, 256. 

Joe-ree, 125. 

Junco alticola, 193. 
cinereus dorsalis, 48, 252, 259. 
hyemalis, §2, 96, 110, 111, 

112, 242, 322, 397. 
hyemalis oregonus, 297. 
hyemalis shufeldti, 289. 
oregonus shufeldti, 244. 
ridgwayi, 243. 
townsendi, 63, 281. 
vulcani, 193. 

)MMCO, 96; 1LO, 111.1012. 
Red-backed, 48, 252, 259. 
Slate-colored, 242. 
Townsend’s, 63. 


KILLDEER, 52. 295. 

Kimball, R. E., Capture of the 
Hudsonian Chickadee in Wor- 
cester County, Mass., 291. 

Kingbird, 38, 111, 311, 328, 340, 368. 

Arkansas, 255. 
Cassin’s, 255. 
Gray, 311. 

Kingfisher, 111, 388. 

Belted, 37, 310, 328. 

Kinglet, 113. 

Ruby-crowned, 97, 119, 263, 

Kite, Mississippi, 85. 

Swallow-tailed, 36. 

Kittocincla stricklandi, 348. 


LaGopus lagopus, 321. 
lagopus alleni, 390. 
rupestris, 321. 
Lalage culminata, 352. 
Lampornis ellioti, 374. 
Lamprospiza melanoleuca, 267. 
Lanio atricapillus, 267. 
Lanius borealis, 82, 290, 322, 390. 
coronatus, 352. 
ludovicianus, 14, 213, 342. 
ludovicianus excubitorides, 
48, 213, 390. : 
ludovicianus gambeli, 297. 
Lantz, D. E., Habits of the Barred 
Owl, 286. 
Lark, Desert Horned, 146. 
Dusky Horned, 153. 
Horned, 141. 
Mexican Horned, 149. 
Pallid Horned, 142. 
Prairie Horned, 86, i44. 
Ruddy Horned, 150. 
Scorched Horned, 148, 256. 
Shore, 85. 
Streaked Horned, 151. 
Texan Horned, 145. 
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Larus argentatus smithsoniansn, 
306. 

atricilla,So, 306, 326, 327, 328. 

brachyrhynchus, 387. 

philadelphia, 82, 320. 

Lathria cinerea, 382. 
plumbea, 382. 

Lawrence, R. B., The Red Phala- 

rope on Lake Erie, 204. 

Legatus albicollis, 270. 

Leistes guianensis, 269. 

Leptasthenura fuliginiceps bolivi- 

ana, 382. 
fuscescens, 382. 

Leptoptila erythrothorax, 133. 

Lettuce-bird, 124. 

Leucocerca perlata, 353- 

Leucosticte australis, 49, 258. 

Lewis, S., ‘The Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker in Northwestern New Jer- 
sey, 206. 

Limosa fedoa, 393. 

hemastica, 321. 

Linnean Society of New York, 
notice of its ‘Proceedings,’ 387. 

Liosceles erithacus, 3S8o. 

Logcock, 109. 

Longspur, Lapland, 239. 

Painted, 240. 
Smith’s 240. 

Loomis, L. M., Observations on 
some of the Summer Birds of the 
Mountain Portions of Pickens 
County, South Carolina, 30, 124. 

Loon, 85, 389, 393 397- 

Lophocitta coronata, 352. 

Loxia curvirostra americana, So. 
curvirostra minor, 228, 239. 
curvirostra stricklandi, 49, 

258. 
leucoptera, 112, 239, 322. 

Lucas, F. A., The Great Auk in the 
National Museum, 203; notice of 
his ‘Notes on the Osteology of 
the Thrushes, Mimine, and 
Wrens,’ 277; see also Stejneger, L. 


Massetr, G., A Query in regard 
to the Least Tern, 410. 

Macaw, Great Blue, 131. 

Mackay, G. H., Notes on Several 
Species of Water Birds at Muske- 
get Island. Massachusetts, 294; 
Somaterita dresserz, the American 
Hider. 315. 

Macrorhamphus griseus, 321, 393, 

400. 
scolopaceus, 374. 
Magpie, Black-billed, 8o. 
Mallard, 50, 389. 
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Man-o’-war-bird, 307. 
Margarops fuscatus, 374, 375- 
Martin, Bank, 125. 
Black, 125. 
Creek }125. 
Purple, 125, 260. 
Western, 63. 
Maynard, C. J., notice of his ‘Eggs 
of North American Birds,’ 28o. 
Meadowlark, 82, 84. 
Western, 199, 257- 
Mearns, E. A., Observations 
the Avifauna of Portions of Ari- 
zona, 45; Addendum to ‘A List of 
the Birds of the Hudson High- 
lands, with Annotations,’ 55; 
Capture of the Widgeon (Azas 
penelope) on the James River, 
Virginia, 88; New York City 
Owls, 90; Another Capture of 
the Widgeon (Azas penelope) on 
the Atlantic Coast, 204; De- 
scriptions of a New Species and 
Three New Subspecies of Birds 
from Arizona, 243; Observations 
on the Avifauna of Portions of 
Arizona, 251. 
Mecocerculus uropygialis, 384. 
Megalestris skua, 387. 
Magarhynchus pitangua, 270, 333. 
Megascops asio, 83. 
asio bendirei, St. 
asio maxwelliz, 80, 91. 
Melanerpes aurifrons, 215, 401. 
carolinus, 38, 206, 223, 
402. 
erythrocephalus, 38, 83, 84, 
85, 231. 394. 
formicivorus, 250, 251. 
formicivorus aculeatus, 249- 
ZN 253s 
formicivorus 
215, 250, 251. 
formicivorus bairdi, 48, 249- 
251, 395: 
torquatus, 48, 254. 
Meleagris gallopavo, 36, 376, 390, 
391; 393, 394) 396, 397- 
gallopavo mexicana, 49, 
216, 376, 377- 
gallopavo osceola, 376. 
mexicana, 216. 
Melopelia leucoptera, 216. 
Melospiza fasciata, 199, 242, 329, 
389, 409. ° 
fasciata fallax, 27. 
fasciata heermanni, IgI. 
fasciata mexicana, I9Q1. 
fasciata montana, I9QI. 
fasciata samuelis, 215. 
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angustifrons, 


on | 
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Melospiza georgiana, 96, 242, 409. 
lincolnr, 242. 
lincolni striata, 63. 
Menzbier, M. A., notice of 
‘Ornithologie du Turkestan 
des Pays adjacents,’ Ths 
Merganser americanus, 48, 50. 
serrator, 32 
Merganser, American, 50. 
Merriam, F. A., Was he a Philan- 
thropist?, 404; Interesting Nest- 
ing Site of a Winter Wren 
(Troglodytes htemalis), 407. 
Merula fumigata, 135. 


his 
et 


migratoria, 82, 83, 86, 107, 
IIO, 113, 120, 199, 322, 360, 


391, 394, 396, 397: 
migratoria propinqua, 49, 
264, 297- 

Meyer, A. B., A Supposed New 
Species of Hummingbird in the 
Royal Zodlogical Museum of 
Dresden, 315. 

Micropalama himantopus, 321, 393. 

Micropus melanoleucus, 54, 255, 


7. 
Miller, G. ae Cape Cod Bird 
Notes, 226. 
Mier jaye Ets 
in Lewis 
206. 
Milvulus forficatus, So. 
tyrannus, 271, 333- 
Mimus arenaceus, 135. 
gilvus, 192. 
modulator, 136. 
polyglottos, 30, 48, 115, 129, 


The Great Gray Owl 
County, New York, 


1925 1990) 2003) 2905 Sa 
393: 
saturninus, 135. 


Minor ornithological publications, 
79, 198. 

Mionectes oleagineus, 270. 

Miyothera ceerula, 356. 


Mniotilta varia, 16, 111, 127, 217, 
SL ooae 
ioeeincuies I15, 129, 199, 200, 
343, 393- 
Molothrus zneus, 192. 
ater; (80, (S15, 1i45) 2575 3295 
368, 390. 


ater obscurus, 257. 
bonariensis, 269. 
robustus, 192. 

Morris, R. O., The Evening Gros- 
beak ( Coccothraustes vespertina) 
near Springfield, Mass., 289. 

Mortimer, D., Notes on Habits of 
a Few Birds of Orange County, 
Florida, 337. 
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Munia fuscans, 355. 

Muscicapa obscura, 352. 
obsoleta, 384. 
occipitalis, 353. 
pyrrhopterum, 353- 

Muscipeta incanescens, 354. 
paradisea, 353. 

Muscivora regia, 270. 

Myadestes obscurus, 200. 
townsendii, 98, 297, 408. 

Myiarchus crinitus, 39, 85, 111, 113, 

288, 290, 334- 
ferox, 270. 
lawrencei olivascens, 49. 
nigriceps, 270. 
tyrannulus, 270. 

Myiodynastes solitarius, 270. 

Myiothera capistratoides, 350. 

Myiozetetes cayennensis, 270. 
sulphureus, 270. 
texensis, 235, 333- 

Myrmeciza pelzelni, 380. 

Myrmochanes hypoleucus. 382. 

Myrmotherula inornata, 380. 


Nasica albisquama, 164, 171. 
beauperthuysil, 164, 171, 173- 
chunchotambo, 176. 
d’orbignyanus, 164, 182. 
flavigaster, 179. 
guttatoides, 164. 
multiguttata, 164, 175. | 
obsoletus, 189. 
susurrans, 171. 
triangularis, 164, 187. 

Nectarinia phoenicotis, 354. 

Nehrling, H., notice of his ‘ North 

American Birds,’ 78. 

Nesomimus macdonaldi, 273. 
melanotis, 273- 
personatus, 273. 

Nighthawk, 38. 

Florida, 310. 
Western, 254. 

Noddy, 303, 306. 

Nonpareil, 81. 

Nucifraga caryocatactes, 276. 
caryocatactes macrorhyn- 
chos, 276. 

Numenius hudsonicus, 321, 374- 

Nutcracker, Clarke’s, 92, 256. 

Nuthatch, Brown-headed, 80, 85, 

11g, 130. 

Florida White-bellied, 118. 
Pygmy, 55, 83, 263. 
Red-bellied, 113, 114. 
Red-breasted, 263. 
Slender-billed, 252, 262. 
White-breasted, 80, 113, 130. 
White+naped, 64. 

Nyctala acadica, 48, 54, 90; 231; 395- 
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Nyctea nyctea, 215, 394, 395. 
Nycticorax nycticorax nevius, 51, 
308, 327. 
obscurus, 274. 
violaceus, 277, 308, 332, 376. 


OcEANODROMA leucorhoa, 390. 
Octheeca flaviventris, 384. 
Oidemia americana, 318, 320. 

deglandi, 318, 394. ~ 
Olor columbianus 230, 391. 
Oreomyza wilsoni, 275. 
Oreortyx pictus confinis, 61, 281. 
Oriole, 114. 

Bullock’s, 92. 

Orchard, 81, 311. 
Oriolus xanthonotus, 351. 
Ornithion cinerascens, 354. 

napzum, 270. 

obsoletum, 384. 
Oroscoptes montanus, 297. 
Orthotomus borneonensis, 350. 

cinerascens, 350. 

sepium, 350. 

Osprey, 341. 

American, 310, 328. 

Ostinops decumanus, 132, 269. 


Otocoris alpestris, 139, 141-144, 
157, 158, 322. 
alpestris adusta, 139, 146, 


148-150, 157, 158, 256. 

alpestris arenicola, 139, 
144-147. 149, 150, 154) 
158, 256. 


141, 
137) 


alpesiris chrysolema, 139, 
147-150, 157; 158, 297- 

alpestris giraudi, 141, 145, 
146, VSL, P57, 150. 

alpestris insularis, 152. 

alpestris leucolema, 139, 
141-144, 152, 154,156, 157, 
158. 

alpestris merrilli, 139, 143, 
146, 151-154, 157, 158. 

‘alpestris pallida, 139 151, 


154, 155) 157, 158. 


alpestris praticola, 85, 86, 
139, 141, 144-147, 152, 157, 
158, 387. 

alpestris rubea, 141, 144, 148, 
EGO; I51, 0575) Lh. 

alpestris strigata, 139, 141, 
151-154, 157, 158. 

peregrina, 150. 

Ovenbird, 21, 107, 108, I11, 128, 


314, 336. 
Owl, Acadian, 113. 
American Barn, 90, 400. 
American Hawk, gI. 
American Long-eared, 86. 
Barn, 82, 205, 400. 


1§90.] 


Owl, Barred, 101, 286, 328. 
Burrowing, 85, 213. 
California Mottled, 8r. 
Great Gray, 206, 395. 
Great Horned, 81, 

286, 391. 
Hawk, 400. 
Pygmy, 54. 
Rocky Mountain Screech, 8o. 
Saw-whet, 54, go. 
Short-eared, 400. 


Snowy, 394, 395. 
Western Horned, 54. 


83, 84, 


PACHYCEPHALA grisola, 351. 
Pachyrhamphus latirostris, 62. 
niger, 382. 
Pandion haliaétus carolinensis, 48, 
81, 310, 326, 328, 341, 394. 
Parabuteo unicinctus harrisi, 333. 
Park, A. F., The American Barn 
Owl near Troy, New York, 400. 
Parker, W. K., death of, 411. 
Paroaria capitata, 382. 
gularis cervicalis, 382. 
Paroquet, Carolina, 388. 
Partridge, 35. 
Black, 397. 
Gambel’s, 52. 
Massena 48, 52. 
San Pedro, 61. 
Scaled, 8y. 
Parula, 101. 


Parus atricapillus, 107, 108, 113, 
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114, 130, 394, 408 
bicolor, 34, 35, 81, 35, 119, 
130. 
carolinensis, 34, 35, 119, 130. 
colletti, 275. 
cristatus, 275. 
gambeli, 49, 263. 
hudsonicus, 232. 291, 322, 407. 
inornatus griseus, 48, 55. 
mitratus, 275. 
wollweberi, 48. 
Passer domesticus, 83, 
342, 388, 392, 413- 
Passerculus guttatus, 215. 
Passerella iliaca, 242, 398. 
_ Passerina ciris, 81. 
cyanea, 113, 125, 243, 334- 
versicolor, 215. 
Pelecanus californicus, 281. 
= fuscus, 222, 223, 307. 
Pelican, Brown, 222, 223, 307. 
Pennock, C. J., Note on the Nesting 


200, 212, 


of Buteo brachyurus at St. Marks, | 
Florida. 56. 
Pericrocotus igneus, 352. 
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Perisoreus Canadensis, gi, 322, 38y, 
CS ee ; 
canadensis capitalis, 49, 256. 
Peristera mondetoura, 385. 
Petrel, Leach’s, 390. 
Petrochelidon fulva, 264, 265, 311. 
lunifrons, 48, 396. 
pyrrhonota, 194. 
Peucea estivalis bachmanii, 82, 242. 
arizone, 27. 
carpalis, 27. 
cassini, 215. 
ruficeps boucardi, 48. 
Pewee, Western Wood, 256. 
Wood, 39, 328. 
Phainopepla nitens. 296, 297. 
Phalacrocorax brasilianus, 274. 
dilophus, 55. 
dilophus albociliatus, 281. 
dilophus floridanus, 222, 223, 
307- 
perspicillatus, 276. 
vigua, 274. 
vigua mexicanus, 274. 
Phalenoptilus nuttalli, 254, 
286. 
nuttalli nitidus, 286. 
Phalarope, Northern, 86. 
Red, 204. 
Phalaropus lobatus, 86, 230, 321. 
Pheasant, 36. 
Philentoma pyrrhopterum, 353. 
Philohela minor, 390-398. 
Phlogopsis notata, 382. 
Pheebe, 39. 
Phcenicopterus ruber, 221. 
Pheenicothraupis rhodinolema, 


279; 


267. 
Phyllomyias berlepschi, 384. 
incanescens, 384. 
Phyllornis javensis, 349. 
sonneratli, 349. 
' viridis, 349. 
Pica pica hudsonica, 8o, 387. 
Picicorvus columbianus, 49, 92, 256. 
Picoides americanus, 322. 
americanus dorsalis, 48, 252. 
arcticus 206. 
Picolaptes notatus, 164, 175, 176. 
obsoletus, 189. 
obtectus, 382. 
ocellatus, 170. 
Spixi, 164. 177. 
Picus gairdnerii, 65. 
Pigeon, Band-tailed, 52. 
Wild, 284, 393-395. 


Pinicola enucleator, 211, 322, 394, 
ae 
Pintail, 51. 
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Pipilo aberti, 22, 24, 26-29, 297. Polioptila cerulea, 48, $1, 119, 130, 
albigula, 215. 229, 314, 324. 
chlorosoma, 194. cerulea obscura, 64. 
chlorurus, 49, 193, 259. plumbea, 296, 297. 
complexus, 194. Polyborus cheriway, 333. 
erythrophthalmus, 30, 81, 83, | Poocztes gramineus, III, 240. 
DIAS L256 199,124 24212055 gramineus confinis, 49, 259. 
387. Poor- will, 254. 
erythrophthalmus alleni, 8o, Dusky, 286. 
305. Frosted, 286 
fuscus albigula, 23. Porphyrospiza cerulescens, 384. 
fuscus crissalis, 23. cyanella, 384. 
fuscus mesoleucus, 22-27,214, | Porzana carolina, 48, 51, 81, 321, 
Pie 332, 388. 
macronyx, 194. jamaicensis, 400. 
maculatus megalonyx, 48, 82. noveboracensis, 389. 
mesoleucus, 23, 215. Procnias tersa, 381. 
rutilus, 194. viridis, 381. 
Pipit, American, 114. viridis occidentalis, 381. 
Pipra auricapilla, 381. Progne cryptoleuca, 66. 
Piranga estiva, Igt. subis, 49, 83, 125, 192, 260, 
cooperi, IgL. 279. 
erythromelas, 112, 125, 199, subis cryptoleuca, 66. 
Sie te subis hesperia, 63. 
hepatica, 49, 215, 260. Protonotaria citrea, 16, 313, 335- 
ludoviciana, 49, 55, 260. Psaltriparus minimus californicus, 
LUDA hGmo2ls L255) LOLs aL, 82. 
335 BOT plumbeus, 48. 


Pteroptochos albifrons, 382. 


rubra cooperi, 191. 
magellanicus, 382. 


Pitangus derbianus, 333. 


lictor, 270. Publications received. 86. 201, 282, 
sulphuratus, 270. 398. 
Pithys albifrons, 381. | Puffinus cinereus, 387. 
peruvianus, 381. | cuneatus, 275. 
Pitta baudi, 356. knudseni, 275. 
coerulea, 356. | Pyrotrogon diardi, 359. 
miilleri, 357. duvauceli, 359. 
sordida, 357. kasumba, 359. 
venusta, 356. | Pyrrhuloxia sinuata, 215. 
Pitylus grossus, 267. 
Platylophus coronatus, 352. QUAIL, 339; 395, 396, 398. 
Platypsaris albiventris, 62. | Quail-dove, Key West, go. 
Platyrhynchus bifasciatus, 384. Ruddy, 62. 
insularis, 354. Quiscalus major, 341. 
Platysmurus atterimus, 356. quiscula, 208. 
Plautus impennis, 199, 201, 203. quiscula zneus, 77, 83, 114 
Plectrophanes nivalis, 215. 208, 322. 368. 
Plectrophenax nivalis, 215, 322, 395. | quiscula aglzus, 341. 
Plegadis guarauna, 51. 
Plover, Belted Piping, 309. | RAGSDALE, G. H., Melanerfes au- 
Golden, 389, 397- rifrous in Young Co., Texas, 
Killdeer, 390. in 1878, 4o1. 


Rail, Clapper, 327. 


Piping, 328. 
Little Black, 400. 


Semipalmated, 309. 


Podilymbus podiceps, 86, 375- Sora, 8t. 
Peecilonetta galapagensis, 273- Yellow, 389. 
Poling, O. C., Notes on the Frin- | Rallus crepitans, 64. 
gillide of Western Illinois; 238; | crepitans saturatus, 65. 


Notes on Eugenes fulgens, 402. | longirostris crepitans, 64, 327. 


190. | 


Rallus longirostris saturatus, 65. 
longirostris scottii, 65. 
scottii, 65. 

Ralph, W. L., and Bagg, E., Ad- 
ditional Notes on the Birds of 
Oneida County, New York, 229. 

Raven, 124. 

American, 256. 
White-necked, 256. 

Razorbill, 327. 

Redbird, 125. 

Piny Woods, 125. 
Summer, 82. 

Redhead, 83. 

Redpoll, 114, 239. 

Red-shanks, 306. 

Redstart, 22, 111, 200, 404-406. 
American, 314. 

Painted, 261. 
Regulus calendula, 49, 97, 119, 263, 
292), .322. 
satrapa, 113, 232. 

Rhamphoccelus jacapa, 267. 

Rhipidura perlata, 353- 

Rhodinocichla rosea, 194. 
rosea schistacea, 194. 

Rhynchocyclus ruficauda, 270. 

Rice-bird, 341. 

Ridgway, R., notice of his ‘Ornith- 
ology of Illinois,’ 74; Buteo bra- 
chyurus and B. fuligtnosus, 90; 
Intergradation between Zonotri- 
chia leucophrys and Z. tnterme- 
dia, and between the latter and 
Z. gambeli, 96; Salvin and God- 
man’s ‘Biologia Centrali-Ameri- 
cana’—Aves, 189; Harlan’s Hawk 
a Race of the Redtail, and not a 
Distinct Species, 205; notice of 
his ‘Review of the Genus A7pho- 
colaptes of Lesson,’ 2713; notice 
of his ‘Review of the Genus Sc/ler- 
urus of Swainson,’ 272; notice of 
his papers on birds from_ the 
Galapagos Islands, the Abrolhos, 
the Island of Santa Lucia, and 
from the Straits of Magellan, 273, 
Funco hyemal?s shufeldti in Mary- 
land, 289; A  Yellow-crowned 
Regulus calendula, 292. 

Riker, C. B., A List of Birds ob- 
served at Santarem, Brazil, with 
Annotations by F. M. Chapman, 


Tt 2O5e 
Road-runner, 8o. 
Roberts, T. S., Notes on some 


Minnesota Birds, 213. 
RODIN Gan oo sEOO IO 7s DLO, 113, 
120, 360, 391, 394, 396, 397- 
Western, 264. 


Tudex. 
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Rudolf, Crown Prince of Austria, 
notice of his ‘Notes on Sport and 
Ornithology,’ 196. 

Rynchops nigra, 306, 327. 


SaGE, J. H., Black Guillemot in 
Connecticut, 283. 

Salpinctes obsoletus, 49, 54, 262. 

Saltator magnus, 267. 

Salvin, O., and Godman, F. D., 
notice of their ‘Biologia Centrali- 
Americana, 189. 

Sanderling, 294, 308. 

Sandpeter, 306. 

Sandpiper, Baird’s, 8g. 

Cinnamon Solitary, 377. 
Least, 308. 
Red-breasted, 294. 
Solitary, 377. 

Spotted, 52, 83, 308, 328. 

Sapsucker, Williamson’s, 252. 

Yellow-bellied, 310. 

Saunders, H., notice of his ‘Illus- 
trated Manual of British Birds,’ 
195. 

Saxicola cenanthe, 294. 

Sayornis pheebe, 39. 

saya, 48, 228, 296, 297. 

Sclater, P. L., notice of his Cata- 
logue of the Tracheophone, 379. 

Scolecophagus carolinus, 322. 

cyanocephalus, 49, 257- 

Scolopax rusticola, 393. 

Scoter, 318. 

Scotiaptex cinerea, 206. 

Scott, W. E. D., A Summary of 
Observations on the Birds of the 
Gulf Coast of , Florida, 14, 114; 
The Key West Quail-dove ( Geo- 
trygon martinica) at Key West, 
g0; An Account of Flamingoes 
(Phenicopterus ruber) observed 
in the Vicinity of Cape Sable, 
Florida, 221; Two Species of 
Swallow New to North America, 
264; On Birds observed at the 
Dry Tortugas, Florida, during 
parts of March and April, 1890, 
301; Description of a New Sub- 
species of Wild Turkey, 376; The 
Little Black Rail (Porzana ja- 
matcensis) at Key West, Florida, 


00. 
Scytalopus bolivianus, 382. 
Seiurus aurocapillus, 21, 34. 107, 

EOS, TIT, 1253, 223..314. 236. 
motacilla, 21, 34, 128, 230, 
336. 
noveboracensis, 21, 223, 314, 


336. 
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noveboracensis notabilis, 

14 

Sennett, G. B., A New Wren from 
the Lower Rio Grande, Texas, 
with Notes on Berlandier’s Wren 
of Northeastern Mexico, 57; 
The King Eider (Somaterza 
spectabilis) at Erie, Pennsyl- 
vania, 88; notice of his * Bird 
Legislation,’ 282. 

Setophaga picta, 50, 257, 261. 

ruticilla. 22.2 Trt 200; 
337s 375» 404-406. 

Shearwater, 327. 

Shick, C. 5., Birds found Breeding 
on Seven Mile Beach, New Jer- 
sey, 326. 

Shoveller, 51. 

Shrike, Loggerhead, 342. 

Shufeldt, R. W., The American 
Hawk Owl near Washington, 
Dp: CC.) 91; “Note upon Cocco- 
thraustes vespertina as a Cage- 
bird, 93; notice of his ‘Osteologi- 
cal Studies of the Subfamily 
Ardeinz,’ 277; notice of his ‘On 
the Position of Chame@a in the 
System, 276; mnotice of “his 
‘Studies of the Macrochires,’ 
278; of his paper on the oste- 
ology of the North American Pas- 
seres, 279. 

Sialia arctica, 49, 264. 

mexicana, 264, 296, 297. 

mexicana anabele, 66, 281. 

sialis, 84, 85, 113, 120, 130, 
199, 200, 396. 

sialis azurea, I9gI. 

sialis guatemale, Iogr. 

Siphia beccariana, 353. 

Siskin, Pine, 239, 258. 

Sitta canadensis. 49, 113, 114, 229, 


Seiurus 


314, 


232, 263. 

carolinensis, 80, 113, 118, 
120,°322; 

carolinensis aculeata, 49, 252, 
262. 


carolinensis atkinsi, 118. 
pusilla, 34, 80, 85, 119, 130. 
pygmea, 49, 55, 83, 263. 
pygmeza leuconucha, 64, 281. 

Skimmer. Black, 306, 327. 

Snipe, 398. 

English, 389. 

Snowbird, Black, 82. 

Somateria dresseri, 2045 315. 
mollissima, 316. 
spectabilis, 88, 284, 397. 
v-nigra, 316, 

Sora, SI. 
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Sparrow, Acadian Sharp-tailed, 212. 
Bachman’s, 242. 
Chipping, 124, 241, 329. 
Clay-colored, 242. 
English, 388. 

European, 388. 

European House, 413. 
Piel), 96; 111,) 124), 214 eae 
Forbush’s, 63. 

WOK 24250900: 
Grasshopper, 240, 311, 342. 
Harris’s, 241. 

Henslow’s, 213, 240, 241. 
House, 83, 212, 342. 
Intermediate, 259. 
Ipswich, 211. 

Lark, 241. 

Leconte’s, 241. 

Lincoln’s, 242. 

Nelson’s, 56, 241. 
Savanna, 240, 311, 342. 
Scott’s Seaside, 212. 
Seaside, 289. 

Sharp-tailed, 290. 

Song, 242, 329, 389, 409. 
Swamp, 96, 242, 409. 

Tree, 241, 409. 

Vesper, 240. ) 
Western Chipping, 259. 
Western Lark, 259. 
Western Vesper, 259. 
White-crowned, 96, I11, 241, 


259. 
White-throated, 96, 110, 111, 

112, 241, 295, 409. 
Yellow-winged, 241. 

Spatula clypeata, 48, 51. 

Spelman, H. M., Wintering of the 
Red-winged Blackbird near Cam- 
bridge, Mass., 288. 

Speotyto cunicularia hypogea, 85, 

87, 280, 297. 
Spermestes fuscans, 355. 
Sphyrapicus varius, IOr, 109, 305, 
310, 322, 394- 
varius nuchalis, 310. 
thyroideus, 48, 252. 
Spinus pinus, 49, 231, 239, 257, 258. 
psaltria, 49, 258, 297. 
psaltria arizone, 258. 
tristis, 80, 82, 111, 124, 199, 
229, 231, 239, 246. 
tristis pallidus, 244. 
Spiza americana, 229, 243, 334- 
Spizella atrigularis, 48. 
monticola, 241, 322, 409. 
pallida, 76, 242. 
pusilla, 96, 111, 124, 199, 2:4, 
242. 
pusilla arenacea, 214. 


1890. | 


Spizella socialis, 124, 191, 241, 329. 
socialis arizonz, 49, 191, 259. 
Sporophila castaneiventris, 268. 
lineata, 268. 
minuta, 268. 

Squawk, 327. 

Stachyris nigricollis, 350. 

Stejneger, L., notice of his papers 
on the European Titmice, 275; 
notice of his papers on Hawaian 
birds, 275; notice of his ‘Review 
of Japanese Birds,’ 276. 

Stejneger, L., and Lucas, F. A., no- 
tice of their‘Contributions to the 
History of Pallas’s Cormorant,’ 
276. 

Stelgidopteryx serripennis, 48, 81, 

125, 335: 

Stephens, F., A New Vireo from 
California, 159; Notes on Birds 
Observed in the Colorado Desert 
in Winter, 296. 

Stercorarius parasiticus, 320. 

pomarinus, 320. 
Sterna antillarum, 306, 3 
dougalli, 327. 
forsteri, 327. 

fuliginosa, 306. 
hirundo, 327. 
maxima, 306, 374. 
paradisea, 94, 320. 
Stilt, Black, 81. 
Black-necked, 338. 

Stone, W., The Delaware Valley 
Ornithological Club, 298. 

Stoparola thalassinoides, 353. 

Strix pratincola, 82, 90, 205, 400. 

Sturnella hippocrepis, 192. 

magna, So, 82, 192, 199. 
magna mexicana, 192, 334. 
magna neglecta, 49, 76, 77, 
84, 192, 199, 257- 
Sublegatus virescens, 384. 
Sula gossi, 273. 
sula, 307. 
Surnia ulula, 215. 
ulula caparoch, 91, 322, 400. 
Swallow, Bahaman, 265, 312. 
Bank, 96. 
Barn, 110, 312. 
Chimney, 38, 392. 
Cliff, 396. 

= Cuban Clift, BOA, 265, 311. 

Rough-winged, 81, 125. 

Sea, 327- 
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‘¢ 233, line 3, for ‘‘CHERIE,” read CHERRIE. 
‘¢ 290, line 7 from bottom, dele ‘‘as.” 
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